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. 
Art. 1—DEBTS AND FINANCES OF THE STATES OF THE UNION: 


WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR GENERAL CONDITION AND PROSPERITY. 
CHAPTER VI. 
The Western States—Indiana., 


InprAna is one of those remarkable States that in the course of a few 
years, as it were, developed themselves from the wilderness, not only to take 
a position, but a controlling one, amidst the independent members of the 
Federal Union. The Northwestern Territory, ceded by Virginia to the 
Federal Government, for the benefit of the whole Union, was promptly colo- 
nized by hardy settlers from the original thirteen States, as soon as a glorious 
peace had confirmed the absolute independence and internal tranquillity of 
the people of the Union. That territory, incapable of black slavery, as well 
naturally, as by operation of popular sentiment, has been, according to the 
tenor of the deed of cession from Virginia, divided into five sovereign States, 
of which the area, dates of admission into the Union, and population, are as 
follows :— 








Area, 

Miles, Acres. Date of admission. Popul’n 1840, 

CUR hvac co cnnin 39,964 25,576,960 November 29, 1802 1,519,467 
Indiana ......... 33,809 21,637,760 December 11, 1816 678,698 
eee 55,405 35,459,200 19 8, 1818 466,183 
Michigan ........ 56,243 35,995,520 January 26, 1837 212,267 
Wisconsin ....... 53,924 34,911,360 May 29, 1848 220,867 
Py idnenans 239,345 153,580,800 3,107,482 


This table exhibits the order of their admission into the Union. The 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, are bounded on the south and east by 
the River Ohio, emptying into the Mississippi, which forms the western boun- 
dary of Illinois and Wisconsin; on the north, the three States are bounded 
by the great lakes, into which, as it were, the peninsula of Michigan projects, 
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having on its eastern border, Lake Huron, and on its western, Lake Michi- 
gan, which separates it from Wisconsin. The whole territory is watered by 
several rivers, of which the Scioto, in, Ohio, the Wabash, of Indiana, and: the 
Illinois, in the State of that mame, are the principal; and many smaller 
streams drain the fertile fields in each State. The soil is of unsurpassed fer- 
tility, and abounding in minerals. Although nature had richly endowed this 
whole territory with means of water communication, it was manifest that arti- 
ficial avenues were necessary to its rapid settlement; and for this object of 
—, importance, Congress, in 1806, passed a law to construct a National 
ad from Cumberland, in Maryland, to Ohio. This was gpposed by many, 
on the ground that the Federal Constitution conferred no power on Con 
to spend the public money for works of improvement. Certain it is, that if 
Congress possesses such a power in an unlimited degree, in connection with 
the right to borrow money for such purposes, it is the most dangerous pre- 
rogative which can exist in our country. After debate, the matter was com- 
promised by a provision in the law, requiring the assent of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, through parts of which States the road must pass, for 
its construction. This was merely an evasion ; for if Congress did not possess 
the power, the assent of these States would not confer it; and if it did possess 
the power, the assent, was unnecessary. The opinion on this matter now 
seems to have settled down to the belief, that when a public work is not ex- 
clusively in one State, it acquires a national character, which places it under 
the control of Congress. This was the case with the National Road. It may 
well be supposed that the expenditure, by Congress. of a considerable sum of 
money in a new State, was far too desirable to the people and landholders of 
that State, to suffer the matter to slumber, and some forty different acts have 
prolonged the road from Cumberland, through Pennsylvania, part of Vir- 
inia, Ohio, Indiana, and across Illinois, running from Wheeling nearly par- 
allel to the River Ohio, to Alton, on the Mississippi River. The amounts ap- 
propriated by Congress have been, from the commencement of the road in 
1806 to 1838, east of the Ohio River, $1,901,041; in Ohio, $2,081,008 ; 
in Indiana, $1,135,000; in Illjnois, $746,000, making a total of $5,863,049. 
The expenditures in the State of Indiana commenced in 1829, and were con- 
tinued annually to 1838, Of the whole sum expended by Congress, a por- 
tion was to be re-imbursed by Indiana, from the per centage of public lands 
sold within the States, allowed to each on its admission into the Union. It 
has been the custom, on the admission of a new State into the Union, for 
Congress to make to it a grant from the public lands, for schools, a seminary, 
a seat of government, and to allow to it 5 per cent of the proceeds of lands 
sold within its border, after paying expenses, for the construction of roads and 
canals. Of this sum of 5 per cent, 3 per cent is paid over to the State, to be 
expended under its direction, and the remaining 2 per cent is expended 
under the direction of Congress. In Indiana, the 5 per cent has amounted, 
up to the close of 1848, to $959,246 25. Of this, $575,547 75 has been 
id over to the State, and the remaining $383,698 50, forms part of the 
1,191,000 expended by Congress on the National Road. In addition to the 
original grants of lands for schools, seminaries, and seats of government, Con- 
ress has, from time to time, made grants of land in aid of the internal im- 
rovements undertaken by the several States. There are also reservations of 
Jands for salaries, for Indians, for corporations, military bounties, &e. In the 
State of Indiana, the several quantities of these lands are as follows :— 
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Indiana. 


DISPOSITION OF LANDS IN INDIANA. 


Area if ACTOS... cece cece ceeees e'cegu s caeauenet’ 21,478,760 
Proclaimed for sale... .... cece cee ececccceceeecs 21,859,707 
TS SEE OD Pee he re ee eet een 15,477,628 
Granted to schools.......e.ese--- bai 631,863 
« universities,............. 46,080 
“4 internal improvements. ... 1,609,861 
“ individuals .............. 848 
? seats of government..... . 2,560 
Bounties, military, late war.......... 69,776 
“ Ly Mexican war..... e 189,540 
Reserved salaries..........0..eeee0. 24,235 
™ pa A are a 126,220 
“ COMMONER i oie vce ees 150,000 
Privahé CMM sc 6 isis Gedaieidin se ‘cae 179,880 
—_ 18,508,426 
2,970,334 
Swamp lands area.........cecseceseeess eee Eva 981,682 
Unappropriated balance, 1849..... ee eves eee. Acres 1,998,652 


The following table shows the quantities of land sold annually in Indiana, 
with the population of the State at various times, according to the State and 
Federal census :— 

LANDS SQ@LD ANNUALLY IN INDIANA, 






Years. Acres sold, Popula’n, | Years. Acres sold. Popula’n. 
eee 83,063 83 ae eee 247,072 60 
) Pee . 47,867 51 BORD cus ce cuk 339,744 83 
arena 81,242 89 i. eer 465,576 69 843,031 
BRAG; 6 é:050:8's ° 85,711 79 24,520 | 1831....... . 537,267 64 
p> Sen . 44,949 19 TESS, écinees : 531,858 68 
BEAR sdeeesee 85,876 26 it) AA ee 534,484 44 
bo) See 55,050 98 OGG ccc cece 650,665 81 
3) 137,135 96 1885. 6s. 00 1,547,500 21 
ae 155,985 52 NGOG i. SVe0 ss 8,016,960 77 
DOIG chen ie 371,374 80 LBB Tikes uss 1,181,327 84 
Beto nkenks 272,023 12 188s siicnde ee 497,801 08 
Ey ee ‘ 192,586 15 i). Re 572,474 89 
AOEG ss analy 56,461 09 1840..... eon 102,277 45 685,866 
WOOO, . ieee 165,482 02 147,178 | 1841........ 93,746 82 
yt) ee oe 266,340 52 1848 vias « 54,000 29 
LBSS vives ives 252,573 64 LSE. oss wee 46,543 50 
1828.... 151,893 41 Ne reer 99,999 99 
Ph) era 157,246 21 TORR. scent 73,257 42 857,33 2 
i ree 157,102 18 1846..... eee 108,528 65 
1GEG sii. S58 197,195 16 LOST Sci. pais 230,627 51 
BSSTs fucks ° 205,476 37 1848........ 821,790 36 932,777 





In addition to this, 1,179,259 acres actually situated in Indiana, were sold 
in the Chillicothe, Ohio land district, and are returned in Ohio sales. The 
population for 1845 and 1849 is estimated on the official return of taxable 
polls. These, in 1849, were 36 per cent more than in 1840; hence the 
population is taken at the same ratio of increase. The settlement of Indiana 
progressed from general causes differently at different times. Before the 
construction of the Erie Canal, of New York, in 1827, the produce of those 
States could command no market, and for twenty years, the annual sales of 
lands did not materially vary. Simultaneously with the outlet for produce from 
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the lakes to tide-water, formed by that work, the expenditure on the Na- 
tional Road, in Indiana, commenced. Both of these circumstances naturally 
stimulated settlement, and under the general influence of those speculations 
which pervaded the Union, the sales gradually increased to the enormous 
quantities returned in the year 1836; when, through the operation of the 
reformed policy of the Federal Government, as manifest in what was called 
the “specie circular,” refusing any longer to part with the public domain for 
hazardous credits, through which the lands were passing into the hands of 
> avenge a at the expense of the actual settlers, the sales were checked. 
uring the continuance of this mania, the efforts of the landholders and 
speculators to enrich certain localities, by the expenditure of public money, 
roduced a gigantic scheme of internal improvements. So well watered is 
diana, naturally, that the farmers of fifty-eight counties of the ninety or- 
ganized in that State, can transport their productions from their own doors, 
ty water, in flat boats, to market. Sixteen are bounded or intersected by the 
abash ; ten by the north branch of White River; twenty by the south, and 
its forks; fourteen by the Ohio, and its little tributaries; five by Lake Mich- 
igan and St. Joseph’s; and others by other branches and creeks, From all 
parts of the State, farmers and m ics can prepare their freights, and in 
the winter season float off to New Orleans, or other markets, and return in 
season for another year’s labor. 

Nevertheless, the speculative mania then rife throughout the Union, prompt- 
ed the most reckless undertakings, and Indiana suffered in common from these 
with others, The first work projected was the Wabash and Ohio Canal, to 
connect the waters of the lake with the Ohio River, by running from the 
Ohio State line, in the valley of Miami, to Lafayette, 138 miles; thence 90 
miles to Terre Haute, in the valley of the Wabash; from which river, ob- 
structions were to be removed to complete the navigation. The cost of this 
work was originally estimated at $2,000,000, which had been expended up 
to the time that the State suspended its payments in 1841. In the year 
1824, Congress, by special act, authorized the State of Indiana to construct 
a canal through the public lands, to connect the waters of the Wabash and 
the Miami, and granted 90 feet of land, on each side, to the State, to aid in 
the construction. In 1827, another law granted one and a half sections in 
width, on each side of the proposed canal, to aid in its construction, reserv- 
ing each alternate section to the United States. In 1832 the State passed 
a law to realize and render available the donations, and to appoint commis- 
sioners to borrow money, on the credit of the State, to prosecute the work. 
Operations were thus commenced, and in 1833 the middle section was put 
under contract. From that time forward, loans were occasionally made for 
this work, until the failure of the State credit, and the whole amount of stock 
issued on account of it, was as follows :— 


STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF BONDS SOLD, THE RATE OF INTEREST 
ALLOWED, THE AMOUNT REALIZED THEREFROM, THE DATE OF SALE, WHEN DUE, AND TO 
WHOM SOLD, FOR THE WABASH AND ERIE CANAL. 


BONDS ISSUED ON ACCOUNT OF WABASH AND ERIE CANAL. 


No. of Rate Am’tof Sold Date of 

bonds. p.c. Kind. bonds. for. sale, When due. To whom sold. 

lto 100 6 $ bonds. $100,000 $113,260 Aug., 1832 1852 to 1862 J. D. Beers & Co. 

lto 100 5 “ 100,000 102,050 Feb., 1835 1855 to 1865 Prime, Ward & King. 

lto 200 5 “ 200,000 204,100 Feb., 1835 1860 to 1875 Prime, Ward & King. 
50lto 565 5 “ 65,000 69,550 Ap’l, 1835 1860 to 1875 Secretary of War. 
566 to 699 5 « 134,742 141,479 Aug., 1835 1860 to 1875 J. J. Cohen & Brothers. 
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bonds, c. Kinds. bonds. for. sale. due. To whom sold. 
1100 to 1164 5 S bonds. 65,257 68,520 Aug., 1835 1865 to 1885 J.J. Cohen & Brothers, 
1215 to 1254 5 « 40,000 42,000 Sept., 1835 1865 to 1875 Prime, Ward & King. 
1255 to 1354 5 « 100,000 1 June, 1 1866 to 1886 J. J. Cohen & Brothers. 
1355 to 1357 5 « 3,000 3,210 July, 1836 1866 to 1886 Secretary of War. 
1358 to 1376 5 « 19,000 19,190 July, 1836 1866 to 1886 T. Biddle & Co. & Mor. Canal 
1937 to 1966 5 bed 30,000 July, 1837 1866 to 1886 Christmas, Livingston & Co 
1816 to 1936 5 « 120,000 is July, 1837 1866 to 1886 T. Biddle & Co. & Mor. Canal 
1937 to 2286 5 « 350,000 3000 Sept., 1837 1866 to 1886 Morris Canal. 
2287 to 2686 5 “ 400,000 396,000. Jan., 1839 to 1889 Morris Canal. 








mn ace ave nec $1,727,000 1,767,560 


The legislature of 1832 also incorporated eight joint stock companies, for 
constructing railroads from the Ohio River to Indianapolis, and to different 
places on the Wabash, with an aggregate capital of $4,000,000. The spirit 
of speculation then rife in lands and other property, required a bank to fa- 
cilitate its progress. The constitution of the State provides that there shall 
be no institution to issue bills of credit, or notes payable to bearer or order, 
provided that this shall not be construed to prevent the legislature from es- 
tablishing a State bank, with not more than one branch to three counties ; 
and in 1834 the State Bank of Indiana was incorporated. It went into 
operation in Novémber, of that year, with ten branches, viz: at Indianapolis, 
Lawrenceburg, Richmond, Madison, New Albany, Evansville, Vincennes, 
Bedford, Terre Haute, and Lafayette. Subsequently, in 1835, a bank was 
located at Fort Wayne, one at South Bend, in 1838, and one at Michigan 
City, in 1839, making thirteen. Each of these branches issues and redeems 
its own notes, and discounts by its own board of ten directors; but three of 
these are chosen by the parent board, which controls the branches, and may 
suspend either of them. In case of insolvency of any branch, the State stock 
is paid in full before that of any individual stockholder. The State sub- 
scribed to the stock of this bank by the issue of bonds, and by turning over 
to the bank the fourth instalment of surplus revenue to be paid by the United 
States, which, however, was never paid by the United States, but which was 
anticipated by the sale of bonds. All the bonds issued by the State on ac- 
count of this bank, were as follows :— 


STATE BONDS ISSUED ON ACCOUNT OF STATE BANK OF INDIANA. 


No. of Rate Am’t of Date of 
bonds. p.c. Kind. bonds. Sold for. sale. When due. To whom issued, 
lto 500 5 $ bonds. $500,000 $505,250 Aug., 1834 1854 to 1864 Prime, Ward & King. 
lto @ 5 “ 000 ...... 1859 to 1874 
700 to 1099 5 & 399,000 416,955 Aug., 1835 1855 to 1865 J. J. Cohen & Brothers. 
116510 1214 5 “ 52,250 Sept., 1835 1855 to 1865 Prime, Ward & King. 
1377 to 1816 5 “ 440,000 444,400 Sept., 1836 1856 to 1866 T. Biddle & Co. & Mor. Canal. 
1to 1000 5 £ bonds. 1,000,000 980,000 Ap’l. 1839 1859 to 1874 Morris Canal. 
WUvdksns cake bb enenes 2,412,000 2,398,855 


The $1,000,000 issued to the Morris Canal, was sold to it by the president 
of the bank, at a time when it was largely in debt to the State of Michigan, 
much embarrassed in its affairs, and its stock selling at 56 per cent. The 

roceeds were payable in ten instalments, of which $20,000 only was real- 
ized, and the State realizes for the stock issued, $1,304,950 of bank stock. 
The whole amount of bonds issued to the bank was $2,412,000; but the 
bank acknowledges and pays interest only on $1,390,000. The difference, 
$1,022,000, lost by the bank through its own mal-administration, was turned 
over, by some legerdemain, to the internal improvement fund. Although 
the amount is a State loss, the bank ought to be held accountable for it. 
Individual subscriptions reached $1,366,668 75, making the whole bank capital 
$2,675,618 75. The operation of this new bank was to stimulate the ex- 
isting speculations. The sale of bonds abroad, for the bank capital, as well 
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as for the Wabash Canal, aided in keeping exchanges in favor of the State, 
and facilitating the loans to speculators, and sales of merchandise on credit. 
The distribution of the surplus revenue derived from the United States in 
— and which was loaned out in the several counties by law of 1837, the 

upon the National Road, the disbursements upon the Wabash 
Canal, and the discounts of the bank, naturally produced the desire for more 
extended operations, and in 1836, a law authorizing the borrowing of 
$10,000,000, for a grand internal improvement system, was passed. Under 
it, three commissioners were appointed to borrow‘money. This “system” 
was composed of the following works :— 


Find oguthbnicnrrashe sun eee TELE eee $1,400,000 
B White Biver Gatos vives ciccsccccnccvcscccececs 8,500,000 
3 Wabash and Erie Extension...........+ssee00005 1,300,000 
4 Wabash River Improvements.............+++++++ 50,000 
5 Madison and Lafayette Railroad ................. 1,300,000 
6 Turnpike from Vincennes to New Albany.......... 1,150,000 
7 “ New Albany to Orawfordville....... 1,300,000 

Os ddan Sa esanehe nd <einatennesasee tes cs's $10,000,000 


This vast scheme having been projected to benefit all localities in the 
State, operations were commenced on the whole simultaneously. The result 
was, that vast sums of money were expended before any one work was com- 
pleted. The funds set apart for the payment of interest and principal on the 
internal improvement debt, were: Ist., the tolls of the works; 2d., the tolls 
on the Wabash Canal, when the debt contracted for its construction should 
be paid from the lands granted by Congress; 3d., the sums received from 
Congress under the Distribution Act, $860,254 44; 4th., the bank stock 
owned by the State, when the profits accruing on it should have repaid the 
loans contracted to purchase it. This pledging of expected profits as security 
for further loans, shows the peculiar nature of the speculative mania then 
prevalent. The original plan of internal improvements, was, as a matter of 
course, considerably extended, and it very soon became evident that 
$20,000,000 would not more than half suffice to complete any portion, in 
consequence of the necessity of spending all the money that could be got in 
all parts of the State at once. The negotiation of the bonds, was also a 
source of most fearful jobbing, which resulted in serious losses to the State. 
The. Morris Canal Bank, which was a kind of tender to the late National 
Bank, was the largest and best customer on time for Indiana, as well as other 
State bonds, and the manner in which it succeeded in procuring those stocks 
which afterwards were pledged for the loans made on behalf of the late 
National Bank, by its agent in London, is indicated in an extract from the 
report of the Committe of the State of Indiana, appointed in 1841 to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the Board of Internal Improvement. 

Dr. Coe, one of the fund commissioners, was also one of the largest stock- 
holders in the Morris Canal Bank, the New York, Staten Island and Whaling 
Company, and also a director of the Staten Island Bank. By these institutions, 
the State lost $2,275,000. The committee report that Dr. Coe became a stock- 
holder in the Morris Canal at the following dates, and for the amounts annexed : 

November and December, 1836...........eeeeeeeees 70 shares, 
SO MIT oo Sd nike iain 6:40 bas 090 0 want sagtcnesbenee 298.“ 
i akan dg 40 
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These he held until October 19, 1840. In the spring and summer of 
1837, the Morris Canal was reorganized, and large quantities of its stock were 
issued to certain leading men at 50 per cent on the dollar, in order to pro- 
cure the use of their names as directors, to give sufficient credit to the com- 

any to enable it to negotiate its bonds in Europe to the amount of 
$1,961,777, which fell due in 1846. It seems that Dr. Coe became a stock- 
holder at the same time, and also that the Morris Canal Company received 
in 1836 $898,824 of Indiana bonds, At the date of its report in Febru- 
ary, 1837, the company owed the State $584,890, and in February, 1838, 
the amount was increased to $733,138, or by $148,258 ; during which period, 
it appears Dr. Coe received 338 shares of stock, at 50 cents on the dollar. 
We may now make an extract from the report of the investigating com- 
mittee, as follows :— 

“The committee also obtained an account of numerous benefactions re- 
ceived by Dr. Coe from the Morris Canal and Banking Company, which, 
upon their face, evince anything but a just regard to his duties as fund com- 
missioner, as a mere exposition of the facts alone will make evident. 


He is credited with a commission of 5 per cent upon a sale of $400,000 

IE OID Sv ans sued ducvccovoedsuceutas (94unbpecdcccee $20,000 
His half of profits on a sale of 280 bonds.........0eseeeeeeereeeeess 11,200 
All his stock, 398 shares in the Morris Canal Bank at par, which at the 

time were not worth more than 15 cents on the dollar, making a differ- 





OR as is ie OG rei SS 33,680 
TS nn in wa nage ckas baat edule bb en seaws 89,000 
MS i 5 aaa ein g PRG WP GAME 6 OK a haa SORIA dp ts kos 08 $108,880 


“Here we have it evident that Dr. Coe received commissions and profits 
and benefits from the Morris Canal and Banking Company alone of more 
than $100,000. It needs no comment.” 

The development of transactions like these, gave a great impulse to that 
popular feeling which was manifesting itself against the payment of the State 
debt, and also aided materially in preventing further loans. The impossi- 
bility of continuing to borrow, caused a suspension of the public works in 
1839, and in 1840 the Board of Internal Improvement was suspended, one 
member only, Noah Noble, Esq., being continued at a salary of $1,000. 
The condition of the public works was then as follows :— 


PUBLIC WORKS OF INDIANA, DECEMBER, 1841. 
Estimated To be 


Length. cost. Expended. Expended. Final disposition. 
Wabash and Erie Canal 1294 $2,041,012 £2,041,012 ....... 
Wabash and Erie Exten- 

RET Se eee 1044 1,500,000 408,855 $1,191,145 Surr’nd. to trustees. 
Cross Cut Canal....... 49 718,672 420,679 297,998 Surrendered to Co. 
White Water Canal... 764 1,675,738 1,099,867 575,871 Surrendered to Co. 
Central Canal......... 1244 2,299,853 568,046 1,731,807 Surrendered to Co. 


“ — Extension...... 194 3,532,394 831,802 2,701,092 Retained by State. 
Erie and Michigan..... 182% 2,624,823 156,324 2,468,499 Retained by State. 
Madison and Indianapo- 


lis Railroad ........ 85% 2,046,600 1,498,018 553,587 Surrendered to Co. 
—e and Lafay- 
ette Turnpike ...... 73 593,787 72,182 621,555 Abandoned. 


Albany and Vincennes 
ye eee 105 1,127,205 654,411 472,884 Retained by State. 
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Jeffersonville and Craw- 
fordville............ 164% 1,651,800 
Wabash Rapids 


eeeeeee eee 


Estimated 
Length. _ cost. Expended. 


102,500 9,589 





To be 
expended. Final disposition. 


872,788 1,279,967 Abandoned. 
92,961 Abandoned. 





Total.......,... 1,289 19,914,424 8,164,528 11,749,896 
And the public debt, in the aggregate, was as follows :— 


FOURTH INSTALMENT OF SURPLUS REVENUE. 


Amount of 


Kind. bonds. Sold for. Date of sale. 


$294,000 $294,000 





No. of Rate Am’t of 

bonds, p.c. Kind. Sold for. Date of sale. 

1 to 169 5 .$ bonds. $169,000 $148,720 Say 1840 or 1841 
170 to 200 5 « 000 9,727 Nov. & Dec., 1841 
201 to 300 5 « 100,000 88,000 Say 1840 or 1841 
301 to 350 5 “ 50,000 44,000 Say 1840 
351 to 374 5 “ 24,000 13,207 Say May, 1841 
375 to 394 5 bed 20,000 
395 to 441 5 “ 47,000 41,360 Say 1840 or 1841 
44210 456 5 “ 15,000 4,707 Say 1841 

| Re er ae $456,000 $349,722 


When 
due. To whom sold, 


1864 State Bank. 


STATE BONDS ISSUED ON ACCOUNT OF THE MADISON AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILROAD. 


When due, 


July, 1864 
July, 1864 
July, 1864 
July, 1864 
July, 1864 
July, 1864 
July, 1864 
July, 1864 


To whom issued. 
Madison Bond Company. 


Madison Bond Company. 


Madison Bond Company. 


This Madison Bond Company was composed of the officers of the road, and 
was organized to evade the law in relation to the sale of the State bonds. 


ISSUED TO LAWRENCEBURG AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILROAD. 


No.of Rate Amount of 
bonds. p.c. Kind. bonds. 
l1to 221 5 §$ bonds. $221,000 $221,000 


ISSUED FOR INTEREST. 


Date of When 
Sold for. sale. due, 


whom issued. 


1855 Lawr'gh & Indianap. railr’d. 


No.of Rate Amount of Date of When 
bonds. p.c. Kind. bonds. for. _ sale, due, To whom issued. 
lto 7 7 $bonds. $7,000 $7,000 1841 1846 North and Barrett. 
to2038 7 * 1,000 1,000 1841 1846 J.J. Astor. 
204t0o 210 7 . 7,000 7,000 1841 1846 Canal Bank, Albany. 
to 239 7 - 1,000 1,000 1841 1846 
to240 7 - 1,000 1,000 1841 1846 G.K. Sistare. 
241to149 7 a: 9,000 9,000 1841 1846 Davis & Brooks. 
250 to 251 37 sa 2,000 2,000 1841 1846 Prime, Ward & King. 
to 252 7% ” 1,000 1,000 1841 1846 J.J. Astor. 
i ciicitivkvcéate cas $29,000 $29,000 
By recapitulation the debt was as follows :— 
Amount of bonds, Amount sold for. 
Internal Improvement Fund.............. $8,918,000 00 $7,243,851 504 
Wabash and Erie Canal Fund............ 5 1,727,000 00 1,767,560 00 
State Bank of Indiana............ asees 2,412,000 00 2,398,855 00 
Fourth instalment of surplus revenue. ieese : 294,000 00 294,000 00 
Madison and Indianapolis Railroad......... 456,000 00 849,722 22 
Interest on State bonds................. 29,000 00 29,000 00 
Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis Railroad... 221,000 00 221,000 00 





ONS Cae ice ctweds oebeadewwic vt3 


$14,057,000 00 


$12,303,988 724 


Of these stocks, the State lost by bad debts the following sums :— 





Morris Canal and Banking Company...... apes speee 
Western Bank of New York................. cove 
Pontiac Railroad Company............ ceagboneves 


$2,195,769 34 


240,000 00 
90,000 00 





thy 

















141,573 40 


Binghampton Bank.............cceceeeeeees rer 60,700 00 
Bank of WONG + 604 4 deiccedvcesenndesiaekebs 81,600 00 
Bank of North America at Buffalo................ 43,000 00 
Staten Island Whaling Company..........-.....+. 60,000 00 
“ « “ “ ~ with other securities 20,000 00 
Be SEF. TOU 06 oso sis'n'e ccwnvicaedede Ceeves 28,000 00 
W. A. Swan......... be Colab ednbicasteisaviasouidds 4,000 00 
Se ain KhbAs widlin aide 04 dn an ownage eth ns 55,000 00 
Compromise pro I es RM Ripe Posy 285,149 60 
Madison reo om HE: , S caduve cr taue guns 55,000 00 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank of Buffalo............+ 200,000 00 
nc « <a bsleaiie ikanins stittansdatenenn -» $8,559,791 34 


In addition to the stock debt, there was issued, in 1840, to compensate 
contractors on the public works that had been stopped, Treasury notes bearing 
6 per cent interest, and receivable for all State dues, to the amount of 
$1,500,000, to meet State exigencies. In 1842, there was due the State 
Bank, for advances, a considerable sum, and in discharge of this, $722,640, 
of similar notes, bearing 5 per cent interest, were issued. It was now the 
case that, the ability to borrow having ceased, it became necessary for the 
State to resort to taxation. The taxes appropriated exclusively to the pay- 
ment of the interest yielded, in 1839, as follows :— 


TAXES OF STATE OF INDIANA TO PAY INTEREST, IN 1839. 


80 cents on $100 of taxable property, amounting to $107,337,715, deduct- 





ing 9 per cent for collection..........seeeeeeeeseees bditséing deans $294,000 
Redan Ons GMO) TABS a6. 66 odie kbd evi maeRincbcdcnciecWeesdcbccecs 22,000 
Excess over 6 per cent interest on $294,000 of bank stock............. 8,820 
Interest on third instalment of surplus revenue............00..eeeeee 25,180 
Cuma WE PATIOS “ROTIs os onc 8 5 deh cde ccc bocs tie ObisbSs ce oe hee eee 138,838 
From Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis Railroad..................00005 11,050 
Interest due from New York banks... ........ccccccceccenccceccececs 46,000 
OS PER SEEN I TARO E OT Mp GE eT A LANES ae TARE eA ipoar de $420,388 


This was short, by nearly $400,000, of the amount necessary to meet the 
interest and eivil expenses, and the Legislature of 1839 raised the tax to 30 
cents on the $100, and added a poll tax of 75 cents. The result of this was 


as follows :— 
REQUIRED For 1841. 





COVE WE cheb cc ctecbias secihsdbsepeiSibarvivse ne $90,000 
Interest on internal improvement loan.............s0005 683,371 
Deficit of 1840......... Co ee re rverererentnsetnccocess 40,000 
Di cievsants cukcntenhstan er eeccesccccecons $813,271 
The means were as follows :— 
Interest from State Bank.........seeeeeeces $71,000 
¥ “ Indianapolis Railroad.......... 11,000 
« arising from canal lands ..... eebeade 22,000 
Water privileges... .....-cscsescevescesces 5,000 
Canal and railroad tolls..........cceeceeees 10,000 
Be plas MOVES... 2... ce ckebbesiebbscce 48,000 
One-third property tax for 1840............. 40,000 





217,000 





To be met by taxation.............. beccvecvcces $594,271 
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Total taxable property for 1841.......... $107,087,317 

Lands coming into tax in 1841........... 9,747,630 

Lands omitted in 1840 .........2.ese00. 7,881,666 

Total taxable en’ SEE $124,666;569 

Yielding, at 30 ome. debe dbevececsonce 878,999 

100,166 polls, at 75 cents tax........... ° 93,860 
WE WR Natucbinednsdddiicecce ——_—s_ 467,859 


This was the estimate for 1841, and it totally and entirely failed. From 
all these resources, money sufficient for the civil list could not be obtained, 
without pledging bonds at a very low rate. It became apparent that the tax 
of 30 cents on the valuation of the property, in addition to the poll tax, would, 
if required in specie, be more than the people could pay. It was, however, 
a age in the depreciated State serip, which, although it retired a quan- 
- m the market, yielded no means to the State. It became evidently 

ious to depend on the ability of the people to pay, because the fixed 
property was valued at a high rate, inasmuch as that property can never be 
made available in payment of the State debts. The ability of the people to 
pay taxes, depends upon the profits of their business. Now, the large pro- 
coe of the 100,000 voters then occupying Indiana, were small farmers, 
iving in log huts, depending upon the sale of surplus pork and grain for the 
purchase of their necessaries, and the expectation of drawing $1,000,000 per 
annum from such sources, to pay the interest or principal of debts contracted 
for the prosecution of speculative enterprises, was not realized. The capital 
mo a in trade in Indiana, was scarcely $3,000,000, and it was proposed 
to draw 50 per cent of that every year to pay interest. Under the anti-com- 
mercial policy of the Federal Government, the foreign market for American 
farm produce, was restricted, and, of course, the ability of the farmer to pay 
taxes which depended upon profitable sales, was diminished, and the taxes be- 
came insufferable. More particularly, when the expenditures on the National 
Road having ceased in 1838, the State works stopped in 1839, and bank 
dealers were called to pay up, as the bank felt the increasing necessity of re- 
suming its specie payments to preserve its existence. These circumstances 
produced a great pressure, and affected the value of property very materially. 
The means of meeting the interest for 1841, were not forthcoming, and 
State bonds, bearing 7 per cent interest, redeemable in five years, were offered 
to bondholders for interest. Of these, $29,000 only, as above, were accepted. 
The general distress not only interfered with the duties of assessors, inducing 
an inefficient mode of assessment, but promoted the conviction that the taxes 
could not be paid, and in June, 1839, the tax of 30 cents, levied in 1838 to 
meet the internal improvement interest, was reduced to 15 cents, and from 
1840, up to January, 1847, no further effort was made to pay the State in- 
terest, although the receipt of the outstanding treasury notes for State 
dues annually diminished the amount, and cleared the way for the healthy 
operation of the tax law subsequently enacted. The progress of the treasury 
notes was as follows :— 


INDIANA TREASURY NOTES ISSUED AND REDEEMED. 


Act of 1840, Act of 1842. 
6 per cent. 6 per cent. 5S percent. 5 percent. Total. 
MN vicckons an $1,500,000 $722,640 $2,222,640 
Cancelled, 1841.... $147,700 $46,350 
6 1843.... 898,565 91,990 
2 1844.... 200,525 72,405 


1845.... See ees 
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Cancelled, 1846.... 147,370 76,590 
si 1847.... 148,510 100,320 
s 1848.... 180,380 153,455 
1,290,530 500,910 1,791,440 
Outstanding, Oct., 1848........ $209,470 $221,730 $431,200 


There was also issued, in 1842, for the purpose of redeeming the $50 6 per 
cent treasury notes, $100,000 of } per cent treasury notes; of these, $38,900 
have been redeemed, leaving $61,100 outstanding. There has been also 
paid on these treasury notes, for interest, $234,892 81, making the sum of 
$2,026,332 81, which the State of Indiana paid on its public debt. There 
was also issued, on account of the Wabash and Erie Canal, two descriptions 
of scrips. One of these was issued in the years 1840-41 and 1842, by the 
canal commissioners, on their own authority, to the extent of $89,909 05, 
and was redeemable by dues to the canal, and in payment of lands. Of this 
there remains out $5,689 23, There was also issued another description, 
by the State officers, to the amount of $419,355, redeemable in the same 
manner, and of this there remains out $173,681. 

When the State failed to pay its interest, therefore, there was outstanding 
near $3,000,000 of paper issued in various forms to domestic creditors, and 
made receivable in payment of taxation, sapping the resources of the State, 
by preventing the receipt of available money. Notwithstanding the general 
distress, and the embarrassed condition of the State treasury, the necessity 
of some settlement of the debt was apparent, and, as is usual in such circum- 
stances, many projects were entertained, among which was a proposal to 
sell the public works. But none of these met with any success. In 
1845, however, some of the leading bondholders proposed, through their 
agent, Charles Butler, Esq., of New York, a method of compromise, which 
has been carried out. This compromise was based upon the Wabash Canal, 
and its value as a State work, when completed. 

The inability of the people of Indiana to pay their debt in full by taxa- 
tion, was admitted; but they had the means of paying in this canal, if it 
should be completed. On this basis, therefore, a bill was passed January, 
1846, in effect to place the canal and its lands in the hands of trustees, who 
should complete it with funds subscribed for that purpose by the bondhold- 
ers. That the State should then provide, by taxation, for one-half the old 
debt, and one-half its arrears of interest. That the other half of the debt and 
of arrears of interest, should be a charge only upon the canal. The details of 
this law were modified by another act of January, 1847, which went into 
operation. The leading bondholders m London, on the representations of 
Mr. Butler, at a meeting adopted the following resolutions :— 


RESOLUTION OF THE LONDON COMMITTEE OF INDIANA BONDHOLDERS, 


Ist. That under the circumstances stated in the report of Mr. Charles Butler, 
confirmed by a letter from His Excellency, James Whitcomb, dated 5th Febru- 
ary last, addressed to Mr. Palmer, it is the opinion of the undersigned that it will 
be for the interest of the bondholders of the State of Indiana to concur in the 
a laid down in the act of the Legislature, passed at Indianapolis on the 
19th January last, for the adjustment of the public debt of that State, by the pay- 
ment of one moiety of the principal and interest by taxation, and the other moiety 
by the property and tolls of the canal from the State line adjoining Ohio to Evans- 
ville, on the Ohio River, such property to be assigned to three trustees, and the 
State to be freed from responsibility on that portion of the debt and interest so 
to be secured. 
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2d. That Mr. C. Butler be requested to apply to the bondholders of the State 
of Indiana resident in the United States, for their co-operation with the bond- 
holders in Europe, in carrying out the arrangement upon the principle stated in 
the foregoing resolution. 

London, 30th May, 1846. 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS. 
PALMER, MACKILLOP, DENT, & CO. 
Signed by) BARING, BROTHERS & CO. 


MORRISON, SONS, & CO. 
MAGNIAC, JARDINE & CO. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, the requisite subscriptions were pro- 
cured. By the acts of the Legislature of Indiana of 1846 and 1847, all 
outstanding bonds were placed upon the same footing, and provision was 
made for the funding of all the bonds, and their accrued interest, into stocks 
transferable in New York, and also for the payment of interest upon those 
stocks, one-half of which are called Indiana Bate stocks, “and are provided 
for by taxation,” and for which the State faith is pledged; the other half are 
called “Indiana canal stocks,” and for which the Wabash and Erie Canal 
lands, &c., are pledged. Under this arrangement, for each bond and its ac- 
crued interest, the holders received :-— ; 

Ist. For one-half the principal, a cirtificate for five hundred dollars, bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent, payable half yearly, commencing in July, 1847 ; 
4 per cent in cash, and 1 per cent funded to 1853; after 1853, the whole 
payable in cash. 

2d. For one-half of the back interest, a certificate for one hundred and 
fifty dollars, bearing interest at the rate of 2} per cent after 1853. 

hese stocks are payable by the State. 

3d. For the other half of the principal, a certificate for five hundred dol- 
lars, bearing 5 per cent interest after first of January, 1847. 

4th. For the other half of the back interest, a certificate of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, bearing 5 per cent interest after first of January, 1853. 

These stocks are payable out of the revenues of the canal. 

There exist, after the creation of these stocks in the market, the following 
debt and stocks pertaining to the State of Indiana :— 

Ist. Indiana bonds, as now existing, so long as there are any not 
converted. 

2d. The Indiana canal loan, bearing 6 per cent interest, issued for the 
eight hundred thousand dollar loan required to complete the canal. 

3d. The Indiana State 5 per cent stock, issued for half the principal ; pay- 
able by the State. 

4th. The Indiana State 2} per cent stock, issued for half the interest ;_pay- 
able by the State. 

5th. The Indiana canal 5 per cent preferred stock, issued for half the 
principal to subscribers; payable by canal. 

6th. the Indiana special 5 per cent preferred stock, issued for half the in- 
terest to subscribers; payable by canal. 

7th. The Indiana canal 5 per cent deferred stock, issued for half the prin- 
cipal to non-subscribers ; payable by canal. 

8th. The Indiana special 5 per cent deferred stock, issued for half the in- 
terest to non-subscribers ; payable by canal. 

This complicated operation results in the following statement of debt :— 























Indiana, 


INDIANA STATE STOCKS, 


percent. Redeemable. Amount. 
Bonds on which bank pays interest........... 5 1855 to 1865 $1,890,000 
“ unsurrendered, not payable at all unless 
surrendered... .......eseseeseseees ne 1,928,50 


July, DE Ca vk5 baceans nebeese 5 1867 4,066,500 
January, 1848 .......cceesececceees 5 1868 463,000 

OE JMO Gini nv cicneces ibaics 5 1868 49,500 

Bonds, State, half interest “deferred” ........ 24 1,622,617 
Total liabilities of State for interest............ pea ae dedwecs $6,201,617 


To be met by taxation :— 
INDIANA CANAL DEBT, 


Rate 
per cent. Red’mable. Amount. 


i UO ois ans 0 45 oan 0 nes sna sggawoton vas 6 ede $800,000 
Half of principal to subscribers “ preferred”.......... 5 1867 4,079,500 
“ “ non-subscribers “deferred”........ 5 cane 499,500 

“ interest to subscribers “special preferred”... . . 5 eake 1,213,625 

« “ non-subscribers “special deferred”. . 5 146,850 
DR i's tse Scswiinsikuaien ve eile tialihaaitie: iia $6,739,475 
ie ii Si PRE ee ig eR AE AGEN 6,201,617 
PA Sc cop nia bahae oun Gp it onhhbaiind Unde seen ce 1,390,000 

“ wumeurrendered bonds. .....cccccscccccccsecccessccecs 1,923,500 

eth Qiu sisi as Aa nein dade dine eines $16,254,592 


The property of the canal consists of lands, donations by Congress, to the 
extent of some 1,000,000 acres, and worth $2,400,000, and also the tolls 
of the canal. By the terms of the law, the State pays 2 per cent cash 
semi-annually, or 4 per cent annually, on the stock issued for principal, and 
1 per cent per annum funded, up to January, 1853, when the 21 per cent 
interest on the stock issued for arrearage interest, will commence, and to it 
will be added the 1 per cent deficit, from January, 1847, to January, 1853. 
The revenues of the canal, after paying the repairs and the 6 per cent in- 
terest on the money advanced for its completion, are applied to the comple- 
tion, until January, 1853, when all back interest, and arrears of interest, are 
funded in a canal 5 per cent stock. 

The canal stock issued to subscribers to the loan is called “ Preferred Canal 
Stock,” and will be first paid, both principal and interest, out of the canal 
revenues, before any payment of either will be made upon the canal stock 
issued to non-subscribers. 

The right of all bondholders to subscribe to the loan of eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and receive preferred canal stock, continued until the first 
of November, 1847, but there is no limit to the time within which bond- 
holders may surrender bonds for the other stocks; it is, however, provided, 
that bonds surrendered, will not be entitled to cash payments, that may have 
been made before the surrender for any part of the accrued interest, but all 
arrears of interest, up to the date of such surrender, will be funded in the 
stock designated above as Indiana State 2} per cent, and Indiana canal 5 per 
cent special stock. 

Thus, in order to receive the cash payment of interests January next, the 
bonds must be funded prior to that time. If funded prior to that payment, 
the holder gets $10 cash, and $24 of stock to draw 24 per cent interest in 
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1853 ; if funded afterwards, $12} of a $24 per cent stock, payable 
in 1853. 

The first semi-annual cash payment of interest, being 2 per cent on the 
stock designated as Indiana State Fives, was made in New York by the State 
agent, on the Ist day of July, 1847, and as each bond yields five hundred 
dollars of this description of stock, it amounts to $10 cash on each, and $2} 
are funded to draw interest after 1853. In relation to bonds not surrendered, 
the law authorizing the surrender, states :— 


“ Provided further, that the State will make no provision whatever hereafter to 
pay either principal or interest on any internal improvement, bond or bonds, until 
the holder or holders thereof shall have first surrendered said bonds to the agent 
of State, and shall have received in lieu thereof certificates of stock, as provided 
in the first section of this act.” 


This may operate hardly upon bonds held on account of minors and others, 
where there is no authority to surrender. 

The law which authorized this conversion of stock, provided for the re- 
assessment of property in the State, and the imposition of a tax of 25 cents 
on the $100 of valuation, and of a poll tax of 75 cents; out of which was to 
be paid the State expenses, a proportion of treasury notes annually, and the 
4 per cent interest on the new stock issued by the State for half the prin- 
cipal. Should the tax not yield sufficient to pay the 4 per cent, then its pro- 
ceeds are to be divided pro rata, and the deficit to be funded, with interest, 
up to 1853. This tax was levied and collected, and has proved sufficient to 
meet the interest. It was estimated that if all the bonds were surrendered, 
the interest payable by the State would amount to $221,360 up to 1853, 
and after that, to $336,337. As all the bonds had not been surrendered, 
the interest in 1848 amounted only to $182,170. It is estimated that through 
the increasing value of the State property, and the number of inhabitants, 
that the revenue from the tax will suffice to pay the whole interest accruing 
in 1853, without increasing the rate of tax. As an indication of this pro- 
gress, the following table of taxable property has been compiled from the 
official documents :-— 

NUMBER OF POLLS AND NUMBER OF ACRES TAXED, AND VALUE OF TAXABLES IN INDIANA. 
Townlots Corporation Personal 


Years. Acres. Value. Impr’ments. & build’s. stock. property. _Total. Polls. 
1839.... $7,475,320 $66,703,105 ......... $14,357,550 $1,716,240 800 $107,337,715 95,291 
1840. 8,273,000 58. EE 12,503,519 1,168,343 740,166 91,756,019 100,166 


eee 343, 
1843.... 14,924.866 55,098,170 $21,507,473 12,454,221 174,124 15,094,096 104,327,084 113,262 
1844,... 15,583,247 56,734,668 21,992,179 12,805,111 168,575 23,889,532 115,590,065 117,536 
627, 13,042,732 


tei 22, 
1846... 16,510,932 57,687,587 23,240,756 13,554,226 175,973 27,607,144 122,265,686 126,939 
1847.... 16,654,961 58,094,332 23,484,757 13,909,047 153,178 28,916,746 124,610,441 130,071 
16,623,091 58,290,434 24,088,074 14,392,136 130,170 32,072,895 128,960,986 136,265 


Under this increase of property, the annual assessments have swollen 
largely, as follows :— 
ASSESSMENTS FOR ALL PURPOSES, STATE OF INDIANA, 


Years. State. County. Road. School. Township. Total. Delinquent, 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
Secs ce sas ove ctcctkh getbads kaon ce 726,072 63 85,000 
1845.... 323,054 82 817,706 110,864 88 7,409 62 4,51619 ‘763,051 87 186,569 
1846.... 418,917 95 830,122 124,820 89 11,088 89 1,807 77 892,706 77 102,598 
1847.... 461,994 44 354,470 144,514 20 14,817 60 17,442 92 992,739 38 152,190 
1848..: 488,627 44 891,695 154,270 93 22,845 28 17,550 96 1,074,989 61 135,795 


The delinquencies on the collections are progressively less, and it is appa- 
rent, from the increasing value of the taxable property, and the number of the 
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people, that the yield of the tax must annually progress, and that in a ratio 
equal to the required demands upon the treasury in 1853. The outstanding 
6 per cent treasury notes will soon be retired, and ample provision in the 
school fund derived from bank profits has been made to retire the 5 per 
cent treasury notes. Thus, in the auditor's report for 1845, the estimates for 
1848 were as follows :— 





Interest 

3 Polls, Property. Amount. Collection. payable. 
Estimate.......... $130,000  $125,500,000 $447,750 $363,450 $221,360 
Actual results..... 136,265 128,960,000 488,627 434,765 182,170 
Excess over estimate $6,265 $3,460,000 $40,877 GiLSIG: io Sanu... 


This is a satisfactory progress, and indicates the general soundness of the 
principle on which the estimates were made. Should all the bonds be sur- 
rendered, the interest payable by the State in 1853 will be about $330,000, 
without any further charge upon the treasury for domestic debt, — It is, there- 
fore, evident that the stocks for which the State is liable, are amply pro- 
vided for. 

The charge upon the canal is now $6,739,475, liable to be increased to 
$7,701,225, by the surrender of outstanding bonds. The quantity of land 
belonging to this canal, when the trustees took possession July, 1847, was 
887,067 acres ; subsequently increased by act of Congress in 1848, to 922,386 
acres. There were sold of this land in 1848, 53,674 acres, for $75,246, at 
which rate the whole land is worth $1,500,000, and the tolls on the canal for 
three years have been as follows :— 


TOLLS ON WABASH AND ERIE CANAL. 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
EE EEC OE eee Fo T ree $2,787 99 $12,702 10 
Lafayette cde 4 iiss <n ee $55,548 11 59,766 49 61,656 49 
Logansport ......-..++0++ 17,074 36 17,898 14 18,167 39 


Sistas ausencésepsecss:  daveeeace 7,598 76 9,500 76 
‘Fort Wayne.........eeeess 29,674 63 35,097 90 47,143 64 








Total.........++0-+- $102,297 10 $123,149 28 $149,170 38 


The revenue of the canal for the first six months of the fiscal year 1849, 
exceeded those of the same period of 1848 30 per cent. The proceeds of 
the lands, and the net tolls, after paying 6 per cent interest on the loan ad- 
vanced to complete it, are all applicable to construction, until 1853. All the 
back interest, and all arrears, will then be funded in a 5 per cent stock, in- 
stead of a 23 per cent, as is the case with the State arrears. It is to be ob- 
served that the “preferred canal stock,” principal and interest, is all to be 
paid out of the canal revenues, before any payment is made on the canal 
stock issued to non-subscribers, or deferred stock. Under the supposition that 
the canal is completed in four years from July, 1848, the means will be 
land, $1,500,000, tolls for four years, $600,000, and subscriptions, $800,000, 
making $2,900,000. The original estimate was short of $2,100,000, and 
there has been completed 96 miles, of which the estimates were $790,171, 
at an actual expense of $781,719. Thus indicating that the means of the 
canal are amply sufficient for its completion. The last report of the trustees 
for the year ending December Ist, 1848, was as follows :— 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE WABASH 
AND ERIE CANAL, FROM THE Ist OF DECEMBER, 1847, TO THE lsT OF DECEMBER, 1848. 
RECEIPTS. ge 
Balance on hand, 1st December, 1847..... Sivek < ine $483,511 50 
Tolls and water rents .... 6.6050. eeeeeees re cakes 145,414 82 
Lands east and West of Tippecanoe 5,884 75 


“ jn Vincennes district 15,246 92 
Bond-holders’ subscription... .. 838 80 
Interest on deposits in New York Banks and exchange 16,980 22 


There has also been received for lands 

west of Tippecanoe in scrip $11,600 00 

For lands east of Tippecanoe in scrip, 
: ; 


Fes 


$727,877 01 


24,676 31 


6,378 91 
a $42,655 22 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
I BION gods 6a sc cetansasansesccceas $18,447 01 
Ordinary repairs of canal, &c..,....... ie pbleighie 88,924 75 
Extraordinary repairs 13,141 67 


Construction, Coal Creek to Terre Haute 268,896 85 
“s Terre Haute to Port Commerce 78,056 31 

Expenses of Engineers, surveys, and locations 11,46] 27 

Repairs of canal near Evansville 

Expense of Land Office.........06.0eseeteeceeeees 


Interest paid subscribers to the advance of $800,000.. 
$459,004 72 


Balance $268,872 29 


Of which $216,032 84 was on deposit with the Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company at interest. 

The second instalment of the advance of $800,000 was payable Februa 
Ist, 1849, aud the third and last, July 1st, 1849. Every section of this frork 
put in operation, not only enhances its own means, but promotes the pros- 
perity of the surrounding country, and, by so doing, lightens the burden of 
taxation for the State share of the debt. The present length of the canal be- 
ing 189 miles, and its revenue $150,000, it will at least double that sum on 
its completion, and suffice for the discharge of all the canal obligations. 

The Wabash and Erie Canal connects with the Ohio Miami Extension 
Canal, and through it delivers its freight upon Lake Erie, 84 miles from the 
Indiana line, at Toledo. From the Ohio line to Lafayette, Indiana, the canal 
runs 138 miles; thence to Lodi 51 miles. This 189 miles was the whole 
Jength in operation in 1848, from Lodi to Terre Haute. Thirty-six miles will 
be put in operation in 1849, making 225 miles. The Erie Canal of New 
York is 363 miles in length. The Wabash and Erie Canal, when finished 
to he Ohio River, will be 375 miles in length, in Indiana, and, including 
the eastern end of it, which lies in the State of Ohio, will be 459 miles in 
] ngth, from Toledo to Evansville, the longest canal in the United States. 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROBABLE REVENUE FROM THE WABASH AND ERIE CANAL, FROM 

1846 To 1855, INCLUSIVE, AS ESTIMATED 8TH DECEMBER, 1845. 


Receipts in Costofre- Paid for 
Length Cost of toils, water pairs and collec- 
Years. of canal, construction. rents, &c. incidentals, tion. 
1846.. 188 $2,929,000 $150,000 $120,000 $3,600 
1847.. 188 2,929,000 175,000 75,000 3,600 
1848.. 224 8,404,000 225,000 90,000 4,500 
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1849, . 337 4,944,000 830,000 185,000 6,600 188400 33-8 
1850.. 374 5,585,000 390,000 150,000 7,800 232,200 41-6 
1851.. 874 5,585,000 425,000 131,000 7,800 286,200 51-6 
1852.. 874 5,585,000 450,000 127,000 8,000 815,000 5 2-3 
18538.. 874 5,585,000 475,000 123,000 8,000 844,000 61-6 
1854.. 874 5,585,000 500,000 168,000 8,400 823,000 43-4 
1855. 874 5,585,000 500,000 123,000 8,400 868,600 65-8 


The act of 1847, levying taxes for the payment of State dividends, did not 
yield any returns until February, 1848. As the dividends commenced in July, 
1847, and were again due January, 1848, the State was obliged to borrow 
the money to meet them, and repay it after the fourth Monday in February, 
when the taxes are due the State treasury from the county treasurers. This 
time of payment by the county treasurers is made necessary by the fact that 
in an agricultural State, returns of sales do not reach producers until winter. 
It is obvious, therefore, that until the taxes had so far exceeded expenditures 
as to allow of an accumulation equal to the half years’s dividends, the State 
would be compelled annually to borrow the money for the January dividend. 
To obviate this, the State agent, Mr. James Collins, Esq., under a law of 
January, 1849, has proposed to the creditors to receive the January divi- 
dends on the first Monday in March, with interest at 6 per cent from Jan- 
uary—that is to say, with two months’ interest. This will obviate the ne- 
cessity on the part of the State to make temporary loans, or issue paper for 
dividends, and will continue only a short time, as the means of the State in- 
creases so rapidly as soon to enable it to resume the payments at a regular 
time. 





Art. I—RAILROAD LEGISLATION OF NEW YORK IN 1849. 


THE GENERAL RAILROAD LAW--SYRACUSE AND ROCHESTER RAILROAD, AND THE QUESTION OF PARALLEL 
ROADS-—-BRIDGE OVER LAKE CHAMPLAIN—RAILROADS FROM TROY TO RUTLAND—TROY TO PLATTS- 
BURGH-—PLATTSBURGH TO THE CANADA LINE--SACKETTS HARBOR TO ELLISBURGH—AUBURN TO 
BINGHAMPTON--BUFFALO TO HORNELLSVILLE—HARLEM—FARES~--COMPENSA1ION FOR DEATH BY UN- 
LAWFUL ACT. 


In a former article, the legislation, which might be of general commercial 
interest, was briefly noticed, by far the most exciting questions of the session 
related to the railroads. Under the act to authorize the formation of rail- 
road corporations, passed in 1848, any number of persons may associate into 
a corporation for constructing a railroad, under the provisions of that law, 
and no special charters can be granted. But in order to obtain the right to 
take anil, 4idhere agreements to purchase cannot be made,) an application 
must be made to the Legislature for a “ declaration of public utility,” as it is 
called, or a law declaring that in the opinion of the Legislature, the said road 
will be of sufficient public utility to guaranty the taking of private property 
for the construction of the same. What was meant by this phraseology of 
the statute, and how far it left any discretion with the Legislature, beyond 
securing the interests of property holders on the line of the road, was a much 
vexed question. On the one hand, it was contended that the only question 
which the Legislature were called upon to decide, was whether the public 
utility of the road would be such as to counterbalance the injury which pri- 
vate individuals would sustain in being obliged to sell a right of way over 
their farms. On the other hand, it was urged that the words “ public use,” 
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and “ public utility,” in the act referred to, were to be taken in a much more 
extended sense; that they opened for discussion the question of utility in a 
more enlarged signification, and invited the consideration of our State policy 
in regard to internal improvements, and the rights of private property in 
whatever form affected by it; that in determining the question of public 
utility, regard was to be had to the faith of the State toward existing roads, 
and those citizens of our own, and other States who had invested their money 
under our laws in works that might be seriously injured, if not destroyed, by 
the one contemplated ; and also to the consequences which such an exhibition 
of want of faith might have in preventing the investment of capital in works 
of improvement in other parts of the State where it was more needed. That the 
object of the Constitution and the act was simply to place all corporations on 
an equal footing with regard to the details of their charters, and enable them 
to know exactly what they might expect on the score of personal liability, 
the distribution of stock, the manner of taking lands, &c. It was to save the 
time of the Legislature, and expense to the State; to prevent the statute 
books from being loaded with hundreds of special acts, all repeating the same 
general provisions for erecting a body politic and corporate, “ making it capa- 
ble of suing and being sued, &c.” 

It was well known that in every application prior to the general law, the 
whole merits of the question, the advantages and disadvantages to the pub- 
lic of this or that particular route were fully discussed, and yet the grand 
and leading object to be attained by any company at that time was precisely 
the same as now—the right to take lands—a right which the act of incor- 

ration then carried with it, and without which, an incorporation would be 
worth nothing, but which had been expressly reserved from the general act. 
That the effect of the act was to confer upon artificial persons, or companies, 
the right which individuals always possessed of building a railroad on their 
own land; but that if they wanted special favors of the Legislature, that 
body was to use its discretion in the same way in which they would with in- 
dividuals. 

No one would dispute, that if there were no general law, there would be 
no limit to the inquiry into the expediency of granting this privilege; and 
was that inquiry limited by the circumstance that the Legislature had seen 
fit to declare in advance what rules should govern in regard to articles of as- 
sociation, subscriptions to stock, election of directors, and individual liability, 
under no one of which heads did the question as to the expediency of grant- 
ing a charter ever come up? The discussions of this question will be again 
adverted to in a notice of the bill upon which it arose. 

The Syracuse and Rochester Railroad Company, organized under the gen- 
eral railroad act, applied for a declaration of public utility. The discussion 
involved the whole question of parallel or competing railroads, and to what 
extent, if any, the Legislature should go in protecting existing interests. 
Syracuse and Rochester are already connected by a line of railroad, composed 
ot the Auburn and Syracuse, and the Auburn and Rochester roads, one of 
which was chartered in 1834, and the other in 1836. It was claimed that 
the proposed road, by taking a more direct and eligible route, would save 
about twenty-four miles in distance, and present improved grades, and that 
travellers from Albany to Buffalo would get through at least one hour sooner 
than heretofore ; that it would also offer cheaper freight and fares, In Oppo- 
sition, it was shown that the effect of the road would be to take away nearly 
all the through travel from the present line of road, leaving them but little 
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more than their way travel, which had not heretofore paid one-half the run- 
ning ex ; and it was contended that before granting a charter which 

should produce such results, a most urgent case of public exigency should be 

made out, and this was not made out here, as the proposed road could ac- 

commodate but a small amount of local travel, not enough to support it; 

that the people of the country through which it is to pass, are within reason- 

able distances of other avenues to market, the proposed route being within 

an average of seven miles from the present roads, and that there could be 

but little saving of expense on freight and fares, and little time gained, inas- 

much as the cars east of Syracuse and west of Rochester can be no heavier 

loaded than now, their grades being heavier; and as the passengers on the 

present line of roads must be accommodated in the train through to Buffalo, 

and this could not be done without either one line or the other running six 
trains, where they now run three, or without producing a delay to the pas- 
sengers over the proposed roads at its termini equal to the time gained 

in the passage. That even admitting this gain to through passengers, it is 
only lessening time to Buffalo one-eighteenth part, and that this time is li- 
able to be yet further reduced by the shortening of the Rochester road at 
two points, to the extent of eleven and a half miles. 

The advocates of the bill denied that it would injure the old roads to this 
extent, and contended that the worst effect would be to reduce the number 
of trains run on the old road, and thus reduce the expenses of running in the 
same proportion in which the income was diminished; but that the increase 
in travel heretofore showed that in all probability the increase would, by the 
time the direct road went into operation, furnish business enough for both 
lines. 

In answer to this, the opponents of the measure referred to the official re- 
ports made to the Secretary of State, which showed that these roads, owing 
mainly to the action of the State, have cost the sum of $3,950,000; the 
dividends made have amounted to an average of not quite 84 per cent on 
the cost of the roads—little enough, considering the trouble and cost attend- 
ing such investments. The highest per centage ever made on capital is 1054. 
The cost, as well as the yearly running expenses, had nearly doubled from 
1843 to 1848, and the increased demand for further facilities, and increased 
speed, had more than kept pace with the increased number of passengers, so 
that the per centage of net earnings upon the cost is but a trifle greater in 
1848 than it was in 1844. That they incurred an enormous expense in re- 
laying the road, under the compulsion of an enactment of the Legislature. 
That the business had probably reached an extent which will not be ma- 
terially increased for many years to come, for the reason that the Erie Rail- 
road, which, it is estimated, will divert one-half the western travel, the 
Oswego Railroad, which, in summer carries eight-tenths of the travel, and 
the Northern Railroad, must inevitably take a very considerable share of 
both the through and way travel that has heretofore sought this chan- 
nel. This road also derives considerable of its way travel from Palmyra and 
Lyons, and other places proposed to be touched by the new road, all of 
which would be diverted. The Auburn and Syracuse Road has a small 
amount of way business, not exceeding $7,000 per annum ; certainly the in- 
crease of way travel could not equal the expenses even, for many years, with- 
out reducing the accommodations very materially. ‘Thus the new road would 
deprive a large population of accommodations. Would that be public utility ? 
If a second road was constructed, the increased outlay would be for the pur- 
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pose of doing a business which had not yet paid 9 per cent on the 

capital. It was evident that one of the two results must follow: either one 
road would do all the through business, or the two roads would divide it. 
It had already been shown that their way business cannot support either the 
present or the proposed road. If, therefore, one road was found to be more 
advantageous than the other, the capital required to construct and main- 
tain the other would be thrown away; it could not be otherwise invested, 
and would not be required in this business. On the other hand, the division 
of the profits between the two roads would not afford to either a sufficient 
revenue to maintain it and to make dividends. Neither road would be able 
to make that expenditure for the construction and maintenance of a second 
track, for the best depot accommodations, engines, cars, for employing the 
most careful and skilful men to manage the business of the road, which would 
secure to the public the highest attainable speed, safety, and convenience. 
On. the contrary, the result would probably be, that both corporations would 
be compelled to avoid every avoidable expense, to suffer their roads, and the 
equipments thereof, to run down, to fall out of repair, to employ inferior en- 
gines, cars, and men, thereby depriving the public of that speed, safety, and 
convenience, in transacting their ible which would be afforded by a per- 
fect and well-regulated railroad. 

It was not contended that there was any express contract by the State to 
give these companies an exclusive right. In the course of the argument be- 
fore the committee, the constitutional question was debated, as to the right 
of the State to grant competing franchises. The case of the Charles River 
Bridge against the Warren Bridge, 11 Peters, 560, was considered as settling 
that question in favor of the power; but conclusive as that case might be, 
with regard to the right, there were circumstances connected with it which 
were considered equally conclusive against the policy. It will be remem- 
bered that the State had first chartered the Charles River Bridge, and many 
years afterwards the Warren Bridge, which last was, by the terms of its 
charter, to become a free bridge after a certain time. As it was in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the first-named bridge, of course the value of that fran- 
chise, as a toll bridge, was destroyed. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, (Judges Story, Thompson, and McLean, dissenting,) decided that 
there was nothing in the original charter that could be interpreted as a con- 
tract on the part of the State, and that therefore the first-named company 
could have no relief at law. But, so strongly were the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts impressed with the injurious consequences which such a precedent 
in legislation might have on the State, that, soon after the decision, they 
passed a law compensating the first-named company by a payment of 
$25,000. 

The remonstrants conceded the power to pass this law, if the public in- 
terests imperatively demanded it, but they contended that, in this case, the 
State had given to those who embarked in this enterprise every reason to 
believe that it would do no act to impair the value of what its own policy 
had created and fostered into being, as testified by its various enactments to 
aid in building the roads and fixing the route to be traversed, the loan of 
its credits, the raising of the fare, to induce capitalists to subscribe to the 
stock, the reservation of the right to purchase within fifteen years, and the 
act compelling them to relay the track. By the advocates of the bill, it was 
denied that any such obligation towards the companies was to be inferred, 
from the fact that the charters of the present roads specified the route 
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to be taken, for the reason that the corporators had at that tim» petitioned 
for gre route, and received from the Legislature only that for which 


they asked. 3 

The opponents of the bill replied that it was true that such pe'itions had 
been presented, but the Legislature had not granted the prayer wi hout con- 
sideration of the respective advantages of the two routes. Petitions had also 
been, at that time, presented in favor of the route now proposed, and the 
Legislature concluded that the views of the petitioners for the present route 
were, on the whole, the wisest. That the mere local travel on the roads 
could not have been the object then contemplated, since that travel had never 
supported the roads to this day. It was admitted by the advocates of the 

road that there was little probability that the stock would have 
been taken for a direct road from Albany to Buffalo at the time the existin 
roads were chartered. Six or seven millions would not have been subscribe 
in any other way than by making portions of it separately. In other words, 
a road was wanted from the Hudson to the lakes; it could not be built, un- 
less it accommodated the largest number of villages and citizens on the route. 
This admission, it was said, contradicted the assertion, that the roads were 
built more for the local than the through travel. This was the pioneer line, 
and the subsequent action of the State showed that the Legislature regarded 
it not as a mere local line, but one in which the whole country were in- 
terested. 

As to the other evidences of an implied guaranty, the State loaned its 
credit to the roads for the amount of $400,000, which amount was now 
owing from the companies. It was fair to presume that the State would not, 
by its own action, materially impair the ability of the companies to meet this 
obligation. The raising of fares, for the purpose of inducing subscriptions to 
the stock, and the reservation of a right to purchase, were acts indicative of 
the high estimate placed on the roads as the only avenue from the river to 
the lakes for years to come. Suppose the State had bought these roads— 
would the property of the State have been sacrificed to benetit a population 
of about 30,000? The State had invested many millions upon the Erie 
Canal. Suppose a company should demonstrate that they could construct 
another canal between the same points, which would save a distance of 
twenty-four miles, and a vast amount of lockage, was there a man who would 
hesitate to say that the State should protect itself, however great might be 
the benefits which the public would derive from the improvement? It had 
already adopted this policy of self-protection, by charging tolls on all goods 
carried over the railroads which would otherwise go by canal. And was 
not the same obligation imposed towards the citizens as towards the sov- 
ereignty? Was an investment of the State to be regarded as more sacred 
than that of an individual? It could not be supposed that the State would 
impose upon the companies the necessity of expending $1,200,000 in re- 
laying their road, unless some consideration was to be paid to the interests 
of those furnishing the money, when other lines asked the right of engaging 
in a competition which would be ruinous to these roads. It was nota sufhi- 
cient answer to say that this was only compelling them to make safe roads, 
Although the old flat rail had great disadvantages, yet it could have been 
used with safety for some years longer. The remonstrants did not contend 
in favor of a perpetual monopoly. That the time would come for building 
this road, was not doubted, but they contended that, in every point of view, 
it was inexpedient to build it at present, before the resources of the country 
were sufficient to support both lines of road. 
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There was, they said, an obvious distinction between roads which take 
away some of the profits of others, and those which take away not merely 
the profits, but the very means of support. The interest of the stockholders, 
though not entirely to be overlooked, is secondary to the interests of the 
public; but that requires, that, in providing conveniences for one class of 
citizens, you do not take away, to an t degree, those of another 
class. In brief, the position taken was this :—The proposed road will not be 
of sufficient public utility to counterbalance the injury which the public will 
sustain from crippling another road of great public utility, and the un- 
healthy competition which will ensue. 

We have endeavored to present the facts of the case, and the arguments 
based thereon, as fairly for both sides as the documents before us would 
admit. 

By far the most forcible argument for the bill was that, which, admitting 
all the facts put forward by its opponents in the report against it from the 
railroad committee, went to show that the railroad law limited the question 
of public utility entirely to the property-holders on the line, which we touched 
upon in speaking of the general railroad law. 

It was said that, if the opponents of the road construed that law correctly, 
then the law should be altered or repealed; but that it certainly could not 
have been the intention of the Legislature which passed it, to refuse free- 
trade privileges in this business, when they granted them to manufacturers 
by the general law for the formation of manufacturing corporations; that 
there was no reason why the same competition should not be allowed in this, 
as in all other branches of business; that, upon the doctrine contended for 
by the remonstrants, railroads could not be chartered, where, as in most in- 
stances, they would injure turnpike roads, and every charter would involve 
the State in a snarl with “ pretended vested rights.” 

To this it was replied, that railroads, unlike most other kinds of invest- 
ments, are fixed and permanent improvements; that they cannot be con- 
verted to any new use, and cannot be disposed of, except for the purpose of 
running them; and that hence, unless they are employed in their business, 
they are utterly useless, and are only so much sunken capital. There were 
reasons why we should be cautious in this matter, however liberal we may 
be in relation to other branches of business. Steamboats and manufactories 
have large spheres to operate in, rivers of water, many markets, and if by 
any chance their operations are confined, and they fail, the property still has 
some value; at all events, the public do not suffer so much, because the 
amount lost is comparatively small; but in railroads, if the project do not 
succeed, there is nothing but the iron, the ground is not worth a hundreth 
part of its cost; an immense amount has been drawn from the operations of 
business, without yielding any return. The compensation made to the 
bridge company in Massachusetts, as well as the compensation required to 
be paid to turnpike companies in the charters of some of the New York 
railroads, were referred to, and it was remarked there was a broad distine- 
tion between turnpikes and railroads. While a railroad must injure, to a 

considerable extent, a parallel turnpike road, it does not take away the whole 
of the travel. Much of the pleasure travel, and some of the business travel, 
and of the transportation of freight, still goes over its accustomed route; and 
the property of the stockholders in the turnpike road, though diminished in 
value, is not destroyed. Yet, it was seen that, even in those cases, the Legis- 
lature has, with true justice, provided a compensation for the injury. The 
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case of a railroad chartered on a route parallel to an existing railroad, and 
possessing advantages over it, is much stronger. The former must take 
nearly all the business from the latter, and must do it fatal injury. It is ob- 
vious that a provision in a charter compelling a competing railroad to com- 

nsate its rival for such injury, would, with the enormous cost of railroads, 
be uivalent to refusing the charter. Besides, there was a fair distinction 
to be drawn between the injury done to an existing interest by new improve- 
ments in science and art, and by establishing in its neighborhood another 
improvement of the same kind. A turnpike company could more justly 
complain at the erection of another turnpike, to be travelled by the same 
power, by their side, than at the erection there of a railroad, an improvement on 
the turnpike. So a railroad company which might complain of the construc- 
tion of another road, could not complain, if, by a new discovery, a balloon 
car should take away their business. An inventor who had spent his fortune 
on a new machine, might complain if the government should give him no 
privileges against the encroachment on his invention, but he could not com- 
plain, if afterwards, by some new invention, or the use of some new element, 
bis business should be superseded. No one can expect protection against 
future discoveries in science, or against more powerful elements than he em- 
ploys; but he may ask that he shall be protected, to some extent, against 
existing means of competition of the same kind. 

While it was certainly not desirable to regulate mens’ dealings with each 
other too much, we must beware of running to the other extreme, especially 
with regard to those investments, which, if unsuccessful, are like water spilt 
on the ground, and cannot be gathered up again. They are matters where 
the clearest foresight cannot always avail. Scarce a road is built, where, by 
the aid of larger expenditures, lines somewhat shorter and easier may not be 
projected. The most direct route is not always the most eligible. The best 
route for a road to cost a million of dollars, may not be the best for one to 
cost two millions; and yet, one million may be raised now, where two mill- 
ions can be raised ten years later. But if the road is wanted now, there 
must be some protection against the larger investments at a future day, or 
capitalists will not subscribe. The only chance for railroad men consists in 
a careful consideration of all the routes at the time, selecting the one, which, 
under all the circumstances, may be considered the most eligible, and in the 
assurance that new companies may not be authorised to commence a new 
work without some consideration of the circumstances under which it is 
asked, and the interests it will affect; without ascertaining whether the re- 
sources of the country through which the new road is to pass will justify the 
belief that there is business enough to support the two; not whether there 
will be business enough to pay a high dividend to the stockholders, (that is 
their own risk, and is quite risk enough,) but whether the two roads can be 
sustained. It should be remembered, that all roads which compete with 
each other are not necessarily to be objected to, on that account, and herein 
consisted the difference between this case and that of other competing roads. 
That here the rival road would not only take away the profits, but the very 
means of support. 

To the question, where the line is to be drawn, and by what rule a decision 
is to be made, as to what are, and what are not, parallel roads, or, more 
properly speaking, ruinously competing roads, the railroad committee reply 
in the language of Mr. Justice McLean, in the Charles River Bridge case, 
that “an exercise of judgment is indispensable ; the facts and circumstances 
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of each case are considered, and a sound and legal judgment drawn from 
them ;” or, in the of Mr. Justice Story, in the same case, 11 Peters’ 
U. States Reports, page 614, where he lays down, what, if not law, is as- 
suredly policy; that “the grant must be sup to carry with it.a fran- 
chise to a reasonable distance.” The extent of the injury, and the urgenc 
of the public necessities, must be always fair subjects of inquiry. It was al- 
leged that it was fair to presume that men would not make large investments 
of this kind without taking into consideration every contingency ; and that 
this would be security enough against any great inconvenience being sus- 
tained by the public in consequence of the diversion from other business of 
capital which paid no return. 

In answer to this allegation, it was said that if every such undertaking is 
to be authorized on the ground that men will not undertake them without 
the best security of returns, we should find projects started for lines of rail- 
road in every imaginable section; and, though they may not be built, the 
simple fact that they have the right to build, will prevent others from going 
into those schemes that are really needed—capital will be dissipated between 
a great many lines. 

Every village in the State, in the spirit of rivalry and progress, will get a 
charter for a road to some other village; all their own available ss will 
be spent, and then they will trust to obtaining subscriptions elsewhere. 
Will they get them? No, the very number of roads will make capitalists 
hesitate; and the money for building those which are really urgently needed, 
and which could have been obtained, if the small amounts which have been 
dissipated on different lines had been united ; or, if the charters of those not 
urgently needed, had been refused, will only be obtained by selling bonds at 
ruinous sacrifices, and all the other tricks known in the stock market and 
among railroad men. What man would subscribe to the stock of a railroad, when 
he saw on the statute book charters for other companies all around it, which 
might perchance be constructed some few years later, and render the invest- 
ment valueless? It is the same thing if you declare your policy to be to 
grant charters in all cases to those who ask for them, where no opposition 
comes from the property holders. Men will hesitate, before taking their cap- 
ital from safe investments and putting it in those which are uncertain. 

But, supposing this not to be the case; suppose that.a railroad mania 
takes possession of all classes, and all the roads are built, will it be for the 
benefit of the public, unless the lines pay some return to the stockholders ? 
Doubtful. We have seen the consequences of such a mania in England 
within the last eighteen months. Large amounts of capital have been with- 
drawn from other branches of business. The consequence was, numerous 
failures—a commercial crisis of the most appalling kind. No doubt the peo- 
ple on the lines of the projected roads were accommodated, but would not 
the whole people have been better, had Parliament, before granting the 
charters, have made some little inquiry into the local resources for the sup- 
port of each, and how far they would withdraw support from other lines ? 

The experience of 1836 had shown that, cautious and prudent as the 
Yankee nations are, such a state of things here as had occurred in England, 
was by no means improbable. We do not always accomplish the most by 
attempting too much. With regard to this case, it is possible that the pro- 
jectors of it can make it a successful speculation; because, they can either 
break down one road, or make a monopoly of both; but when we had de- 
clared in favor of the universal privilege to build roads, the most unfavorable 
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results to the whole State would follow. Instead of having the best roads, 
in the best order, with double tracks, doing thrice the business of two roads 
with single tracks, and low fares, we should have no improvements on ex- 
isting lines; fares would be raised, instead of lowered, and roads which are 
imperatively required, will not be built, until years of exertion have been 


e. 

The bill passed the Assembly by one more ‘han the requisite number of 
votes, but was lost in the Senate, where it received but twelve votes, seven- 
teen being necessary. 

Subsequently, an act was introduced into the House for amending the 
general railroad law, so as to allow all persons or companies to take property 
for building railroads without an application to the Legislature, but this was 
lost by a large majority, showing, although a majority of the House were in 
favor of the direct road, they were by no means disposed to open the busi- 
ness to the public. 

Another bill, which excited much discussion, was that authorizing the 
Northern Railroad Company to bridge Lake Champlain at Rouses Point. 
The Northern Railroad Company was chartered by an act of the Legislature 
of this State passed in 1845, under which charter the present company was 
organized ; and the company now represents that its road has been located 
from Ogdensburgh, on the river St. Lawrence, to Rouse’s Point, on Lake 
Champlain; that the entire line of the road is now under contract for con- 
struction, and that the whole line will be completed and put in operation in 
the summer of 1850; that on the eastern shore of Lake Champlain, railroad 
companies are organized for constructing a continuous line of railroads from 
opposite Rouse’s Point, extending southerly through Vermont, to the New 

ork State line, near Whitehall; from which last point, a connection has 
been authorized, and will no doubt be made, with the Saratoga and White- 
hall Road; that from Burlington, two railroads, connecting with eastern 
railroads, reaching to Boston, are also in progress of construction; and that 
the only obstacle to a complete and contiguous railroad connection from New 
York to Troy, Albany, New York and Boston, is the outlet of Lake northern 
Champlain. It is to overcome this obstacle, that the right to construct the 
proposed draw-bridge is demanded. The bridge was opposed on the ground, 
first, that the State has no power to make the contemplated grant; and 
second, that if the State has the power to make the grant, it is inexpedient, 
as regards her interests, to do so. 

In support of the first of these positions, the eighth section, third sub-di- 
vision, of the first article of the Constitution of the United States was referred 
to, by which power is given to Congress to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States. This provision, it was asserted, vests 
in Congress the sole and exclusive control of the navigable waters of each 
State, for the purposes of navigation and commercial intercourse. Hence it 
was argued, that any obstruction contracting the navigation at Rouse’s Point, 
would be an infraction of the federal compact, to which our State is a party. 

The Senate’s Committee, by Mr. John L. Lawrence, and the Assembly’s 
Committee, by Mr. Fitzhugh, made long and able reports, in which they 
came to the conclusion that the right of conveyance, by means of a draw- 
bridge across navigable waters within any of the States, is not prohibited by 
the Constitution of the United States, if exercised with a reasonable regard 
to the ordinary convenience of internal navigation. The principle has, in- 
deed, been decided by the Supreme Court of this State, in the case of the 
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People vs, the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad Company, reported in 
15th Wendell, page 113. It was there adjudged, that the draw-bridge over 
the Hudson River at Troy, although erected at a place where coasting ves- 
sels have a right to pass, is not an obstruction so entirely preventing, or es- 
sentially impeding the navigation, as to be unlawful. “ By a free navigation,” 
(said Chief Justice Savage, who delivered the opinion of the Court,) “must 
not be understood a navigation free from such partial obstacles and impedi- 
ments as the best interests of society may render necessary.” “I have al- 
ready stated,” he continues, “that the General Government, and the State 
Government, between them, possess the sovereign power; and the sovereign 
power may doubtless build bridges, where necessary. It has been correctly 
said, that the Federal Constitution is a grant of power, while the State Con- 
stitutions are limitations of power. There is, in our State Constitution, no 
limitation of the power to build bridges, and there is, in the Federal Consti- 
tution, no grant of such power. There can be no question, then, that the 
State Legislature has the power to build bridges, when they shall be neces- 
sary for the convenience of its citizens. The right must be so exercised, 
however, as not to interfere with the right to regulate and control navigable 
streams.” 

Another ground taken to sustain the position, that the State has no power 
to make the grant asked for, was, that such an act would be repugnant to 
the third article of the treaty of 1794, concluded between the United States 
and Great Britain; which, being one of the articles declared to be “ perma- 
nent,” was alleged to be suspended only, not destroyed by the war of 1812. 
' The Committee cite the opinion of Vattel, the eminent writer on the pub- 
lic law. In remarking on what terms “an incontestible right of navigation,” 
which one nation may have in waters of another, he says : (Laws of Nations, 
Book 1, cap. 22, $273.) “This right necessarily supposes that the river 
shall remain free and navigable; and, therefore, must exclude every work 
that will entirely interrupt its navigation.” A partial obstacle, then, say the 
Committe, like the draw-bridge contemplated in the bill, intended to advance 
other interests than those of navigation, but accommodated to its conve- 
nience, would not conflict with a stipulation by treaty, for the free navigation 
of a river. The practice of various other States of the Union, having navi- 
gable rivers within their limits, has proceeded on the principles adjudged in 
our own State; and the Congress of the United States long since manifested 
its opinion of the unimportance of the obstacle which a draw-bridge causes 
to navigation, by granting a charter for the erection of such a bridge across 
navigable waters within our own exclusive jurisdiction. 

The third article stipulated, with certain limitations, which it is not neces- 
sary to particularize, “that it shall at all times be free to his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and to the citizens of the United States, and also to the Indians dwell- 
ing on either side of the boundary line, freely to pass and repass by land 
or inland navigation, into the respective territories and countries of the two 
parties on the continent of America, and to navigate all the lakes, rivers, 
and waters thereof, and freely to carry on trade and commerce with each 
other.” It is also agreed, that “the river Mississippi shall be entirely open 
to both parties,” according to the treaty of peace of 1783, which provided, 
by its eighth article, that “the navigation of the river Mississippi, from its 
source to the ocean, shall forever remain free and open to the subjects of 
Great Britain, and the citizens of the United States.” 

If the third article of the treaty of 1794 were now in force, the objection 
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drawn from it to the proposed draw-bridge, would, it was said, be decisively 
met by the quotation from Vattel which has been made. But the Com- 
mittee, after an examination of the whole question, came to the conclusion 
that the said third article was abrogated by the war between the two coun- 
tries, declared by the United States in the year 1812, and there seems to 
have been no great disposition to dispute the doctrine of the report. After 
thus disposing of these. objections to the right, so far as the books are con- 
cerned, the important question yet remains. Would the bridge obstruct 
navigation ? 

It is proposed to construct this bridge with piers, so as to leave at least 
2,000 feet of the open waterway in the spaces between the piers, the open- 
ings between the piers to be not less than 120 feet in the clear, except at 
the draws; to have one or more draws of at least 60 feet in width, and so 
located as to afford a passage for all vessels navigating Lake Champlain and 
the Richelieu River; which draws are at all times to be seasonably opened 
by the company, free of charge, for vessels desiring to pass; to erect a pier, 
or dock, extending under the bridge, in the direction of the current, at least 
300 feet long, with posts and fenders for the accommodation and security of 
vessels, and to keep the same properly lighted during the season of navi- 

tion. 

& Conflicting testimony was presented to the Committee, on the questions 
whether the proposed bridge would not cause, at or near its piers, collections 
of sand injurious to the channel? Whether its erection would not occasion 
accumulations of water during heavy southerly gales, so as to overflow any 
neighboring low grounds? And whether the safety of vessels would not be 
endangered by the bridge, in their passage to and from the Richelieu River, 
during the prevalence of strong winds ? 

Several eminent engineers testified that the piers, if built in the manner 
proposed, would not cause collections of sand. On the other hand, the 
opinion of Major Delafield before the Quarantine Committee, as to the effect 
of such erections, was certainly forcible :— 

“Tam decidedly of the opinion, that every structure of this kind would 
be the rapid cause of forming a shoal, filling up the harbor so formed. All 
our experience and observation along the sea-coast of the United States, from 
the sandy shores of Long Island to the Florida Keys, admonish us of the 
danger of placing obstructions in the channel and tide-ways of rivers, and 
along the sea-shores.” 

The reference of the Committee to the action of Congress, in relation to a 
bridge under their own jurisdiction, may seem to be unfortunate, inasmuch 
as Congress, at its last session, made an appropriation for an examination, 
with a view to removing shoals from the Potomac, caused by the construc- 
tion of this very bridge; but the fact is, that bridge is differently built from 
any other of which we have heard. The bridge is, perhaps, a mile long. 
President Jackson wanted to build a bridge of arches, at a cost of probably 
$2,000,000; but Congress interfered, and the present structure, costing, per- 
haps, $200,000 altogether, was the result. On the shallow parts of the 
river, piers were built nearly a quarter of a mile long, and not only have 
these caused an immense accumulation on the shoals, forming almost an 
island, but serious apprehensions are now felt, lest the channels of the river 
should be filled up. Had the bridge been built in the ordinary mode, with 
small piers pointing to the current, there is no reason for supposing that 
such results would have followed, any more than on the Rhone and the 
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Saone, the rapid waters of which are constantly rushing beneath the arches 
of some structure, perhaps of Roman date. 

With respect to accumulation of water, the Committee say :—Lake Cham- 
plain, in its whole extent of one hundred and ten miles, has but about three 
feet of descent, (say one-third of an inch to a mile,) which creates little or 
no perceptible current. The absence of apparent current continues down 
the Richelieu River, until that stream approaches St. Johns, distant twenty- 
two miles from the lake, when the current becomes rapid. Near the fort on 
the lake, one-eighth of a mile south of Rouse’s Point, the surface and depth 
are represented to furnish, for any flow of water, a capacity less than that 
which would be afforded by the openings under the bridge. 

It will be observed that the water-way under the bridge is not to be less 
than 2,000 feet. It appears by the affidavit of the engineer who made the 
examinations, that at Ash Island, three or four miles north of Rouse’s Point, 
the whole width of water-way is only one thousand and seventy-five feet, 
with a depth giving an area of water-way equal to about ten thousand square 
feet, while at the bridge there will be a width of water-way in the clear, be- 
tween the piers, of not less than two thousand feet, or near double the width 
at Ash Island; and that the depth of water at the bridge is such, that after 
it shall be built, there will be over twenty-eight hundred square feet of water- 
way, being near three times greater capacity of water-way at the bridge, after 
its construction, than there is at Ash Island. 

It was stated, however, that in times of high water, the river below Rouse’s 
Point, at Ash Island, overflows its banks, so as greatly to increase the area 
of water-way at that place. 

In answer to this, it was shown by a steamboat master of great experience 
on Lake Champlain and the Richelieu River, that at St. Johns, the river was 
but about a thousand feet in width, with high banks, which never over- 
flowed; that the whole volume of water escaping from the lake, had to 
pass this place, and that in times of freshets, the water was about as high at 
St. Johns as at Ash Island, Rouse’s Point, or other places on the lake. It 
would thus seem to be evident, that the spaces between the piers would 
suffice for the passage of any volume of water that could be admitted near 
the fort on the lake; that they would accommodate a flow three times 
greater than can escape through the Richelieu River at Ash Island, and that 
no inundation of any neighboring lands is to be feared, after the erection of 
the bridge, which they are not already subject to. 

It was shown by a certificate of the collector at St. Johns, that the whole 
number of entrances and clearances to and from the United States, during 
the season of navigation in 1847, was only equal to about four steamboats 
and less than one sail vessel per day. Most of the business below Rouse’s 
Pvint is done by steamboats, from which a transhipment takes place at St. 
Johns to a railroad to Montreal, and a charter has been granted to extend 
the Montreal and St. Johns Railroad up to Rouse’s Point, to connect with the 
Northern Railroad, a distance of less than twenty miles. When that shall 
be done, the transhipment will take place at Rouse’s Point, and steamboats 
probably would not generally pass below the bridge. 

It was further shown by affidavit that many times the commerce of Lake 
Champlain at Rouse’s Point, Passes through draw-bridges over the Charles 
River at Boston, without serious inconvenience or obstruction to the trade. 
And the whole commerce of the Welland Canal, amounting often to more than 
fifty vessels per day, of from two to four hundred tons burthen each, passes 
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through a succession of draw-bridges, constructed over the canal every few 
miles, throughout its entire length of twenty-eight miles; and though one 
of the Committee has been engaged in this trade for many years, he had 
never heard these numerous draw-bridges spoken of as an embarrassment or 
obstruction to its progress. 

The location proposed, at Rouse’s Point, is deemed by competent engineers, 
a most favorable one for a draw-bridge, being protected from the winds and 
sea, by projecting points and headlands, and the contraction of the lake to 
comparatively narrow limits, for some distance above the Point. 

The second position taken on the part of the remonstrants was, that if the 
State had the power to make the grant, it is inexpedient as regards her inter- 
ests to do so. 

In support of this position it was argued, that the bridge would form a 

art of a line over which would be carried to Boston a trade legitimately be- 
onging to this State: that when the road reaches Lake Champlain, New 
York is entitled to the benefits of the transportation: that the whole object 
is to tap the Erie canal for the benefit of Boston, to which place produce and 
merchandise would be transported from Ogdensburg without breaking bulk : 
that the funds for the road have been furnished mainly by eastern capital- 
ists : that the distance from the bridge to Boston would be less than to New 
York : and that thus the trade fairly belonging to the cities of Troy, Albany 
and New York, would be snatched from them to advance the prosperity of 
Boston. 

In reply to this, it was argued that it was at least a very questionable way 
of opposing a measure, to array selfish feelings and local interests in opposi- 
tion. It was treating a sister State as if she were a foreign government at 
enmity with New York, instead of regarding the prosperity of New York as 
intimately connected with that of her neighbors; that New York had ever 
repudiated a policy so narrow and unjust, by encouraging and assisting in 
the construction of roads to connect with the great western road to Boston. 
By a succession of acts, through a series of twelve years, she had established 
the principle, that whatever may invigorate the growth and industry of any 
considerable fraction of her people, it is not to be rejected, because they may 
not be made tributary to some other fraction. In support of this principle, 
she had generously contributed from the public credit, and had authorized 
loans to be made by municipal authorities, creating perhaps powers and _ne- 
cessities for future taxation within their jurisdiction. To adopt this policy in 
the case of masses comparatively favored in climate and population, and 
vastly favored in fortune, and to deny even its limited operation to inferiors 
in position, numbers and prosperity, might tend to create distrust and discon- 
tent in the citizen, leading him perhaps to the doubt that power and means 
may persuade, while the humbler petition is disregarded. 

In this case, if it be true, that trade would be diverted from the city of 
New York, it is also true that the northern counties will be supplied with a 
market which they will not otherwise soon obtain, since it is hardly probable 
that a railroad will be soon constructed on the west side of Lake Champlain. 
It would be a harsh measure towards those counties, if a boon be refused, 
of such consequence to them, and so unimportant to the State, as permission 
to erect the proposed drawbridge. “It is certainly no objection,” say the 
Committee, “ that such communications should be effected by moneys furnished 
by citizens of other States. The enterprise and industry of our citizens, need 
for their advancement, more capital than we ourselves possess, and we ought 
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to encourage subscriptions by others, for purposes which, if accomplished, 
secure, great public benefit, and if they fail, do not diminish our own proper 
means. 

But it was denied that the advantage would be decidedly in favor of Bos- 
ton. It is true, say the Committee, that the number of miles from Rouse’s 
Point, is less to Boston than to New York. But the route first mentioned, 
presents great inequalities of surface to overcome, while the latter is compar- 
atively level. Hence the equated distance, which combines in its estimate 
both the extent of s and the amount of hindrance, is least to New York. 
The connecting siulajination to both cities, are all either chartered or in 

Those forming the route to Boston, will probably be first comple- 
ted. But if so, the moneys which the newly created commerce will have 
scattered, and the industry it will have awakened in the northern counties 
will add, not ultimately only, but speedily, to the amount of transportation 
to and down tide-water. Some of the bulky articles, which cannot afford 
the expense of distant conveyance by railroad, will be vastly increased in 
quantity ; and this enlarged production will necessarily stop at the shores of 
the lake for conveyance by water. The article of lumber, for example, will 
be increased to a very large extent. That product will uniformly seek its 
market along the Hudson or at New York, because of the less comparative. 
expense of transportation by water, and because, also, the article always com- 
mands, in the city of New York, a higher price than at Boston, which re- 
ceives a readier and cheaper supply from the State of Maine. Under any 
approach to equality, in other respects, the superiority of the mart of New 

ork in promptness, extent and variety, will always control the course of 
trade, after both the contemplated routes shall have been finished. That 
superiority is constantly and practically acknowledged, by the merchants and 
manufacturers of Massachusetts, whose foreign imports and domestic fabrics 
daily come to New York for a more ready sale. The latter city can feel no 
hostility to a more expanded prosperity of any parts of our State, because, 
even if selfishness were alone consulted, it would be apparent that any addi- 
tion to the general means must redound to the advantage of that city. Each 
of her sound thinking citizens regards with pleasure the growth of intercourse 
and trade through the agency of railroads ; which, whenever the whole con- 
templated net-work of them shall be formed, will, instead of verifying pre- 
dictions to the contrary, prove but so many aids to her own irresistible ad- 
vancement. 

Much stress was laid by the advocates of the bill, in and out of commit- 
tees, on the effect of a diffused activity among the northern counties, upon 
the revenues of the State. It was urged that the inevitable increase of pop- 
ulation and prosperity, will, in its consequences, add to the contributions of 
the treasury whenever required ; that such activity would materially aug- 
ment the tolls of the Champlain Canal, by an increase of production, partic- 
ularly in bulky articles, for which a transit by water must be most advisable. 
Since the year 1836, the tolls on that canal, from and to tide-water, instead 
of annually advancing in amount, have on the average decreased. This 
might be attributed, perhaps, to occasional variations of tolls on particular 
articles ; but in opposition to such a conclusion stands the fact, that the 
average number of tons annually transported to tide-water, since the same 
year, has diminished in a yet greater ratio. The tables annexed to the report, 
drawn from such official documents as the committee could readily consult, 
show the particulars down to, and including the year 1847, a year of unpre- 
cedented activity in the internal commerce of New York. They demonstrate, 
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that the productions of the northern counties are decreasing in amount, or 
that they find their market in a foreign colony. In either case, it behooves 
the State to give such encouragement to the northern counties as may secure 
their trade, as far as practicable, to ourselves and to other States of our Union, 

For five months in the year, the counties of St. Lawrence, Franklin and 
Clinton, are as effectually shut out from the great commercial marts, as 
though no such marts existed. This railroad connection would enable them 
to reach such markets at all seasons of the year, and while it would increase 
the trade and intercourse between those counties and the Hudson River val- 
ley, it, would, without in any essential degree detracting from the business of 
any other section of the State, develope the resources of those counties, and 
greatly increase their business, wealth and population. 

The bill was amended in the Assembly so as to provide that the bridge 
should not be used until a railroad connection was completed between Rut- 
land and Troy ; and, in that form, it passed the House by seventy-eight 
votes, sixty-five only being necessary, but shared the fate of the Direct road 
in the Senate. : 

We have thus particularly adverted to the discussions on these two bills, 
because they were the great questions of the session, and will probably come 
up again for consideration at a future time. 

A charter for a railroad from Troy, on the eastern side of Washington 
county and of the Hudson River, to the State line ; thence to connect with 
Rutland, Vermont, passed the House without opposition, it being stated by 
Mr. Mowry, the chairman of the railroad committee, and member from 
Washington county, who reported against the parallel road, that it by no 
means came under the same principle contended for in that report ; although 
it would compete for some of the business of the Troy and Whitehall Road, 
which is soon to be connected with Rutland, yet it would not take away from 
that road the support which it now possesses, That there was here abundance 
of business for both roads, exclusive of the through travel, whereas, in the 
cease of the Syracuse and Rochester Road, neither road could sustain itself on 
way travel alone. That this road would be dependent on no source for its 
income, which could be withdrawn, by reason of the richness and fertility of 
the soil along its borders, and the amonnt of business derived from manu- 
facturing and mill-seats. The estimated freight to be furnished by towns 
along the line, exclusive of Troy and of western Vermont, is 135,000 tons— 
the tonnage from western Vermont would be 90,000 tons more. The pop: 
ulation of the towns on the line, adding a few towns near deeply interested 
in the proposed work, is eighty thousand ; the estimated value of personal 
and real estate on the line, is fifty millions of dollars. 

But there is another distinction between this road and the Direct road, 
which makes it more desirable as a work of public utility. The Troy and 
Washington Road is on the west side of the Hudson, and runs through a 
country which has also the Champlain Canal. It is not accessible to those 
living on the easterly side of Washington county, who would be accommo- 
dated by the proposed road, and to whom the Champlain Canal and the 
Whitehall Road have been productive of decided injury, having broken up 
all the old stage routes. The road is therefore demanded by urgent publia 
necessity, which could not be said of the Direct road, which would pass 
through a country already possessed of the Erie Canal, and within a short 
distance of the existing lines of road. ' 

Again, the road was strongly urged on considerations of public conve- 
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nience, as being a continuation of the Hudson River Road, to be completed as 
soon as that. The road itself would be eighty miles long, but, in connection 
with the Hudson River and Vermont roads, it would present a track of rail- 
way nearly unbroken, from New York city to Montreal, a distance of 375 
miles. It will vary but little from a direct course. It will diverge towards 
the Rutland and Burlington Road from Castleton ; but, should the public 
require it, extend the road northward from Castleton to Leicester, or some 
other point on that road, and it would then again be on the shortest line 
for the whole distance as to challenge competition. Burlington will be, in 
— distance, more than fifty miles nearer New York than Boston. 

ence it was argued that the trade and business of western Vermont, which 
Boston is now trying to divert, must be secured to the towns and villages in 
the valley and at the mouth of the Hudson. This, it will be perceived, 
served as a strong argument in answer to the objection which was last urged 


_ against the Lake Champlain Bridge. 


The bill passed through the Assembly without opposition from any quar- 
ter, but was violently opposed in the Senate Committee, by those interested 
in the Saratoga and Washington, or Troy and Whitehall Roads, to which we 
have referred. It finally passed the Senate, and became a law. 

The estimated cost of the road, when completed and in running order, is 
$1,500,000, or a little less than $20,000 per mile. An assessment, it is said, 
of 3 per cent on the property upon the line of the road and benefitted, would 
construct it. 

Declarations of public utility were passed in favor of a railroad from 
Plattsburg to some point in the line of the Northern Railroad within Clin- 
ton county, and of a road from some point on the line of the Saratoga and 
Washington Road to Plattsburg, through the counties of Essex and Warren. 
There is no probability that either project will be soon carried into execution. 

The bill to declare the public utility of a railroad from Hornellsville to 
Buffalo was lost in the House by a small vote. Hornellsville, in the county 
of Steuben, is the point to which the Erie Railroad is soon to be completed. 
In 1845 a charter was obtained for the construction of a road from this point 
to Attica, in the county of Wyoming, there to connect with the Attica and 
Buffalo Road, thus establishing a connection between Buffalo and the Hud- 
son River, through the southern counties of the State. The Attica and 
Buffalo Company have found it impossible to commence operations with any 
prospect of success, in consequence of the objections made by capitalists to 
the route selected. It was objected that the company would be too much in 
the power of the Attica and Buffalo Company, but with more reason, that a 
shorter and better route could probably be obtained by avoiding Attica alto- 
gether. Application was therefore made for an amendment to the charter, 
which would enable the directors to change the route of the road, if they 
saw fit, and also the name. This was regarded as being equivalent to a new 
and special charter, and consequently contrary to that provision of the Con- 
stitution, which declares that corporations shall be formed under general 
laws, and special charters shall not be made, except in cases where the ob- 
ox cannot, in the opinion of the Legislature, be obtained under general 
aws. 

Application was then made for a declaration, under the general law, in 
favor of a road, by the most direct and eligible route, through the towns of 
Aurora, in Erie county, and China, in Wyoming county, better known as 
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the Buffalo Creek route. It was pretty well ascertained that a railroad could 
be made over this route, though only partial surveys had been made, and it 
was not clear what the saving of the distance, if any, would be. The bill 
encountered opposition from the stockholders in the Attica and Ionesville 
Road, who reside in and about Attica; but the principal objection came 
from citizens of the counties of Alleghany, Cattaraugus, and Chatauque, 
through which counties the Erie Railroad is yet to pass, in order to reach 
Dunkirk, on Lake Erie. It was alleged that if the Erie Road once obtained 
a connection by way of Buffalo with Lake Erie, they would never construct 
the road through to Dunkirk, and that thereby great injustice would be done 
to those counties, which had voted to be taxed, together with other parts of 
the State, in order to aid in the construction of that road, by the advance of 
$3,000,000 towards its construction. In answer to this, the advocates of the 
bill referred to the act passed May 14, 1845, by which it was provided that 
if the road should be completed to Dunkirk by the year 1851, then this 
debt of $3,000,000 to the State should be released; and it was said that it 
was for the interest of the Erie Railroad Company to finish their road, in or- 
der to obtain a release from this debt; that in no other way could they hope 
to get rid of it, for the new Constitution had prohibited the Legislature from 
releasing any such liens; that it was only by the valuable addition to their 
receipts which the Hornellsville would afford, that the Erie Company could 
hope to obtain the means of completing their road. The opponents of the 
bill replied that, though a release of the debt could not be obtained, subse- 
quent Legislatures might be induced to extend the time for completing the 
Erie Road indefinitely. That if the Hornellsville connection were not made, 
the stockholders would find it absolutely necessary, in order to secure a re- 
turn for the money already invested, to use every exertion for completing 
the road at the earliest day ; whereas, if they were in the receipt of a greater 
amount of business from the Hornellsville and Buffalo Road than they could 
hope to receive from the main line of their own road west of Hornellsville, a 
great incentive to the completion of the latter would be taken away. 

The question will probably come up again at a future session; of course, 
all those interested in the Erie Road, as far as completed, are strenuous for 
the passage of the bill, though professing, likewise, an earnest desire for the 
completion of the Erie Road to Dunkirk, in order to have an independent 
communication with the lake. 

The Harlem Railroad Company obtained an extension of time for com- 
pleting their road to the Hudson River, opposite to the city of Albany, and 
for the purpose of completing the road to that point, or to any other point 
in the counties of Columbia or Rensselaer, so as to form a junction with any 
other road leading to a point on the Hudson River opposite to the city of 
Albany, and also for the purpose of constructing such turn-out and branch 
tracks, station and engine houses, and other equipments, as the exigencies of 
the business may demand, and their charters may authorize and’ permit. 
The company was authorized to increase their capital stock to an amount 
not exceeding, in the whole, five millions of dollars, to be issued at such 
times, in such manner, and with such rates of dividend or interest as the 
board of directors may prescribe, to be paid out of the earnings of the road 
when the same shall be completed; and, in the meantime, the company is 
further authorized, if the board of directors shall deem it expedient, to bor- 
row such sums of money from time to time as may be required for such 
purposes, not exceeding in the whole two millions of dollars, at a rate of in- 
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terest not exceeding 7 per centum per annum, and may give to the holder 
of any bond or other evidence of debt, which may be issued by the com- 
pany for any part of such loans, the privilege of converting the same into 
the stock to be issued under this act, at or before the maturity of such loans. 
And the company may secure the payment of the loans, by mortgage of 
any part of their real or personal estate; provided that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to impair the covenants and agreements for the issue of 
fifteen hundred thousand dollars of preferred stock, under the act of March 
29th, 1848. 

The said company is also authorized to construct the branch from their 
road to the Hudson River, authorized in their original charter from any 
point on their road north of 27th street, to any point upon the Hudson River 
which may be permitted by the corporation of the city of New York; and 
also to construct a like branch from their road to the East River, at such 
point as may be designated by the corporation of the city of New York. 

On most of the railroads in this State, except the Erie, the fare is three 
cents a mile, that being the amount fixed by the general railroad act, and 
by agreements amongst those companies having special charters. It remains 
to be seen whether the two cents a mile, charged by the Erie Railroad, will 
pay enough to the company, to enable them to keep the road and apparatus 
in the best order, and do reasonable justice to the stockholders who have in- 
vested so large an amount of funds in this great public improvement. At 
the late session of the Legislature, the committee on railroads reported 
against the expediency of any legislation to compel a reduction of fares be- 
low three cents.* 

By an act passed in 1847, as amended at this session, it is enacted :— 
Whenever the death of a person shall be caused by wrongful act, neglect, or 
default, and the act, neglect, or default, is such as would (had death not en- 
sued) have entitled. the party injured to maintain an action, and recover 
damages in respect thereof, then the person who, or the corporation which, 
would have been liable, had death not ensued, shall be liable to an action 
for damages, notwithstanding the death of the person injured, and, although 
the death shall have been caused under circumstances as amount in law to 
felony. 

Every such action shall be brought by, and in the names of the personal 
representatives of such deceased person, and the amount recovered in every 
such action shall be for the exclusive benefit of the widow and next of kin 
of such deceased person, and shall be distributed to such widow and next 
of kin in the proportions provided by law in relation to the distribution of 
personal property left by persons dying intestate; and in every such action 
the jury may give such damages as they shall deem a fair and just compen- 
sation, not exceeding five thousand dollars, with reference to the pecuniary 
injuries resulting from such death to the wife and next of kin of such de- 
ceased person, provided, that every such action shall be commenced within 
two years after the death of such person, but nothing herein contained shall 
affect any suit or proceeding commenced or pending in any of the courts of 
this State. 

Every agent, engineer, conductor, or other person in the employ of such 
company or persons through whose wrongful act, neglect or default, the 





* For this report see the June number of the Merchants’ Magazine. 
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death of a person shall have been caused, as aforesaid, shall be liable to be 
indicted therefor, and upon conviction thereof, may be sentenced to a State 
prison for a term not exceeding five years, or in a connty jail not exceeding 
one year, or to pay a fine not exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 





Art. T11.—VIRGINIA: HER HISTORY AND RESOURCES.* 


We are glad that our men of letters are paying more and more attention 
to American State history, to the annals of the several States of the Union. 
Of general histories of the United States, there is no lack; but even here, 
there is a void that still remains to be filled. We have, as yet, no such 
complete history of America, so full and scholarlike, as the present state of 
this branch of historical research allows, and the subject demands. Ban- 
croft’s work is hardly more than fairly begun. Rumor, of late, speaks of a 
forthcoming history of America, by a member of the Boston bar, to be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper.t 

There are marked peculiarities in the history of each State of the Union, 
features which distinguish it from all the others, to a degree which surprises 
the general reader, who has read little but the history of the present, or has 
not carried his researches into American history farther back than the era of 
the republic. 

The effect of sixty years of federal government, has been gradually to 
smooth down the peculiarities of the States, and to impress general uniform- 
ity upon them. But if we go back to the early history even of the newer 
States, we find much that is striking and peculiar in the annals of each. 
Ohio was settled almost entirely by men of New England and New York. 
Illinois, with many New Englanders, received a large admixture from the 
south-east. Wisconsin is one-half German. Louisiana still bears marks of 
her French descent. Kentucky is a modified Virginia. The student of the 
early colonial history of America meets with still more striking contrasts; 
Massachusetts, with her Pilgrims, New York, with her thrifty Hollanders, 
Pennsylvania, with Penn and the Quakers, and Virginia with her adven- 
turers, idlers, and gentlemen. ‘There is certainly enough in the annals of 
every State of the Union to furnish materials for a separate history of each, 
and to entitle every one of them to a history of its own. 

Few of the States have, as yet, found competent historians; certainly not 
one has been more fortunate in this respect than Virginia. Mr. Howison’s 
history of Virginia, is learned, scholarly, and well written. The first vol- 
ume, containing the first two parts of the history, and bringing it down to 
the peace of, Paris, in 1763, was published at Philadelphia in 1846; the 
second, containing the last two parts, and completing the history to the 
present day, was published at Richmond, Virginia, in 1848. 

In the matter of externals, type, paper, and general appearance, this work 
reminds one of the elegant and luxurious style in which the historical labors 





of Virginia, from its discovery and settlement by Europeans, to the present time. By 
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of Bancroft and Prescott have been given to the world. The resemblance 

does not stop there. Mr. Howison’s style is excellent. It has much force, 

grace, and point, and bears comparison even with that of these masters of 
istorical writing. 

Mr. Howison, as in duty bound, being himself a Virginian, is full of love 
and zeal for the “Old Dominion.” But his zeal is according to knowledge. 
He sees the evil, as well as the good, in the past of Virginia; her faults, as 
well as her virtues, her weakness, as well as her strength. He rejoices in 
the brightness of her fame, but also sees its spots. 

It is the peculiarity of the State of Virginia, that it is at once old, and yet 
undeveloped. Rich in resources, she is yet poor; rich in memories of the 
past, yet falling behind many a younger State, in her influence upon the 
present, and failing to fulfil the high promise of her youth. This leading 
feature of Virginian history, has not escaped Mr. Howison, Whether so in- 
tended or not, his work might be considered an elucidation of this one idea. 
Read with reference to this idea, and, so to speak, in its light, his history be- 
comes a most instructive lesson in the philosophy which teaches by example, 
and acquires as complete unity of plan as a historian could desire. 

On the one hand, the greatness of Virginia, political and physical, if we 
may so speak, no one is able, no one wishes to deny or question, least of all, 
when it is portrayed with the taste and discrimination of Mr. Howison.  Vir- 
ginia is the oldest of the States, or, more correctly speaking, was settled as a 
colony earliest of all. From the beginning, she has counted among her citi- 
zens, men of enterprise, men of character, men of learning, gentlemen. Mr. 
Howison appreciates, at its true value, the incongruous gentility of some of the 
early settlers. But who can help admiring the high tone and spirit of the 
great men of Virginia of former times; the dignified, the gentlemanly char- 
acter which marked them, and which were so conspicuous in Washington ? 
The cavalier spirit, if not carried to excess, certainly has its attractive aspect, 
its bright side, and its value as an element of national character; nor, if 
genuine, is it any way incompatible with true republicanism, but the reverse. 
This spirit certainly marked, to a high degree, the better class of the settlers 
of Virginia, and Washington might be almost called its type. 

The great men of Virginia were not few. How many there were, the 
pages of Mr. Howison’s history bear witness. At the threshold, in the first 
chapter, we are met by the great name and deeds of the hero, John Smith, 
the father of the colony. Thien follows the dreary period of political nonage, 
barren in men or events of much note; that happy era in the history of every 
State, which makes no figure in history. Coming to the period immediate- 
ly before the revolution, what an array of distinguished names is presented, 
stretching down from that era to the present day, orators, statesmen, 
generals ! 

The great men of that day were not of the kind which is commonly thought 
to be the growth of the early periods of a State. Rude, natural force, but 
little culture, are looked for in statesmen from the woods, in a “ forest-born 
Demosthenes.” But the great statesmen and orators of Virginia were as 
much distinguished for the extent of their acquirements, as for natural 
vigor of intellect. The eloquence of Patrick Henry is as refined, at least, as 
that of Chatham, if refinement can be predicated of either; and Madison 
and Marshall were of as profound attainments, as strong reasoning powers. In 
this respect, we are not sure that there has not been a retrograde; that the pub- 
lic men of the present day do not exhibit more of the crudeness and imma- 
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turity which are supposed to belong to the early periods of a nation, than 
marked that era itself. In point, directness and force, the public efforts of 
the statesmen of the day, are certainly inferior to the speeches and diplomatic 
papers which have come down to us from that day, and which are in marked 
contrast with the prosy essays of our Senate, and the wordy prolixity of the 
House. If we consider the weightier matters of good argument and sound 
logic, what are we to think of the progress of the last fifty years, when we 
hear a distinguished senator attempting to overthrow the great first prin- 
ciple proclaimed by one of the first of Virginia’s statesmen, “that all men 
are created equal,” on the ground that “they are not created men, but born 
babes,” and that “only two were ever slide at all?” ‘What are we to think 
of modern statesmenship, to say nothing of modern democracy, when it is 
wroclaimed in the House of Representatives, that “the time is coming in this 
Republic, when there will be but two classes of citizens, the capitalist, and 
the laborer, and the capitalist will own the laborer? These passages are the 
more strikinz, as =~ not only indicate the degeneracy of modern statesmen- 
ship, but indicate also a radical departure in southern statesmen from the 
opinions held and expressed by their predecessors sixty years ago, on an im- 
portant, a vital topic. Virginia is not only great in men; she is great, also, in 
resources, in capabilities. She has an area of sixty thousand miles. The cli- 
mate is of that delicious medium temperature, which is the most healthful, 
parang of all; a truly temperate climate, not like that of our more northern 
atitudes, where the summer heat is tropical, and the cold in winter is arctic. 
But let Mr. Howison himself paint the attractive picture of Virginia’s re- 
sources, of her wealth, at least, in posse. He does it with discrimination, as 
well as with love, and by the striking contrast which he presents, gives us 
both its light and shade, as truth demands. In presenting, in chapter VIII. 
of the second volume, a view of the general condition and prospects of Vir- 
ginia, after noting the laws, the literature, and the religious aspect of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Howison continues :— 7 


Passing from the views of our State which may be considered as intellectual 
and moral, we may now speak of those which are more nearly allied to her phys- 
ical condition. It is true that mind is employed in all that we shall notice; but, 
it is mind operating chiefly upon matter. The agricultural interests of Virginia, 
shall now engage our thoughts. Agriculture must always be the principal source 
of her wealth. It is hard to conceive of any change that could make any branch 
of industry within her bosom, more productive than the cultivation of the ground. 
Her rich soil, genial suns, temperate clime, her noble rivers, skirting grounds of 
unequalled beauty and fertility, all eminently fit her for copious returns to the 
labor of the husbandman, and had the skill and industry of her people been equal 
to her intrinsic resources, it is impossible to estimate the agricultural riches that 
she might have produced. Even now, though slave labor and ignorance of chem- 
istry have ruined, for a time, many of her finest lands, her products are yet suffi- 
cient to banish the idea of famine from the fancies of her poorest people. On this 
subject, we shall give the results of the latest and most accurate observations to 
which we have access. We shall present, separately, Eastern and Western Vir- 
ginia, although their products are often the same. We will give the amount of 
each product of the State section, and then the county raising the largest, and that 
raising the next largest quantity of the article. Our estimate will include, not 
merely crops and harvests in the proper sense, but other species of wealth directly 
dependent on them for existence. 

Eastern Virginia has an area of twenty-seven thousand square miles of jand and 
wa‘er. In 1840, this section of the State had 157,051 horses and mules, of which 
Loudon had 7,627, and Fauquier 7,624; 542,543 neat cattle, of which Fauquier 
had 26,184, and Loudon 25,620; 551,506 sheep, of which Fauquier had 35,055, 
and Loudon 31,503; 1,121,733 swine, of which Southampton had 43,663, and 
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Pittsylvania 42,513; poultry, valued at 481,732 dollars, of which Fauquier had an 
amount valued at 18,091 dollars, and Accomac an amount valued at 18,064 dollars; 
this section raised 4,864,814 bushels of wheat, of which Loudon raised 573,460, 
and Fauquier 362,227 bushels; 77,947 bushels of barley, of which Albemarle 
raised 72,527, and Gloucester 2,748 bushels; 7,586,340 bushels of oats, of which 
Accomae raised 453,137, and Pittsylvania 333,763 bushels; 460,885 bushels of 

e, of which Albemarle raised 117,369, and Loudon 81,517 bushels; 27,010 bush- 
els of buckwheat, of which Loudon raised 6,845, and Fauquier 6,454 bushels; 
21,204,699 bushels of Indian corn, of which Loudon raised 891,695, and Pittsyl- 
vania 679,319 bushels ; 877,030 pounds of wool, of which Fauquier raised 75,195, 
and Loudon 63,951 pounds; 6,546 pounds of hops, of which Orange raised 940, 
and Fauquier 626 = 36,779 pounds of wax, of which Pittsylvania raised 
4,182, Campbell 2,312 pounds; 1,404,217 bushels of potatoes, of which Acco- 
mac raised 113,396, and Southampton 88,036 bushels; 193,385 tons of hay, of 
which Princess Anne raised 76,250, and Louisa 21,307 tons. 

The whole quantity of tobacco raised in the State was 75,347,106 pounds. In 
Eastern Virginia the quantity raised was 73,131,092 pounds; of this, 41,239,591 
pounds were raised in the twelve counties of Pittsylvania, Campbell, Buckingham, 
Cumberland, Prince Edward, Charlotte, Halifax, Mecklenburg, Lunenburg, Notta- 
way, Amelia, and Powhatan, which, together, cover an area of 6,295 square miles. 
Pittsylvania raised 6,438,777, and Halifax 6,209,511 pounds. 

Farther, the eastern section raised 1,038 tons of hemp and flax, of which Bed- 
ford raised 249, and Prince William 167 tons; 2,957 pounds of rice, of which 
Nansemond raised 1,440, and Southampton 1,080 pounds; 3,493,667 pounds of 
cotton, of which Southampton raised 851,315, and Stafford 760,287 pounds; 
2,571 pounds of silk cocoons, of which King and Queen raised 337, and Nelson 
300 pounds; 63 pounds of sugar, all made in Bedford; 323,663 cords of wood, 
of which Northumberland produced 45,120, and Isle of Wight 31,307 cords; pro- 
ducts of the dairy, valued at 791,298 dollars, of which Loudon raised, in value, 
80,223, and Campbell 45,605 dollars; products of the orchard, valued at 447,075 
dollars, of which Southampton raised, in value, 40,345, and Sussex 37,520 dollars; 
9,628 gallons of wine, of which Fauquier made 1,226, and Henrico 1,148 gallons; 
and of home-made fabries, of all kinds, an amount valued at 1,485,988 dollars, of 
which Halifax made, in value, 97,779, and Pittsylvania 97,090 dollars. 

Western Virginia embraces an area of about thirty-nine thousand square miles. 
In 1840, this section had 169,387 horses and mules, of which Wythe had 10,496, 
and Augusta 9,910; 481,605 neat cattle, of which Harrison had 23,536, and Au- 
gusta 21,479; 742,266 sheep, of which Jefferson had 67,289, and Harrison 
35,119 ; 870,422 swine, of which Jefferson had 72,467, and Rockingham 38,765; 

oultry, valued at 272,966 dollars, of which Rockingham had, in value, 
M504) and Monongalia 11,800 dollars; this section rai 5,244,902 bushels of 
wheat, of which Jefferson raised 516,969, and Rockingham 375,197 bushels; 9,483 
bushels of barley, of which Jefferson raised 4,230, and Washington 1,168 bush- 
els; 5,864,722 bushels of oats, of which Monongalia raised 320,092, and Wash- 
ington 295,770 bushels; 1,021,914 bushels of rye, of which Augusta raised 92,227, 
and Rockingham 90,886 bushels; 216,812 bushels of buckwheat, of which Hamp- 
shire raised 26,167, and Preston 16,057 bushels; 13,372,892 bushels of Indian 
corn, of which Jefferson raised 988,552; and Logan 870,930 bushels; 1,661,344 
pounds of wool, of which Jefferson raised 516,840, and Harrison 70,804 pounds; 
4,051 pounds of hops, of which Monongalia raised 636, and Shenandoah 568 
pounds; 28,241 pounds of wax, of which Russel raised 2,884, and Logan 2,358 
unds; 1,540,443 bushels of potatoes, of which Jefferson raised 151,443, and 
Brooke 63,140 bushels; 171,323 tons of hay, of which Harrison raised 13,765, 
and Rockingham 12,220 tons; 3,828 tons of hemp and flax, of which Tazewell 
raised 923, and Jackson 750 tons; 2,216,014 pounds of tobacco, of which Bot- 
etourt raised 707,885, and Roanoke 599,273 pounds; 816 pounds of cotton, of 
which Lee raised 556, and Scott 200 pounds; 620 pounds of silk cocoons, of which 
Logan raised 266, and Monongalia 111 pounds; 1,541,770 pounds of sugar, of 
which Harrison raised 200,372, and Monongalia 118,569 pounds; 79,927 cords of 
wood, of which Shenandoah raised 12,703, and Jefferson 7,859 cords; products 
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of the dairy, amounting to 689,190 dollars, of which Rockbridge produced, in val- 
ue, 72,077, and Rocki 61,025 dollars; products of the orchard, amounting 
to 258,690 dollars, of which Washington raised, in value, 19,932, and Rockbridge, 
16,896 dollars; 4,283 gallons of wine, of which Rockbridge made 981, and Rock- 
ingham 697 gallons; and of home-made fabrics, an amount valued at 955,684 
dollars, of which Rockingham made, in value, 67,901, and Rockbridge 61,682 
dollars. 

The estimated agricultural wealth of Virginia will be noted under another head 
of this chapter. ‘We may now — of the manufacturing interest of the State. 
For many years this branch of industry was carried on almost entirely by private 
families, and was inconsiderable in its results; but within the present century, it 
has drawn the resources of wealthy individuals, and of incorporated companies, 
and within twenty years past, it has rapidly expanded in its operations. We hail 
this result with unalloyed pleasure. It is vain to speak of the disadvantages of 
engaging in such pursuits with slave labor, and of the false principles of economy 
that would suggest the attempt. If Virginia has lately shown any evidence of 
returning prosperity, in nothing is this evidence more satisfactory than in her at- 
tention to manufactures. They are both the cause and the effect of revived 
energy. 

The largest amount of capital thus invested in the State, is in mills for grain. 
Flour mills are abundantly scattered through the east and west sections, and at 
Richmond they have been erected and employed on the most extensive scale. 
The capital applied in milling throughout the State, is estimated to amount to 
5,184,669 dollars, while in Massachusetts not more than 1,440,152 dollars are thus 
appropriated. The manufacture of tobacco is next in amount in Virginia; it em- 
ploys a capital of 1,526,080 dollars. Next is cotton, which employs 1,299,020 
dollars of capital. Manufactures of leather are next, employing a capital of 
1,180,098 dollars. Besides these, Virginia manufactures wool, silk, flax, and 
hemp, hats and caps, soap and candles, distilled spirits, powder, glass, earthen- 
ware, paper, carriages, wagons, and furniture, in respectable quantities. We shall 
presently give a full estimate on the subject. 

The mining interest of our State is considerable. No man can tell what amount 
of wealth her mineral resources would produce, were they fully developed. Deep 
in her bosom there are hidden treasures, which well-directed labor would bring 
forth, We do not know that her gold mines have yet compensated for the lest 
investments, blasted hopes, and chilled hearts that have been expended upon them. 
Nevertheless, she has gold in abundance, which is yearly obtained in increasing 
quantities. Her most profitable mineral is coal, which in 1840 employed a capital 
be t ,302,000. Next is iron, which in the same year employed a capital of 1,247,000 

ollars. 


Such is Virginia, ancient, great in history, great in resources. In the 
course of his work, Mr. Howison presents a long array of Virginia worthies, 
and his personal sketches and analysis of character, are lively and striking. 
In short, the fame of the State loses nothing in his hands. On the other 
hand, we see the attractive picture he has drawn of her resources. The prob- 
lem, then, which his work presents, and with the consideration of which it 
appropriately concludes, is this :—Why is it that Virginia, the oldest of the 
States, rich in resources, and rich in great intellects, leading minds, which 
have always exercised a predominant influence in the affairs of the Union, 
why is it that Virginia fails to attain the prosperity which her resources place 
within her reach? Why is she losing rank among the States? or, which is 
the same, why is she allowing younger States to outstrip her, and take 
higher rank ? 

Before considering the causes of this state of things, Mr. Howison enters 
into a striking comparison between Virginia and Massachusetts :— 
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After having presented the varied estimates from which the condition of a peo- 
ple is generally to be inferred, the question arises, has Virginia prospered as her 
physical resources would warrant us in expecting? Has she held her place in 
the great march of the American States during the present century? It has long 
been the sad conviction of her most enlightened children, that these questions 
must be answered in the negative. But enough has been shown to encourage 
her, and to prove that she has within her bounds every element of prosperity that 
a people need desire. If, then, it be true that she has fallen behind her sisters in 
anything pertaining to a nation’s welfare, her defects ought to be made known, 
that they may, if possible, be supplied. Her wounds must be probed in order 
that they may be healed, and however painful may be the process, her real friends 
will not shrink from its accomplishment. To this end, an attempt shall here be 
made to compare Virginia with one of the wealthiest and most prosperous States 
in the American Confederacy. If this comparison shall prove unfavorable to our 
State, the circumstances under which it is made will exclude the idea of prejudice 
or partiality. There may be in it much for our encouragement, as well as for 
our humiliation. 

Massachusetts was first settled in 1620; Virginia in 1607. Massachusetts in 
winter has a cold, harsh atmosphere; Virginia has at all times a temperate and 
pleasant climate. Massachusetts has a hard, sterile soil, little grateful for atten- 
tion; Virginia has a soil generous even to prodigality, and repaying twenty-fold 
the labor of the husbandman. Massachusetts is cut by small streams, and has 
but one river that may claim the first dignity; Virginia has six of the finest rivers 
whose waters reach the Atlantic. Massachusetts has, comparatively a flat coun- 
try, and supplies water-power by artificial means; Virginia has a surface of moun- 
tains, from which she obtains a natural water-power, exhaustless in capacity. 
Massachusetts has some iron and granite, but beyond these, her minerals are as 
nothing; Virginia has iron, lead, copper, gold, salt, and coal, in quantity which no 
one has yet ventured to estimate. Massachusetts has, indeed, splendid harbors, 
and everything essential to the expansion of shipping; but Virginia has an inland 
sea, and harbors that might be made as good as any in the world. Massachusetts 
has seven thousand eight hundred square miles of surface; Virginia has sixty-six 
thousand square miles of horizontal area. 

From this statement of familiar facts, we infer that, if Virginia has not equalled 
her northern sister in her ratio of progress, the fault is in her people, and not in 
her physical condition. That we may see the truth on this subject, the following 
comparative view will be presented :— 

First, as to population. In 1790, Massachusetts had 378,717 souls. In 1800, 
she had 423,245. In 1810, she had 472,040. In 1820, she had 523,287. In 1830, 
her total number was 610,048, And in 1840, her population amounted to 737,669. 
Thus it will be perceived that in 1840, Virginia had a population of nineteen, and 
Massachusetts of ninety-five souls to the square mile. This great difference de- 
serves attention. For, if other causes of disparity do not intervene, population 
will present the same test of progress in civilized life, in enlightened, as in savage 
nations. If,in the same series of years, one country has become much more 
densely peopled than another, the former has given evidence that it is far before 
the latter in the possession of materials for prosperity. 

We will next offer a comparison of the actual wealth of the two States, esti- 
mated in reference to the same articles, at the same time, under the same circum- 
stances, and upon the same arithmetical principles. In 1840, in Massachusetts, 
the amount computed to be invested in mining, was 2,345,310 dollars. In agri- 
culture, the produce for the past year had been 22,097,429 dollars. In horticul- 
ture, 43,170 dollars. In commerce, foreign and domestic, the amount invested 
was 28,016,765 dollars. In fisheries, 11,725,850 dollars. The products of the 
forest, for a year, had been 377,054 dollars. The capital invested in manufac- 
tures of all kinds, was 45,891,524 dollars, making a total of national wealth, which 
might be considered as active, of 110,497,102 dollars. In the same year, in Vir- 
ginia, the amount invested in mining was 3,024,000 dollars. In agriculture, the 
produce of the past year had been 92,400,583 dollars in value. In horticulture, 
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19,900 dollars. In foreign and domestic commerce, the amount invested was 
21,197,803 dollars. In fisheries, 28,383 dollars. The products of the forest, for 
the past year, had been 619,673 dollars. The capital invested in manufactures of 
all kinds, was 12,865,061 dollars, making a total of active wealth of 130,155,403 


dollars. 
Thus it appears that the wealth of Virginia, really indicative of public industry, 


only exceeds that of her northern sister by about thirty millions of dollars. Had 
her productive labor been profitable, in proportion to her excess of area over 
Massachusetts, her active wealth in 1840 would have been nine hundred and 
thirty-five millions, instead of one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. And if 
her more abundant natural riches be taken into consideration, her increase ought 
to have been much greater. It must, therefore, be regarded as a truth but too 
fully established, that Virginia has fallen below her duty; that she has been in- 
dolent, while others have been laborious; that she has been content to avoid a 
movement positively retrograde, while others have gone rapidly forward. Her 
motion, compared with that of Massachusetts or Ohio, might, in familiar terms, be 
likened to the heavy stage-coach of the past century, competing with the flying 
steam-car of the present. 


In further illustration of the apathy and want of enterprise of Virginia, of 
which our author joins with all the world in and out of the State in com- 
plaining, we will add one striking, one glaring instance. Virginia is one of 
the richest States, one of the richest countries in the world; as rich as any 
other State of the Union, as Pennsylvania itself in coal and iron. It is esti- 
mated that her coal-fields extend through one-third of the State, or some 
twenty thousand square miles. These have not been hidden treasures, of 
which nobody knew anything. True, some of the most valuable lay far back 
from the sea-board, but they could have been reached by a canal much less 
than one-half as long as the Erie Canal. Nor has Virginia lacked intellect 
to “know her advantages.” 

The first great project with which the ever-busy mind of Washington oc- 
cupied itself, in the leisure of Mount Vernon, on the close of the Revolution, 
was a water communication between the sea-board and the Ohio. Twenty 
= ago, the enterprise was begun, and now at the time we write this, it 
1as but just reached the first stage of its completion. It is only now on the 
point of being finished to the coal region of Cumberland. Even this much 
has not been done without liberal co-operation on the part of Maryland, and 
aid from the General Government. Virginia is, therefore, but just beginning 
to realize the immense value of the mineral treasures, which enterprise will 
pour into her lap, and to derive some benefit from a coal region whose value 
has been known for more than half a century, and which has been pro- 
nounced a very remarkable deposit of pure, semi-bituminous coal. 

In assigning the causes of the “sluggishness and imbecility” of his native 
State, Mr. Howison displays a boldness, a frankness, and discernment, which 
we admire and honor. The causes are, want of education among the people ; 
want of internal improvement ; slavery ; these three; but is not the greatest 
of these, the cause of causes, the original cause—slavery ? Want of educa- 
tion we can trace, in part, to slavery. Want of internal improvement we can 
trace to slavery. Idleness of the master is the counterpart of the servitude 
of the slave. An idle hand and an idle brain go together. When the 
wealthy who need not work, despise it, the poor who need to work, but who 
take their opinions from the wealthy, will despise it, too. We speak plainly. 
We have paid a hearty and sincere tribute to what is great in Virginia; 
why should we fear to speak our mind as to what we think bad, in a State 
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capable of so much ! ae should we respect serfdom in Virginia, any more 
than in Russia? Above all, why should we respect slavery in a State, whose 
worthiest citizens have ceased to respect it themselves, and have ceased to 
desire its continuance ? 

We give the wise and excellent views with which Mr. Howison closes his 
work. If these views prevail, the next chapter of Virginian history, which 
we trust he will live to write, will be far brighter than the last. 


For this sluggishness and imbecility, many causes — be assigned, and in- 
genious arguments might be urged in their support. eé cause may be com- 
lex ; action and reaction are constantly taking place ; causes become effects, and, 
in their turn, effects are converted into causes. But there are three sources from 
which, as we believe, the evil disposition of our State so naturally flow, that they 
ought to receive especial notice. 
he first of these is a want of education among the people. Lord Bacon has 
said that “knowledge is power.” He did not say that knowledge is virtue, or that 
knowledge would necessarily bring happiness to its possessor. Yet the experi- 
ence of all ages has proved that an educated people will, other things being equal, 
be the most industrious, most prosperous, most virtuous, and therefore most hap- 
py. And since the light of revealed knowledge has dawned upon the world, the 
necessity for education has become more and more apparent. Great learning may 
not be essential, but in the present century, to read and write, and use figures in- 
telligently, are qualifications without which the great body of any people will find 
it difficult to perform their positive duties. An uncultivated mind will be leth- 
argic and inefficient in its movements; polish it by education, and you immedi- 
ately give it activity and power. 

Adopting these views, it is with pain we are compelled to speak of the horrible 
cloud of ignorance that rests upon Virginia. In the eastern section, there are 
twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in the western, twenty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and twenty-four, making a total of fifty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-seven white persons, over twenty years of age, 
who can neither read nor write. This, however, is not all. It is computed that 
there are in the State 166,000 children, between seven and sixteen years of age, 
and therefore fit for school. Of these, about 28,000 poor children attend the free 
and Lancastrian schools, an average of twelve weeks in a year for each child, 
Twelve thousand more children are sent to colleges, academies, and classical 
schools. The remaining one hundred and twenty-six thousand children, attend 
no school at all, and receive no education, except what can be imparted by poor 
and ignorant parents! But yet farther; there are in Virginia 449,087 slaves, and 
49,852 free negroes, who are, with few exceptions, wholly uneducated. They are 
human beings, with intellects, passions, wills, all perverted by original depravity, 
and they are sunk in ignorance. Happily they are permitted to hear the public 
ministrations of our religion, and affecting examples of its good influence upon 
them are often seen. The policy which Bisoasuaes farther extension of know- 
ledge among them is necessary; but the fact remains unchanged, that they exist 
among us, a huge mass of mind, almost entirely unenlightened. We fear, then, 
that the most favorable estimates will leave in our State six hundred and eighty- 
three thousand rational beings, who are destitute of the merest rudiments of 
knowledge. 

This Tenlentle condition has long been felt and mourned by Virginia’s most 
virtuous sons. Efforts have been made to ameliorate it. Education conventions 
have assembled, and many animated debates have taken place. The Legislature 
has moved from time to time, and during the session of 1845-46, its movement 
was decided and beneficial. Nevertheless, the evil remains almost untouched. 
We pretend not to suggest any remedy. But it will be pertinent to the subject 
to add, that in the whole State of Massachusetts, containing, in 1840, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thousand six hundred and ninety-nine persons, there were 
but four thousand four hundred and forty-eight white persons, over twenty years 
of age, who could neither read nor write. 
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The next cause of the inefficiency of —— is the want of internal improve- 
ment. Her native wealth is boundless, and if it were furnished with means for its 
development, would make her rich in a quarter of a century. But thus far, by a 
concurrence of untoward circumstances, all that she has done in establishing lines 
of internal communion, has effected little in bringing out her real resources. As 
early as May, 1784, the Legislature granted an act of incorporation to the Old 
James River Company, and authorized them to raise one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to improve the navigation of the James. But their labors were never ex- 
tensive, and their means were always too limited to accomplish objects of much 
importance. In February, 1820, the Legislature passed an act, under which the 
James River Paap with its own consent, was made a trustee to carry on the 
work for the State. The plan then proposed, was to render the James River, 
from Richmond to the mouth of Dunlap’s Creek, in the present county of Alle- 

any, navigable for boats by a series of locks and canals; to make the Great 
Enawhs navigable in the same manner, from the Great Falls to the Ohio River, 
and to connect the Great Falls and Dunlap’s Creek by a turnpike road. Under 
this act, improvements more or less important, were applied to parts of the line of 
three hundred and sixty-five statute miles, thus designated ; but no portion of the 
route was completed so far as to open the wealth of the finest section of Virginia. 

Finally, in March, 1832, the stockholders of the James River and Kanawha 
Company, were incorporated by act of Assembly. The object of this company 
was to connect the tide-water of the James with the Ohio River; and it was to be 
done either by canal to Lynchburg, and railroad to the Great Falls of the Kan- 
awha, or by railroad from the highest improvement of the James to the Ohio, or 
by a continuous railroad from Richmond to the Ohio. Their works were to be 
commenced within two years afier the passing of the act, and to be completed 
within twelve years from the first general meeting of stockholders; otherwise 
their charter was to be forfeited. 

We have to record that afier a period of fifteen years from its incorporation, 
the company has not accomplished the task for which it was formed. It has 
constructed a large and well-made canal from Richmond to Lynchburg, a distance 
of about one hundred and forty-six miles; it has advanced, nearly to completion, 
a line of works from Lynchburg to the mouth of North River, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles. Beyond this, ithas not been able todo more than keep in good con- 
dition the works previously constructed. Its charter has been extended, and 
legislative aid has from time to time been bestowed on it. During the period 
from the 27th June, 1835, to the 31st October, 1845, the “old improvements” of 
the company have yielded an amount of revenue which exceeded the disburse- 
ments on their account by 218,825 dollars. And the Richmond Dock, purchased 
by the company, has yielded a nett revenue of 16,058 dollars. But the “ new im- 
provements, during this period, have required an expenditure, direct and indirect, 
of 5,975,398 dollars, and to meet this, beyond the nett revenue of the “old im- 
provements” and the Dock, the company has been compelled to rely chiefly upon 
payments on the stock made by individuals, by the State, and by several corpo- 
rations. It will, therefore, be apparent that, thus far, the work has not been 
profitable to the stockholders. 

Neither has it developed the resources of the State to an extent proportioned 
to its cost. It would be unjust to charge the company with negligence and ineffi- 
ciency, for the failure. They have contended with physical obstacles far more 
formidable than had been anticipated, and they have felt the same want of abundant 
capital in money, that Virginia as a State experiences. Yet it is sad to think that 
so much has been expended, and so little has been done. It is believed by many 
that the canzl now brings to the head of tide-water very little produce that would 
not find its way thither by the natural laws of trade. The improvement has not 
yet struck the Great Vallev, and opened an avenue through which its wealth may 
flow to the east; above all, the Allegany range has not been crossed, the Ohio 
has not been reached, and Virginia’s frontier is literally pressed by agricultural 
products, which seek outlets in every direetion except through her veins. 

The railroads which have been completed within the State, are convenient for 
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travel, but do not effect much for trade. A line of magnetic telegraph from the 
North, has been finished to Richmond, within a few months past, and has already 
advanced far to the South. By means of this miracle of the age, Virginia may 
converse with her distant sisters, and hear their voices urging to energy. And it 
is true, that within the present year, she has shown symptoms of a disposition to 
awake from her long slumber. 

Several lines of railroad are now contemplated by the enterprising of our State. 
It is proposed that one of these shall run continuously from Richmond City to 
to the Ohio River. Another is to be carried from the present terminus of the 
Louisa Railroad, at Gordonsville, to the eastern base of the Blue Ridge. Another 
is to run from the metropolis southward, through the tobacco region of the State, 
to Danville, in Pittsylvania county. For this last object, heavy subscriptions have 
been already made, and many things seem to indicate that it will be accomplished. 

The last and most important cause unfavorably affecting Virginia, which we 
shall mention, is the existence of slavery within her bounds. We have already 
seen the origin and progress of this institution. As to its evils, we have nothing 
new to offer; they have long been felt and acknowledged by the most sagacious 
minds in our State. . “It is the common remark of all who have travelled through 
the United States, that the free States and the slave States exhibit a striking con- 
trast in their appearance. In the older free States are seen all the tokens of pros- 
perity ; a dense and increasing population; thriving villages, towns, and cities; a 
neat and productive agriculture; growing manufactures, and active commerce. 
In the older parts of the slave States, with a few local exceptions, are seen, on 
the contrary, too evident signs of stagnation, or of positive decay ; a sparse pop- 
ulation, a slovenly cultivation, spread over vast fields that are wearing out, among 
others already worn out and desolate ; villages and towns ‘ few and far between,’ 
rarely growing, often decaying, sometimes mere remnants of what they were, 
sometimes deserted ruins, haunted only by owls; generally no manufactures, nor 
even trades, except the indispensable few ; commerce and navigation abandoned, 
as far as possible, to the people of the free States; and generally, instead of the 
stir and bustle of industry, a dull and dreary stillness, broken, if broken at all, 
only by the wordy brawl of politics.” 

Were we called to declare what we believe to be the sentiments of a large ma- 
jority of our people, on the subject of slavery, we would attempt it under two 
heads. First. We hold that this institution, as it exists among us, is lawful, and 
that we only have the right to control it. The Constitution of the United States 
has solemnly guarantied the rights of slaveholders in their property. Any in- 
terference by the General Government, or by particular States, or by classes of 
individuals in other States, with her right to this property, will be resisted by Vir- 
ginia, even to the end. A dissolution of the Union is an evil which she regards 
with horror, but a dissolution of the Union would be preferable to submission to 
measures which would violate the most solemn pledges upon which the Union 
was founded. 

Secondly. We apprehend that, in general, the people of Virginia hold slavery 
to be an enormous evil, bearing with fatal power upon their prosperity. This 
sentiment has been gaining ground during many years. Within a very short time 
past, a citizen of East Virginia, intelligent, highly educated, and possessed of great 
wealth in this species of property, has spoken out plainly, and urged owners in 
our State to get rid of their slaves as rapidly as possible. And in West Virginia, 
expressions of opinion have been even more decided, and incipient means have 
been adopted to provide for the gradual destruction of the evil. 

Under these circumstances, we hail with pleasure any indications that this part 
of our population is decreasing in number, and that the time shall come when 
Virginia shall be a free State. In 1790, the slaves of the State amounted to 
293,427; in 1800, to 345,796; in 1810, to 392,518; in 1820, to 425,153; in 1830, 
to 469,757 ; and in 1840, to 449,087. Thus it appears, that in the first ten years 
above noted, the slaves increased about 18 per cent; in the second ten years, 13.3 
per cent; in the third ten years, 8.4 per cent; in the fourth ten years, 10.6 per 
cent; and in the last ten years, they diminished 4.5 per cent. During the same 
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period, the free population increased in the first ten years, 17.4 per cent; in the 
second ten years, 9.2 per cent ; in the third ten years, 9.8 per cent; in the fourth 
ten years, 13.6 per cent; and in the last ten years, 6.7 per cent. 

The rincipal source of decrease in our slaves, is in the number exported to cul- 
tivate the cotton and sugar lands of the South. Hardly a day passes in which 
large companies may not be seen traversing the roads of Virginia, on their way 
to her southern frontier. Melancholy as may be the thoughts suggested by such 
scenes, they will at least bring with them some solace. The condition of the 
slaves in the South, is sc worse than upon the impoverished plantations 
of our State, and their gradual removal by this means gives place to a better pop- 
ulation. Already German and New York farmers have occupied large tracts of 
land in Fairfax county, and an English company has been formed, whose Y ayer gang 
ese design is to transport emigrants from Great Britain to the inviting fields of Vir- 
‘= ginia. In her latter days, as in her infancy, our State seems destined to draw her 
inhabitants directly from the mother country. 

We have now completed a review of the past history and present condition of 
Virginia. The future is yet before her, and its revelations to her must depend 
greatly upon her own preparation to meet them. By the exercise of diligence and 
virtue, she may obtain a glory more substantial, and a happiness more pure, than 
any she has ever enjoyed. May such be her conduct and her destiny ! 








Art. IV.—THE COMMERCE OF HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 


Huneary extends from the Turkish boundaries to the south, to the Car- 
pathian Mountains to the north ; it touches to the west the Styrian provinces, 
the Archdukedom of Austria proper, and Moravia; and to the east Transyl- 
vania and Vallacchia. Hungary is composed of the following territories, viz : 
the circuit on this side of the river Danube, divided in thirteen cantons; the 
circuit on the other side of the Danube, eleven cantons; the circuit on this 
side of the Theiss, nine cantons; the circuit the other side of the Theiss, six- 
teen cantons; besides the kingdoms of Sclavonia and Crotia, both divided 
in three cantons, and six particular districts. 

The principal streams of Hungary are the Danube, and its tributaries, the 
Theiss, and the Drava, besides several others of less magnitude. 

Hungary, mountainous to the north, contains towards the center and the 
south, immense plains, which abound in grains, which supply not only the 
wants of their own inhabitants, but also the populations of the northern 
provinces, and those conforming with Germany and part of Upper Italy. 
The other produces of Hungary are barley, rye, corn, millet, rice, maiz, hemp, 
flax, tobacco, saffron, oats, potatoes, and great quantities of vegetables. Rich 
in vineyards, Hungary supplies exquisite wines, the most celebrated of which 
are the white Tokay, and the red Menes. Hungary abounds in timber, and 
all kinds of wood. Possesses plenty of pasture grounds, and the cattle forms 
one of the principal riches of the country. Its horses are greatly estimated 
for their smartness and swiftness; its oxen are of excellent quality, but the 
wool of its sheep is rather coarse; pigs are abundant, and their meat is a 
favorite food with the Hungarians. 

The northern part of Hungary is remarkable for its astonishing mineral 
wealth. The gold and silver mines of Hungary and Transylvania, are, in 
fact, the only ones of any account which Europe possesses. Those of Schem- 
nitz and Kremnitz are the most lucrative. Oravitz and Jylo are renowned 
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for their copper mines; those of iron are particularly to be found in the 
cantons of Gomor and Zips. Lead, cobalt, quicksilver, and antimony, is 
also found, though in small quantity. 

The opal is a precious stone peculiar to Hungary, and is principally to be 
found in some mountains in the north of Tokay. The value of the mineral 
wealth of Hungary is estimated at 2,100 mares gold, 83,200 mares silver, 
38,000 quintals copper, 24,500 quintals lead, 200,000 quintals iron, 5,200 
quintals antimony. Hungary possesses numerous salt-pits, principally in the 
district of Marmaros, of Rhonazeg, and in that of Myots; produces also some 
natrone, nitre, sulphur of soda, alum, magnesia, &c. e may affirm that 
there is scarcely a canton in Hungary that does not possess several sources 
of mineral water, the most frequented of which are those of Bartfa and Lullo. 
Industry is, as yet, very much neglected in Hungary, the greater proportion 
of workmen being German, and commerce is almost altogether in the hands 
of foreigners. The Austrian manufactories supply all the manufactured 
articles. ‘The most important Hungarian industry, is the a of metals, 
in the northern provinces principally. ‘The cantons of Prapova, Liptan, and 
Lohl, give annually 80,000 quintals of iron. The tanning of hides and 
leathers, and the manufacture of tobacco, are objects of extensive trade, as 
also the manufactures of woolen cloths, which are spread through the whole 
State. The silk culture has recently acquired a moderate importance, and 
several manufactories of the precious thread are now in operation. There 
are also several manufactories of earthenware, a great number of glass and 
paper factories, but their products are of inferior quality. Raab, one of the 
most industrious cities of Hungary, is principally known for its manufactures 
of ixinylass. 

The principal exportations are, grains, tobacco, wines, wools, leathers, 
cattle, honey, wax, and metals. Importations consist of colonial and manu- 
factured goods. The commerce of Hungary suffers from the want of means 
of internal communication ; its few roads are in bad condition, and there are 
only two navigable canals, that of St. Francisco, and that of Bega. The most 
commercial cities are Pesth, Buda, (the capital,) Presburg, and Raab, all on 
the banks of the river Danube; Schemnitz, celebrated for its mines, the 
richest of Europe, and the seat of a mineralogical school, Premnitz, renowned 
for its mines and its mint. 

The furmation of a Hungarian bank, to be denominated The First Hun- 
garian Commercial Bank, excites a lively interest, and, according to the 
statutes already laid down, will be divided in bank of discount, of circulation, 
of deposit, and of loan. It is rumored that a railroad will be opened to fa- 
cilitate the communications of the Danube with the interior of Hungary, 
which would prove very useful, for the exportation of its grains, and would 
wake landholders from their actual lethargy. 

In 1846, the royal government of the Hungarian litoral, 75 large ships 
of 22,661 tons, with an equippage of 828 persons; 73 of smaller size, of 
3,512 tons, and 305 sailors; and 68 small craft, of 307 tons and 170 sailors. 

Pest is the most commercial city of Hungary ; it is situated on the left 
side of the Danube, just opposite to the so famous city of Buda, which was 
bombarded by the valliant Hungarians, and taken after a great and bloody 
contest. The short space which divides these two important cities, from a 
certain point of view, it appears that they form a single town. At the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, Pest did not count more than 40,000 inhab- 
itants, while, at the present time, there are more than 150,000 people. In 
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1843, the waters of the Danube had inundated a great a part of Pest and 
Buda, and had almost destroyed the best establishments of these cities, but 
the generous Hungarian population, independent from their ruler, came to 
the help of their brother, and, in a short space of time, Pest and Buda looked 
as richly as before the awful inundation. There are in the city of Pest four 
yearly fares, which are visited by some 30,000 persons, and, on this ocea- 
sion, there is a continual trade of four millions of florins. The city of Pest 
being the chief commercial metropolis of Hungary, offers to the trade of ex- 
portation all the products and manufactures of this vast and flourishing king- 
dom. The great wine trade belongs merely to the merchants of Pest, and, 
in a short time, when peace shall be restored, and the independence of Hun- 
gary be recognized, the wine trade will be extended into foreign countries 
by the steam navigation of the Danube. The corn of Hungary, and gen- 
erally the wheat, is the best of all the European continent. The great trade 
done at the fairs of this country consists in furs, oxen, wool, wax, and to- 
baceo, which are sold at a very low price. They export to Pest every kind 
of goods, from all parts of the world, and this city will be more flourishing 
when Austrian rule shall disappear from Hungary. Not less than 8,000 
steamboats enter the road of Pest. The steam navigation already estab- 
lished here since 1837, offers a daily communication between this city with 
Vienna, Constantinople, Odessa, and Trebisonde ; in one word, from the city 
of Ulma, on the high Danube, to the shores of the Black Sea. 

Fivme is the principal sea-port of Hungary, situated on the mouth of the 
Fiumera, in the Gualneria Gulf, near the northern extremity of the Adri- 
atic. Since 1771, the road of Fiume has been declared free from all taxes, 
as the best means to advance commerce between Hungary and the other 
parts of the world. The great Leopoldian road from this place to Carustap 
offers a great advantage to the commerce of this city, the population of 
which is almost 13,000 inhabitants. 

In 1842 were transported on the Luisian road from Carlstadt, through 
the sea-coast, (Fiume and Buceari,) 27,538 centner of goods, 19,805 centner 
wheat, 500 centner corn, 298 centner barley, 3,260 centner oats, 74,000 
centner seed of ravizsone, 78,000 centner tobacco, 2,968 centner oil, &e., 
4,541 centner flax and hemp, 22,609 centner rags, 250,600 centner oak staves, 
From the coast to Carlstadt were transported 24,524 centner salt, 1,806 
centner oil, &e., 1,162 centner colonial products. The principal exports from 
Fiume consist principally in tobacco, and hemp of Hungary, timber, staves, 
&c., destined almost all for France; wax, rags, coal, salt, wine, &c., receiv- 
ing in exchange grains, colonal goods, oil, pastes of Italy, iron, steel, and 
different manufactured articles. There are at Fiume large tanneries, vast to- 
bacco manufactories, liquor and cordial distilleries, and sugar refineries, a 
fine dock yard, and a large depot of sea salt. There are manufactured there 
cloths, linens, hats, wax candles, cables, paper, potash, earthenware, &c. 
The harbor, though of difficult access, is commodious and safe. 

MARITIME COMMERCE OF THE HUNGARIAN LITORAL FROM 1842 To 1848. 
Vessels arrived. Am’t of imports. Vessels cleared. Am’t of exp’ts. 


Years. Florins. Fiorins. 

tS EROS Se SE onan . 4,866 1,456,954 4,874 2,397,999 
1843..... Romie” eapeienteh 5,907 1,401,118 5,940 3,352,341 
ee oie te 6,266 1,328,754 6,334 3,681,374 
We eet at ie hei i 7,457 1,872,657 7,568 4,957,946 
1846..... Piauwl .odewees ‘ 8,041 1,355,212 8,136 5,023,061 
WRT is i. titbiines's ia a 7,399 1,496,843 7,281 8,437,761 
WUE Gas oo ov k's he 0 cat 6,772 1,719,548 7,639 3,520,158 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL MERCHANDISES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED IN 1848, 





Imported. Exported. Imported. Exported, 
WiEie cise pipes 21,777 1,854 |Com........... metz. 59,005 7,058 
Hides..........+ cent. 2,554 1,119 | Rags...........-.cemt. 4,040 26,882 
GRR inc i «be <0 metz. $2,327 18,481 / Linen........... bales 244 289 
Sugar.......-....cent, 2,954 270 | Hemp..........+ cent. 3,019 8,597 
Tobacco...........4. 1,967  67,198|Coal...... ... baskets .... 59,179 
Fire wood... . .bundles 554 4,378 | Ranzsore........ bush, 1,445 84,078 
Building wood..pieces 4,050 12,962) Bones........... cmt, .... . MOAI 
eg ee re 167,025 5,766,462 | Lard ..............- cain 1,648 
Coffee...........cent. 2,997 562 | Paper... ...... bales .... 855 


TRANSYLVANIA, a vast country contiguous to the Hungarian boundaries, 
forms, at present, a part of this new democratic commonwealth. _ It is situ- 
ated between Hungary, Galicia, and Turkey, and marks the oriental limits 
of the Austrian Empire. This country is the battle-field of Hungarian 
nationality. Here General Bem defeated the Russians, and Dubinsky anni- 
hilated the Austrian army. The Carpathian Mountains cover a great space 
of Transylvania, and contain in their valleys rich mines of gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, iron, mercury, antimony, perol, salt, sulphur, gs “Be coals, mar- 
bles, &ec., &c. There is a quantity of stones called false diamonds, agates, 
cornelians, and other precious stones. The most beautiful horses of the Aus- 
trian Empire come from Transylvania, as well as the largest oxen used to 
till the ground. The culture of the wool is almost as profitable as in any 
part of Syria, and the harvest of wheat and corn is more abundant than in 
the Duchy of Austria. The culture of the vine is spread all over the coun- 
try, but the wine cannot be kept longer than one year, and the exportation 
to foreign countries is very small, to compare to its large quantity. There 
is a great abundance of flax and hemp, and the tobacco leaf is generally cul- 
tivated in Haromszok and Udvarthey. Manufactures of any kind of goods 
are not of any value, as the politics of the Austrian government was to sup- 
press any other industry but in the German countries. The exportations 
consist in a few articles which are carried only to Hungary, as horses, oxen, 
wool, salt, and wheat. Klansenburg was the seat of the governor of the 
kingdom, and the strong city of Kronstadt, now under the republic of Hun- 
gary, is one of the most inhabited and commercial cities of Transylvania, 


Art. V.—THE PROPOSED RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


To Freeman Hont, Esq, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, etc. 


Dear Sin:—The Christian world at this moment presents an aspect 
which it is no exaggeration to say, has more than any other in the history 
of humanity, of pregnant interest. Christendom, taken in its full extent, is 
divided into two great sections, by the Atlantic Ocean. But for the present, 
let us glance over Christian Europe, and Anglo-Saxon North America. What 
a contrast do we behold! On the east, all tumult, distrust, and, consequent- 
ly, disorder. On the west, peace, order, and confidence. Comprising the 
immensity before us, the political fluctuations in the United States appear as 
mere ripples on the ocean of time. In fact, so steadfast is the sense of safety 
in the United States, that the people feel as an audience before whom a 
gladiatorial show is in operation. In Europe, on the contrary, from the 
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most potent monarch, to the most humble peasant, anxiety of heart is, to a - 

ater or less extent, universal. These contrasts are not more wonderful 
than true. What may be the issue in Europe, is beyond human ken. Or- 
der may follow chaos, and on that hope we must now rest; but such up- 
heaving of the masses must have had a deep and adequate cause. In the 
meanwhile, the operations of industry must be paralyzed to a greater or less 
extent. All great public works, if not suspended, cannot be otherwise than 
retarded. 

The people of the United States, whilst spectators of the European 
theatre, are the great actors in America. Disciplined as my mind has been, 
by attention to both theatres, for more than half a century past, the great 
events of the moment excite unabated interest. Memory bears me back- 
wards to the consummation of the United States’ Independence, and to the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. Well do I remember hearing, in 1789, 
and succeeding years, the very exclamations now reiterated in our prints, and 
reverberating in our public assemblies, and private conversation. As far as 
Europe is concerned, there is deep and salutary cause of reflection, and much 
cause of apprehension; but, as in the days of its youth, so in its advanced 
maturity, there is solid ground of hope for the United States. With me there 
has been no pause of thought, or mistrust indulged, through fifty years, as to 
the progress of the United States. Occasional events, however, have from 
time to time excited a more than ordinary interest in passing events. This 
was in an especial manner the case, when I read the “ Address of Mr. 
Whitney, before the Legislature of Pennsylvania, on his project for a railroad 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific.” 

In the second paragraph of his address, Mr. Whitney observes ; “ In order 
that you may the more clearly understand my explanations, see our actual 
position on the globe, as compared with the other parts of the world, and 
see the object and intent of this great work ; that of bringing the commerce 
of all Europe, with all Asia, across this continent, I have prepared, and beg 
to refer you to a skeleton map.” 

This skeleton map places America in the middle, and most admirably ex- 
hibits what is most eminently to be ‘desired, that the whole people of the 
United States should all see and appreciate, the great advantage of relative 
position possessed by America, in general, but of North America, in particu- 
lar. This great, indeed, I venture to say, greatest of all, not only geograph- 
ical, but political problems, I had, however, discussed in part, many years 
past. In the city of Washington, 4th December, 1845, the subjoined mat- 
ter was penned by me, and in the latter part of the same month was pub- 
lished in the New Orleans Bulletin. 

America, contrary to the opposing continent, has its extreme length along 
the meridians of the earth, and including Greenland, stretches farthest. to- 
wards the Northern, as it does in the other direction, towards the Southern 
Pole. If we limit its accessible length on the northern extreme, by latitude 
80°, and by Cape Horn, south, America stretches over 135° of latitude, 
The extreme eastern capes of South America, from Augustine to San Roque, 
and the parts of East Greenland inhabited by civilized people, are very near 
the same meridian, 35° west of London, and 42° east of Washington. The 
coast to the south and north of Bhering’s Strait, is the most western part of 
America ; about 167° of longitude west of London, and 90° west of Wash- 
ington. 

The elongated form of America, and its extent between the frozen ex- 
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- tremes towards both Poles, and with a mean breadth of about sixteen hun- 
dred miles, and great excess of productive soil, give to it, as affording the 
resources of civilized life, a decided superiority to the opposing continent. 
Every habitable zone is embraced in its extreme length, and the mean width, 
on the latitudes being so much less, America opposes fewer obstacles to a 
direct passage over it, from ocean to ocean, than does either Africa or Asia. 

America equalling Asia in extent of area, rivals, if it does not exceed, 
Europe, in the advantages bestowed by nature ; as America possesses all 
that is common, with other advantages peculiar to itself, and, therefore, give 
it a preference even to Europe. Crossing all the Northern Temperate and 
Torrid Zones; all the Southern Torrid, and 33° of the Southern Temperate 
Zone, all the cultivateable latitudes of the earth are embraced. Bathed on 
the two opposite sides by the two great highway oceans, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are faced on the east, and Asia and Oceanica on the west. Thus 
formed and situated, America must become, and thenceforward remain, the 
highway of nations. 

One of the most, if not the very most important, and also most difficult 
problems in Physical Geography, is to determine how much of the land area 
of the earth will admit a given mean density of population. To reach the 
solution of this problem to any near determinate exactness, is hopeless ; but 
we may, however, reach very interesting determinate results. The whole 
curve superficies of the earth, is so near, that we may assume it at 
197,000,000 square miles; of which extent, about 47,000,000 are land; 
consequently, the relations of surface, as to land and water are, about as one 
land and three water; of the land surface, in round numbers— 


America, Greenland, & ............... square miles 15,400,000 
Asia and contiguous islands..................00005 15,200,000 
Africa, Madagastat; G06. i. oon. ici deters iedscees 10,800,000 
Europe and its islands, inclusive ..............+26+5 8,300,000 
Oceanica, New Holland, dic. ...........ceceeceeues 8,000,000 





NE I Sos iiss bs he ne bee can ae 47,700,000 


When making up the matter for, my Geographical Dictionary, I put in 
requisition all the element at my disposal, a good part of which were of the 
most accredited geographical authority, and was led to the subjoined conclu- 
sion, as to the capability of the land part to sustain population :— 





General aggregate of land area.............000000e- square miles 47,700,090 
Northern Polar Circle...............4. square miles 5,500,000 
BE ENE, oon ao to t0.0n0 vues hbhbethud ceseu 4,000,000 
EOP LEE Oe re rN 5,000,000 
Australian or Oceanican deserts...............005 1,000,000 


RE CRI iii is oa did o's bn bv Va ee ee 500,000 


16,000,000 





Amount of habitable land to any density worthy notice....... 31,700,000 


Adrian Balbi, a skilful and scrupulous geographer, caleulated that, in 
1830, the aggregate of mankind was, from the best data, 771,000,000; a 
number which, though I assume it, I must observe, is greater than his own 
data would have justified, and which on 31,700,000 square miles, gives a 
distributive population of a small fraction over twenty-four to the square 
mile. Showing, in fact, that when the whole earth is taken into one point 
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of view, it is only commencing to be peopled; an observation most emphat- 
ically true, as I shall show, as regards America. When compared as to 
relative surface, America is naturally more favorable to dense habitation than 
even Europe, and must eventually sustain a far greater mass of human be- 
ings than, compared in regard to relative surface, any of the other great land 
sections of our planet. An inspection of the above tables discloses the cu- 
rious fact, that America comprises, with its share of deduction, the forty-seven 
hundredths of all the land surface of the earth, admitting density of popula- 
tion worthy statistical application. We must here naturally inquire, what 
would be the population of America, were it in possession of its proportion 
of seven hundred and seventy-one millions? The answer to this question is 
in amount, three hundred and sixty-two millions three hundred and seventy 
thousand, or a small fraction over twenty-four to the square mile; and that 
not much above the mean density already reached by the existing organized 
States and territories of the United States. 

On more than one occasion, I have demonstrated, from the ratio of former 
increase, that the population of the United States has a regular increment of 
a small fraction over 3 per cent annually, and that the aggregate quadruples 
in a little less than fifty years. To all general purposes, however, we may 
regard a semi-centenial quadrupling, as established by existing data, and as 
probable for the next century, from 1850. 

There frequently oceur, in the progressive history of the world, movements 
which are mighty when apparently alone, to operate on the fate of nations, 
and, to ordinary observation, seem as if they were isolated accidents, whilst, 
in reality, they are only parts of a mighty whole—waves in the flood of 
time. The discovery of America was an instance; the landing of English 
colonies two centuries past on the eastern shore of North America, another. 

The second was one consequence of the first, and new elements were in- 
fused into human history. The independence of the Anglo Saxon colonies 
came in due time as a part of the progress of events. 

But the regular increase of the new nation was of a nature not to arrest 
attention, though the paramount and most abiding result of all the other 
events, and the operation of the greatest, most salutary, and extensive revo- 
lution of modern ages. 

When I look back to 1781, and when with my parents the Alleghany 
Mountains were passed, and when savages were murdering pioneer families 
within two hundred and fifty miles of the spot where the capitol of the 
Union now stands, and when the Ohio River was the ne plus ultra, I can at 
some moments scarce believe the changes real, but which I have lived to see 
accomplished. The date was eleven years prior to the publication of the 
fifth census, by which the aggregate population of the Union fell short of 
four millions. Who then thought of steam vessels, turnpike roads, and, 
much less, railroads, of electric telegraphs, with States and _ territories 
rising in the vast interior, and finally, the whole basin of the Mississippi 
becoming the middle region of an empire extending to the Pacific Ocean, 
and embracing an area exceeding in extent that of all Europe, and possessed 
by a population of twenty-two millions of the most active portion of man- 

ind ? 

Well do I remember to have heard the project of steam navigation ridi- 
culed as the extravigance of madness; railroads, at a still later period, a sub- 
ject of vulgar wit. Such an idea as that of electric telegraph, if it had been 
suggested, sixty, or even fifty years past, would have been condemned as 
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impious. But time and its mighty works went on, and with increasing 
power. The name of Dewitt Clinton was made the theme of rude jest and 
political abuse, but his genius and perseverance united the Atlantic Ocean to 
the sea of Canada. 

If such have been the great results of the last sixty years, what have we 
to hope for the next twenty-three years, when the population, by the census 
of 1870, will report an te exceeding forty millions? It is no hazard 
to predict that railcars will then bear along, not only on Whitney's, but on 
other roads not now thought of, Senators and Representatives of States ad- 
joining States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. It is not in the laws 
of nature that I can live to behold the completion ; but when completed, and 
allowance made for accumulated means, what I have anticipated for the next 
twenty-three years, will fall short, very far short, of what I have stated in 
this paper, and already have seen accomplished. The people of the United 
States have never formally adopted and undertaken a design, and failed in 
its accomplishment; nor have they yet formed and carried to completion a 
design but what has eventually added to the prosperity and grandeur of the 
nation. The yery idea is, indeed, extatic, of the most free and happy peo- 
ple on the earth, speaking one language, and filling a zone of two thousand 
miles, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and creating means of motion 
vying with the winds, and means of intelligence rivalling light. Fame, like 
all other desirable objects to be obtained, must be paid for, and that at a 
high price. But to stand in the list of public benefactors, with Robert Ful- 
ton, Dewitt Clinton, and Professor Morse, is surely above all price. Every 
one of these I have heard named, the two former especially, with scoff and 
derision. Rich and well deserved is their meed of reward. Clinton has 
deeply engraved his name on the face of his country. Fulton has changed 
the commercial history of the world; and Morse has given the rapidity of 
light itself to human intelligence. Such names, once recorded on the book 
of fame, are not again to be erased—they are the property of all after 
generations. 

In pursuit of a plan, which, if realized, will add a feature more to the face 
of earth, Mr. Whitney differs essentially from all former and similar designs, 
not only in the magnitude of conception, but in creation of means of aecom- 
plishment. He requires no money from the national treasury, or tax on the 
people. On the contrary, would add to the national wealth and power, by 
bringing into cultivation millions of acres of land, which, without such road, 
must long remain desolate, give steady and profitable employment to our 
own citizens, and to the foreign emigrants. 

The public lands being the means proposed, now is the golden moment to 
commence ; and if commenced before the soil is partially settled on, the rapid 
success of the plan is sure. The moment I can read the act empowering 
Mr. Whitney to enter on the work, no more doubt of its suecess will remain 
on my mind, than I have that the steamboats, turnpike roads, the great ca- 
nals of New York, and electric telegraphs, have succeeded, and added ineal- 
culable power to civilized man. Proceed now, and the realization will, in all 
human probability, advance, as have the other great improvements named in 
this paper. 

In conclusion, there is no doubt with me, that the most operative cause of 
European troubles, is the too great density of population. Human labor has 
there overstocked the market. On Alglo Saxon North America, it is a most 
felicitous circumstance, that for a long-coming period, though the increment 
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of human life is 3 per cent annually, the expansion must find ample space. 

Open the way, therefore, to the march of a column which is conquering 

acute nature over altogether the most important section of the earth—the 

zone of North America between the two great oceans, and between 30° and 

50° north latitude. W. D. 
Washington, D. C., July 2d, 1849. 


Art. VI—TRADE-MARKS. 


Tuat no man has aright to use the trade-marks, letters, or symbols of 
any kind which another has previously got up, or been accustomed to use 
in his trade, business, or manufacture, may now be regarded as the settled 
law of Great Britain, and of most, if not all, of the United States. Such 
violation of another’s rights, subjects the offender to damages and costs. 

This doctrine has been repeatedly recognized by the courts of New York. 
It does them honor, and, in part, justifies the poet’s panegyrick— 

“ High o’er all elate, 
Sits sovereign laws, repressing ill, 
Rewarding good.” 

The law of trade-marks was ably discussed in the Merchants’ Magazine for 
April, 1846; but since that period, its principles have been further illustrated 
by recent decisions. Courts invested with equitable jurisdiction, will restrain 
the deceptive and fraudulent use of trade-marks, by summarily checking his 
operations by injunction; and will, after hearing the parties, decree an ac- 
count of the sales made, for the purpose of ascertaining the damages to 
which the complainant may be entitled. To assume the trade-marks of an- 
other, indeed, is to filch from him his good name, and the advantages de- 
riveable from it. It is to wrest from industry its legitimate reward. Before, 
however, a court of equity will interfere by an injunction, in the case sup- 
posed, the complainant must make out clearly that his trade-marks have 
been wrongfully assumed by the defendant. If it be doubtful whether or 
not the defendant has pirated the trade-marks of the complainant, irreparable 
injury might be done to the former, by suddenly arresting his business 
operations before a final decision upon the rights of the parties. This is il- 
lustrated by a recent English case, decided in the English Court of Chan- 
cery, December 11th, 1846, in which the proprietor of the “ Pictorial Al- 
manac” complained that a similar publication had been put forth by one 
who had wrongfully imitated the picture on the cover of the genuine work. 
The alleged imitation was so clumsy, that it was doubtful whether any one 
would be deceived by mistaking the one almanac for the other; and it was 
also doubtful whether the resemblance of the two was accidental or designed. 
The chancellor held, in this case, that to prohibit the publication complained 
of, in advance of a final decision in respect to the rights of the parties, would, 
in such a case, be inequitable, especially as defendant agreed to keep an ac- 
count. Ifthe defendant should have come off victor at last in the Chancery 
suit, it would probably have been a sorry boon to allow him to publish his 
almanac at the termination of the law’s delay. Therefore, when the case 
presented by the complainant, is a doubtful one, the question of granting 
an injunction against the defendant should be reserved until the rights of 
the parties have been determined. 
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It is held to be an insufficient defence to a suit for pirating the trade- 
marks of another, that the spurious article is equal in quality to that which 
is genuine. The use of another’s trade-marks, is of itself an unauthorized in- 
terference with his property. Although he who assumes my trade-marks 
may manufacture wares equal or superior to mine, he should not be allowed 
to appropriate to himself the credit resulting from my diligence and skill. 
His wares may to-day be better than mine; to-morrow they may depreciate, 
and thus the reputation of my trade-marks is hazarded. The ground on 
which the courts interfere to prohibit the use of another's trade-mark, is the 
infringment of private right on the part of the defendant; and with this 
question, the quality of the spurious goods has no connection. In a suit for 
simulating trade-marks, the question of the comparative value of the genuine 
and the spurious goods, arises at least only incidentally, and in ascertaining 
the amount of damages. 

Blatield vs. Payne, 4th of Barnwell and Adolphus’ Reports, p. 410, was 
an action on the case in the English Court of Queen’s Bench. Plaintitf was 
the manufacturer of a metallic hone for sharpening razors, which he was ac- 
customed to wrap up in a certain envelop, containing directions for its. use, 
and other matters, the same being intended, and serving to distinguish his 
hones from those of other persons. It appeared, on the trial, that the de- 
fendants had obtained some of the plaintifi’s wrappers, and used them wrong- 
fully upon hones of their own manufacture, and sold them for their own 
gain, as and for the plaintiff’s hones. There was no proof of actual dam- 
age. The jury rendered a verdict for plaintiff, with a farthing’s damage, 
and stated that they thought defendant’s hones not inferior to plaintiff's. 
The court, on motion, refused to set aside this verdict. 

In case of Taylor vs. Carpenter, decided in the New York Court of Er- 
rors, on 30th December, 1846, also serves to show that no excuse for simu- 
lating trade-marks can be derived from the fact that the spurious goods are 
equal in quality to those which are genuine. Nor is it any defense toa 
suit for fraudulently imitating the trade-marks of another, that the vender of 
the spurious goods informed the purchaser of such goods that they were 
spurious, or imitations. Although the vender of the spurious goods should 
inform those who purchase them of their character, the wrong done would 
be by no means repaired; for there would be no probability that the pur- 
chaser would adopt the like seeming candor, and be equally communicative, 
in case he should sell the goods to a third party. 

Coates vs. Holbrook, 2 Sandford’s Reports, 586. A commission merchant 
who sells spurious goods, if aware of their character, is liable to a suit brought 
by the proprietor of the trade-mark, and to be subjected to damages and 
costs. ‘This principle is established in the case last cited. 

The fact that the person whose trade-marks are simulated, is an alien, 
and has his residence in a foreign country, does not, in any degree, impair 
his claim to the exclusive use of such marks in this country. A foreign 
patent, it is true, is inoperative to protect the exclusive use of an invention 
beyond the territorial limits of the government which granted such patent. 
But the trade-mark adopted by a foreigner, is a very different thing. It is 
an announcement to the world that he made, or selected for market, the 
article to which such trade-mark is attached. The article itself may be imi- 
tated in the United States by any one, without interference. But he who 
simulates such trade-marks, and palms off his own wares for anothers, is 
guilty of a fraud which is cognizable in the courts of every civilized land, 
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because it is contrary to that natural justice which is the foundation of all 
law. 

See the decision of Judge Story, in the case of Taylor vs. Carpenter, 
somewhat inaccurately reported in 7 Law Reporter. It was decided by the 
Court of Errors of New York, in the case of Taylor vs. Carpenter, that the 
venders of an article of trade, which they have designated by a particular 
mark, are as well entitled to protection as the manufacturer of such article. 
The judicious selection of articles for sale, affords ample scope for the exercise 
of skill; and a party is entitled to the benefits of his skill. A vender who 
affixes a trade-mark to his goods, virtually recommends them to the world, 
and he who counterfeits, or fraudulently imitates the tokens of another, 
wrongs both him and the public. 

Where one closely imitates the trade-marks of another, the courts will pre- 
sume that the former was actuated by a fraudulent intent. If the simulated 
trade-marks require very nice examination, in order to be distinguished from 
the genuine ones, the courts will interfere, and protect the rights of the in- 
jured party ; for, in such a case, the spurious goods will often be mistaken 
for those which are genuine. But the courts will not grant an injunction 
against the use of simulated trade-marks, unless they would probably de- 
ceive the ordinary mass of purchasers, observing ordinary care. “Is the imi- 
tation close and deceptive, or is the resemblance partial, and not likely to de- 
ceive?” This is the test by which courts will decide whether or not to en- 
join a party against using trade-marks complained of as simulated. Resem- 
blances between the trade-marks of different dealers will sometimes occur ac- 
cidentally ; yet, in the absence of fraud, these resemblances will ordinarily be 
slight. Knott vs. Morgan, 2 Keen’s Reports, 213; Day vs. Binning, 1 Coop- 
er’s Reports, 489; Partridge vs. Monck and others, decided by Chancellor 
Walworth, January 25th, 1847. 

It has been held in England, that in the case of the dissolution of a firm, 
by the death of one of its members, the surviving partners have the right to 
use the name of the old firm as successors thereto, This point arose in the 
case of Lewis vs. Langdon, 7 Simon’s Reports, 421. The firm whose name 
originally gave occasion to this case, was that of Brookman & Langdon, the 
celebrated pencil-makers. The survivor of the firm, together with a new 
partner, carried on business after the death of his co-partner, “ as successors 
to Brookman & Langdon.” One of the exeeutors of the deceased also com- 
mencetl the business of pencil-making, under the style of Brookman & Lang- 
don. On a bill filed by the survivor and his new partner against the execu- 
tor, Vice Chancellor Shadwell granted an injunction restraining the latter 
from using the name of the late firm in carrying on his business. 

It will be observed, that in the case above cited, the complainants, although 
availing themselves of the name of a firm which had been dissolved by death, 
described themselves expressly as the successors of the said firm. To have 
used the old firm’s name, without such qualification, would have savored of 
imposition on the public, and might have been fatal to the complainants’ 
case; for, according to the ancient maxim, “no action can spring from a dis- 
honest cause.” Indeed, in the State of New York, it would probably fall 
within the provisions of the Act of 1833, by which the transaction of busi- 
ness under the name of a partner not interested in the firm, or the use of 
the designation, “& Company,” when the party using it has no partner, is 
forbidden, under the penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000. See Story on 
Partnership, p. 142. 
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In the case of Craft vs. Day & Martin, the plaintifis were the executors of 
the surviving partner of the firm of Day & Martin, the celebrated blacking 
manufacturers, and they continued the business and the name of the old 
firm. The defendant, Day, a nephew of the testator, associated with a per- 
son named Martin, and set up a blacking manufactory, using the old firm’s 
name, and labelling their bottles in close imitation of those of the old estab- 
lishment. The genuine blacking was put up in bottles, with a label, con- 
taining as the place of manufacture, “97 High Holborn.” The defendants, 
in devising the cut for their label, substituted the royal arms for those of the 
original firm, and inserted 90} Holborn Hill, in place of 97 High Holborn. 
Lord Langdale said the defendants’ contrivances were calculated to lead the 
bulk of the unwary public into the impression that the new concern was 
connected with the old manufactory, and thus to benefit the defendant, to 
injure the plaintiff, and to deceive the public; and he therefore directed an 
injunction to issue. 

The case last cited, clearly illustrates the stringency of the rule, that no 
one shall fraudulently use the trade-mark of another, even when the makers 
of the simulated article bear the same name with that of the makers of the 
genuine article. 

This was also decided in the case of Sykes vs. Sykes, 3 Barnwell’s & 
Cresswell’s Reports, 541. 

The courts will not interfere by interdicting the use of simulated trade- 
marks, when the original proprietor of the trade-marks simulated, makes 
them the instruments of imposition and fraud upon the public. He who in- 
vokes the protection of the law, must make out a fair and equitable title to 
redress. In the case of Pidding vs. Howe, (8 Simon’s Reports, 477,) a bill 
was filed in the English Court of Chancery, to restrain the use of trade- 
marks for a sort of tea called Hongua’s mixture. As the proprietor was 
shown to have made false representations to the public concerning the mode 
of procuring and making up his mixture, the court refused to grant an in- 
junction, until it should be established that the complainant had an ostensi- 
ble title to relief. 

A similar decision was made in England on the case of the proprietor of 
“the Mexican balm of the hair.” It having been shown that he had falsely 
represented to the public that the article was prepared from a recipe of the 
celebrated Von Blumenach; when, in truth, it was prepared by an obscure 
man of a name far less high-sounding. 

The law confines its protection of trade-marks to no narrow limits, but 
frowns on fraudulent imitations of all kinds. 

In the case of Bell vs. Lock, in the 8th Paige’s Reports, p. 75, the late 
Chancellor of New York, sustained an injunction, issued for the fraudulent as- 
sumption of the name of complainant’s newspaper, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the public, and supplanting him in the good-will of his business. 
And in Knott vs. Morgan, 2 Keen’s Reports, p. 213, an injunction was 
granted to restrain defendant from running an omnibus, bearing on it the 
simulated names and devices which were previously in use by the complain- 
ant, forthe purpose of inducing the public to believe that it was complain- 
ant’s omnibus, and thus deprive the latter of a part of the good-will of the 
business. 

It must be observed that there are cases in which a party is not liable to 
pay damages to another, in consequence of having used his trade-marks 
without authority, while the courts of adequate jurisdiction will nevertheless 
restrain the offending party by injunction from continuing the injury. 
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Unless a fraudulent intention to injure another by drawing off his custom, 
is shown, a jury would not. be warranted in giving damages; and, although 
the presumption of a fraudulent intention is afforded by the unwarranted use 
of another’s trade-marks, yet this is a presumption which may be rebutted by 
testimony. Crawshay vs. Thompson, 4 Manning & Granger, 357. Milling- 
ton vs. Fox, 3 Mylne & creips 338. 

The Legislature of New York have declared fraudulent imitation of trade- 
marks to be a criminal offense. An act passed in 1845, provides, Ist., that 
whosoever shall wilfully counterfeit, or cause to be counterfeited, the trade- 
marks of any mechanic or manufacturer, with intent to defraud, shall, on con- 
sideration, be imprisoned for a term not exceeding six months. 2d., that 
whosoever shall vend any goods having thereon counterfeited trade-marks, 
and without disclosing the facts to the purchaser, shall be liable to the like 
term of imprisonment, or to a fine not exceeding $100. 

We would refer such of our readers as would examine this subject more 
at large, to the thorough researches of the learned author of Sandford’s Re- 
ports, in the second volume of that work, in connection with the case of 
Coats vs. Carpenter. From that decision, and from the numerous authorities 
by which it is fortified, especially by the case of Taylor vs. Carpenter, we 
have inainly derived the foregoing summary of the leading principles upon 
which the law of trade-marks is founded. 


een 


Art. VIL—SMITH’S STATUTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.* 


A work, fully and ably treating the subject of that whose title we give be- 
low at length, has been much needed, and the Jearned labors of Mr. Smith 
have resulted in an exceedingly seasonable publication. Of one fact the book 
furnishes conclusive prima facie proof, and a refutation of a prevailing notion. 
We are often told that the days of profound scholarship, of “ learned tomes,” 
(as the phrase runs,) are gone. But that, in one branch at least of human 
learning, there are still to be found deep thought and patient study, such 
books as these commentaries conclusively prove; and if we are told that we 
have no longer the huge folios of former days, we answer, that the fashion, 
rather than the size of the volume, has changed, and we point, for proof, to 
Mr. Smith’s octavo of a thousand pages. 

The direction of modern legal scholarship has’ changed, but it has lost 
nothing in profundity. No longer puzzling over the subtleties of the schools, 
it finds enough to do in grappling with the momentous questions and press- 
ing interests of the present; and no longer finding time for the refinements 
of a logic which afforded gratification to learned complacency, rather than 
yielded practical good, it has need of all its time and powers to keep up with 
the deyelopmerts of an active age, and in endeavoring to reduce to rule and 
system the notions and opinions, the necessary modifications of old rules, 
called forth by new events and the changing aspects of society. 








b Commentaries on Statute and Constitutional Law and Statutory and Constitutional Construction, 
containing an examination of Adjudged Cases on Constitutional y Pon under the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of the respective States concerning Legislative Power, and also 
the consideration of the Rules of Law in the construction of Statutes and Constitutional Provisions, 
By E. Frrcn Smiru, Counsellor at Law. Pp. 976. New York: Banks, Gould, & Co., 104 Nassau-street. 
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We speak not only with reference to our own country when we call this 
work seasonable. At a time when all Europe is convulsed with movements, 
the whole aim and end of which are constitutional chauge, the shifting of the 
supreme power of States off one basis on to another, with fundamental 
changes ; in short, the inquiry into the sources, nature, extent, and limits 
(if limits there be) of this supreme power of States, becomes momentous and 
vital. When we consider that it has for years been a mooted point whether 
there be in fact limits to the power of the legislative or law-making author- 
ity, and how pertinaciously the doctrine of the omnipotence of Parliament 
(as English writers call it) has been attacked and defended, we see how fun- 
damental, and at the same time unsettled, are some of the questions con- 
nected with this subject. One of the most interesting and elaborate chapters 
of this work is devoted to this question. Mr. Smith has brought together 
the opinions of the great text writers on the subject—those of Burlamaqui, 
Woodesson, Domat, Blackstone and others on one side, and those of Vattel, 
Locke, and Hall on the other, and then proceeds to examine, in detail, the 
leading American authorities, of both State and Federal Courts. 

The question is, what, in the language of Mr, Smith, is “the extent of 
legislative authority irrespective of any constitutional restrictions upon legis- 
lative power?” In theory, it presents many difficulties ; but practically, the 
question, it seems to us, is capable of easier solution, Of what practical im- 
portance is it to inquire whether in fact there be limits to legislative power, 
if there be no higher power to keep it within those limits. The Legislature, 
_ if not all-powerful, is more powerful than any other earthly authority ; and 

whether unlimited or not, it cannot be limited by man. Practically, then, 
.we must look to a higher sanction than human for its control—to the dic- 
tates of conscience—to the sense of duty and responsibility to God. Hence 
the importance of a correet public opinion, above all in a free State. View- 
ing the question in this light, we were struck with the following passage, 
which, it seems to us, practically settles the question. After remarking, that 
“ Parliament itself dare not now exercise its sovereignty irrespective of the 
fundamental principles of natural justice, or in contravention of the great ends 
of the civil compact,” the author continues : “ Although the check of public 
opinion, arising from the nature of the English Constitution, is, at most, a 
mere moral one, yet it is one which acts not only on the legislative, but also 
upon every department of the government, with a force which is at all times 
felt; and not unfrequently, as in this instance, becomes an irresistible one. 
Who can fail, from this fact, to discover the potency of public opinion, the 
importance of having that opinion deeply imbued with religious and moral 
truths, with a prevailing sense of moral justice? For there is a power in mo- 
ral principle which is more energetic and influential in restraining , legislative 
tyranny, than all the restraints which are derived from restrictions contained 
in a written constitution. For, without moral principle going pari passu 
with such written restrictions, or even in advance of them, such restrictions 
would too often prove a mere cobweb barrier against legislative aggressions 
upon private rights and public property. Indeed, it is very much doubted 
whether any written restrictions contained in the fundamental law of a na- 
tion, however imperative in their nature, or comprehensive and explicit in 
their terms, or however sacred might be the rights which it was their design 
to protect, would have any potency, or afford any protection against legisla- 
tive usurpation under a government where the influence of moral principles 
were unfelt, or amid a population whose minds and hearts heeded not the 
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dictates of a pure and ennobling system of morality, that, aided and fostered 
by religion and the light of revelation, is well calculated to instill reverence 
for private rights, and constitutes the only sure basis upon which the funda- 
mental law of a nation can safely rest, and is more potent and effective to se- 
cure, and render sacred, rights of property and of person than even the man- 
dates of a fundamental law of a nation.”—(Chap. vii. § 132.) 

The chapter closes with an examination of the subject of ex post facto laws, 
and of retroactive legislation in general. 

The title of the work, full as it is, conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
extent of the subject, and of the ground the author goes over. In the first 
five chapters, by way of natural, and indeed necessary introduction to the 
whole subject, a historical sketch is given of the origin and history of legis- 
lation among the ancient governments, in England, and in the colonies of 
Virginia, New Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, and Connecticut. In chapter 
six, the provisions of the Constitutions of all the States respecting the rights 
of the citizen, generally, and in particular, the regulations and restrictions of 
the legislative power, are given in detail, and, for the most part, verbatim. 
The contents of chapter seven we have noticed. The body of the work is 
taken up with the consideration, among other topics, of the restrictions upon 
the legislative power of the Federal and State governments in the Constitu- 
tions of the United States and of the respective States ; of legislative and ju- 
dicial interpretation ; of interpretation and construction ; of the construction 
of Statutes, penal and others; of their repeal, and the proofs of their ex- 
istence. 

We commend this work, and the subject which it treats, to the study, not 
only of the American lawyer, but of the American legislator, the American 
merchant, and, we may add, to every citizen who, as a voter, makes a unit in 
that aggregate of popular will which expresses itself by acts of legislation. 
The American Union presents a striking spectacle. Here is a great central 
Legislature, around which cluster thirty local Legislatures, each meeting at 
least once a year, some twice a year, each promulgating its volume of laws 
annually. It is true that a large proportion of the laws of both National and 
State Legislatures are private acts. But we must consider that very often 
private acts involve the most important questions of publie authority and 
legislative power. Railroads, canals, and other public works, which are mul- 
tiplying daily, are making daily demands for the appropriation of private 
property to public uses. 

This power of appropriation is obviously an exceedingly delicate one, and 
involves many important considerations. What ¢s a public use? Can the 
property be taken before the compensation is paid? Is it sufficient that the 
Legislature provides for its payment 

This country is in a state of what we may eall legislative ferment. The 
law-making power is in constant action, and manifests a tendency towards 
changes or reforms, a disposition to overhaul and remodel existing laws, so 
violent that we should call it revolutionary were it not peaceable. 

Within two years the Legislature of New York have abolished a system 
of pleading and practice, which, in its main features has existed in England 
for at least four centuries, and had existed a century and a half in New York. 
It has within a year abolished the rule of law which gave the husband any 
estate or interest in his wife’s property. 

The equity system of practice, as distinct from the legal, has ceased to ex- 
ist in New York. Within a year (we think) several States have passed laws 
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- exempting real estate, to a certain extent, from all liability for debts. We 


mention these instances not to find fault, for many of them are reforms, but 
as illustrations of the activity of American legislation. 

It is time that the American citizen who elects, and the American legisla- 
tor who is elected, realize how difficult and delicate, how high and solemn, 
how deeply to be studied and carefully exercised, is that duty of legislation 
which is but too often im with little discrimination, and performed with 
little care. Did our legislators more carefully read, and more deeply reflect, 
we should not be compelled so often as we are, to lament that 


“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
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POINTS IN MERCANTILE LAW.* 
FORM L—SANDFORD’S SUPERIOR COURT REPORTS. 


With the exception of the two volumes by Mr. J. Prescott Hall, published some 
fifteen years ago, this volume of reports by Mr. Justice Sandford, contains the only 
decisions of the Superior Court of the city of New York which have been given 
to the public. The high character for ability and learning which this tribunal has 
always maintained, and the great interest and importance of the cases (a large 
proportion involving mercantile points) decided by it, since its establishment in 
1822, render it a matter of serious regret that its decisions have not been more 
regularly reported. 

It is the great commercial tribunal of the State. Recent legislative changes 
have widened its jurisdiction so that it now takes cognizance of equitable as well 
as legal actions. Angee’ is also now allowed from its decisions directly to the 
Court of Appeals. It is now, in fact, a local Supreme Court, having jurisdiction 
in cases involving the most important questions of law, and the largest amounts 
of property. Not only has the jurisdiction of the Court been widened, but, by 
an act of the Legislature at its last session, three additional justices for the Court 
were provided for, who were chosen at the late municipal election in New York. 
These are John Duer, the distinguished lawyer and commentator on the Law of 
Insurance, John L. Mason, and William A. Campbell. All these selections have 
given (we believe) the most entire and general satisfaction. 

We hardly know whether the present volume gives us most regret or satisfac- 
tion. We certainly feel more fully the loss the public have sustained in not having 
the decisions of this Court regularly published heretofore, when we perceive the 
importance of the decisions given in the first volume of the new series. On the 
Law of Insurance, and in particular on several vital points in the Law of Mu- 
tual Insurance, hitherto unsettled, this volume is particularly full. 

Premium NoTEs IN Mutua Insurance Companies. There are no less than 
seven cases, in this volume, in which the nature of premium notes, and the liabili- 
ties of the makers of them, are considered. 

In a number of the Merchants’ Magazine for 1846, the reader will find a careful 
abstract uf the provisions of the various charters establishing these companies, 
and in pafticular of the clauses relating to premium notes, The two-fold char- 
acter of the makers of such notes, they becoming at once provisions, and mem- 
bers of the company to which the promise is made, by the simple act of making 
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the notes, at the same time payers and payees, leads to somewhat anomalous re- 

sults, In the eases of Beower vs. Appleby, (p. 158,) and of Hone vs. Allen, (p. 

171,) the question arose, Whether there was a sufficient and valid consideration 

for these notes, they not being given for insurance already effected, or for policies 

already issued, but in advance for future insurances? It is held in these cases 

that “ the authority Gren. iy the statute, the security held out to the dealers, and 

the advantage contemplated in the compensation for the credit furnished by the 

makers of the notes, furnished a sufficient consideration to uphold the notes, al- 

though no policies were ever taken out by the makers, And the mutual agree- 

ment and association of the parties who respectively gave such notes, for the pur- 

pose of giving them, also furnished a sufficient consideration.” It is further held 

that “such premium notes are equally valid, for the security of dealers, although 

the makers have never signed any subscription or paper agreeing to give premium 

notes to the company.” Brower vs. Hill, (p. 629.) The Court in Hone vs. Folger, 

(p. 177,) further held that “it is no defense to such a note that the company failed, 

and on application to it subsequently for insurances, so as to apply the same on 
the note, the company declined to underwrite for the makers of the note.”—Jd, 

4 The important point was decided in the Merchants’ Mutual Company rs. Leeds, 

s (p. 183,) that all premiums paid by the maker of a premium note, for policies ac- 

a tually paid after the making of it, must be deducted from the amount of the note. 

It will be perceived, on referring to the article in this Magazine above mentioned, 

that the all-important section, upon which most of the controversy in these cases 

turns, is that numbered twelve in nearly all the charters, they being, for the most 

a part, formed upon one and the same model. The twelfth section provides that 

3 “the company, for the better security of its dealers, may receive notes for pre- 

miums in advance of persons intending to receive its policies, and may negotiate 

such notes for the purpose of paying claims or otherwise, in the course of its bu- 

siness; and on such portions of said notes as may exceed the amount of premi- 

ums paid by the respective signers thereof, at the successive periods when the 

company shall make up its annual statement as hereinafter provided for, and on 

new notes taken in advance thereafter, a compensation to the signers thereof ata 

rate to be determined by the trustees, but not exeeding 5 per cent per annum, 

may be allowed and paid from time to time.” It will be perceived that here is 

provided a compensation, a consideration of 5 per cent for the excess of the amount 

of such notes beyond premiums actually earned. In connection with this seetion 

must be taken two others, which provide that every signer of such a note, every 

party insured is a member of the company, and that in case of loss, the amount of 

such loss is to be deducted, so that the compensation provided for may entirely 

fail. The questions which naturally suggested themselves, and which were briefly 

considered in the article in this Magazine referred to, were, Whether there was 

any sufficient, any valid consideration to support these notes? and, Whether, if, 

on the one hand, there be a sufficient consideration, it did not arise from relations 

existing between the makers, which amounted to partnership, inter sese, and, on 

the other hand, if there were no such consideration, Whether the notes were valid 

and could be enforced in any way? From these considerations, the importance 

of the decisions we have cited, affirming the validity of premium notes, is obvious. 

Marine Insurance—TuE Rotron Ciavuse. The cases in this volume are not 

B confined to Life Insurance and the Mutual System. In the ease of Innes vs. Al- 

liance Insuranee Company, (p. 310,) the policy contained the rotton clause, which 

is to the effect that “if, upon a regular survey, the vessel should thereby be de- 

clared unseaworthy, by reason of her anaes ne or rotton, or incapable of 

prosecuting her voyage on account of her being unsound or rotton, then the as- 

surers should not be bound to pay their subscription on the policy. The ship, 

which was bound for London, was obliged to bear away for Fayal, in consequence 

of a leak, which was so bad that the pumps had to be kept going night and day. 

: On arriving at Fayal, the Consul, upon application, appointed a survey. The first 

a survey proving insufficient, another survey was ordered by the Consul, Mr. Dabney, 

ic and made by the regular Portuguese surveyors of the port, who reported that 

“they found a great number of the timbers decayed ;” “ that close to the foremast 

fourteen timbers were in that state, and incapable of holding a bolt ;” “that the 
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breast hooks were started, as also the stern frame, the bolts being worked out of 
their places,” &e. After the second survey, a very heavy gale came, which caused 
the ship to strain badly, and rendered an additional pump necessary. The captain 
reported these facts to the Consul, who thereupon ordered a third survey by five 
captains of American ships, They surveyed the ship, the captain being present, 
and reported that the twixt decks were strong and secure, with the exception of 
a “break of quarter deck, which gave strong indications of working much with 
great motion in heavy weather.” In the hold, “the timbers were rotten, and oth- 
erwise very much decayed.” The Court, after stating the established rule that 
the rotten clause is a good defense only where the survey proves the rottenness 
to be the sole cause of unseaworthyness, not the principal cause, or a cause, but 
the cause, held that the evidence in this case did not present unmixed cause of 
unseaworthyness, and that the vessel was not to be considered as condemned for 
rottenness only. 

The regularity of the survey by the shipmasters was objected to on the ground 
that a Consul has no right to order a survey. The Court, concurring in the opin- 
ion of Judge Story, held that the survey was rh. mp Judge Story says, “It is 
certainly the usual practice for Courts of Admiralty to order surveys as a matter 
of maritime and admiralty jurisdiction within their cognizance; but I am not 
aware that it has been held indispensabie to the validity of a survey that it should 
emanate from such a source.” “There does not seem any good reason why, if 
an American Consul should interpose in behalf of the master, and, with a view 
to assist him, should appoint the surveyors at his request, and thereby sanction 
their pamnanpag: jane the task, such an appointment should be deemed objectionable.” 

-Srarute or Limrrations—WHueEn iT BEGInNs TO Run. The case of Argall vs. 
Brijant, (p. 98,) turns on a rather curious point under the Statute of Limitations, 
which we hardly know whether to consider settled by this decision or not. The 
question is, When does the lapse of six years bar an action for the negligent per- 
formance of an act, or the non-fulfilment of a duty? Is it the lapse of six years 
reckoned from the time of the actual neglect, or from the time when the damage 
from this neglect was first actually felt? In this case the defendant had incor- 
rectly printed a notice of special partnership. In consequence of the misprint the 
Supreme Court held the partnership to be general, and the plaintiff was held liable 
for claims for which, as special partner, he would not have been answerable. This 
decision of the Supreme Court was made more than six years after the misprint, 
but not more than six years after the debt was contracted, for which the plaintiff 
was held liable in consequence of it. 

The Court held that the action was barred by the Statute, because “ the cause 
of the plaintiff’s action occurred more than six years before this suit was brought.” 
“The implied promise, if broken at all, was broken in September, 1835, when the 
error was committed; and we think the plaintiff could have maintained an action 
at that time, in either form of remedy for its breach. His right to commence a 
suit was totally distinct from the measure of his damages. If he had sued in 
1835, his damages might have been merely nominal, or they might have been as- 
sessed upon the probabilities of the future. The last of these arguments of the 
Court, that drawn from the probabilities of future loss, does strike us as a little 
wild. But, admitting the general force of the reasoning in this decision, is not 
the real question after all, not whether the six years are to be counted from the 
time of the breach of duty, or from the time the damage was sustained, but what, in 
fact, was the brecah of duty? Was it the mere misprint? The publishers of 
newspapers are not mere prinéers. They are persons who undertake, by means 
of a printed paper, to convey notifications of certain facts to certain persons, in 
the case of ordinary advertisements to the public in general, in the case of legal 
notices provided for by the Statute, as in the present instance, when the Statute 
makes the publication for six weeks of the notice of partnership constructive no- 
tice to all future dealers, to all such dealers. The breach of duty, in this point 
of view, was not the misprint merely, but the incorrect notification to the party 
who gave credit within six years, by means of the mistake made more than six 
years ago. If this view be correct, the breach of duty must be considered as 
committed within six years. 
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RATE OF MONEY-—-RISE IN COTTON—IMPROVED VALUE OF EXPORTS-—-SALES STOCKS—EMIGRANT RE- 
MITTANCES~—EFFECT ON BILLS—-RATES OF EXCHANGE—MOVEMENT OF SPECIE—CALIFORNIA—RATE 
OF INTEREST-—-EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL-—-DEMAND FOR MEANS--ACTIVITY OF ENTERPRISE—RAW 
MATERIALS—WOOL, PRODUCE AND IMPORT OF—BRITISH AND UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION, ETC, 

Te general features of the money market, as noted at the date of our last, 

continue to present themselves in a more marked manner. Money in those great 
reservoirs whence the leading operations of commerce are supplied with means, 
are filled to repletion, while the general absence of enterprise, that may be as- 
cribed to the presence of the prevailing epidemic, prevents the creation of that 
desirable class of paper which banks covet, in any sufficient quantity ; and with 
accumulating deposits in bank, both the institutions and individuals are offering 
money freely at call to thirty days, on stock securities, at 3 a 4 per cent per an- 
num. While this is the case with the central operations, there is, owing to the 
stagnation of trade, a scarcity of money among retail dealers, and the shopkeepers 
offer paper freely at 7 per cent per annum. ‘This is indicative of the difficulty of 
converting goods into cash, to the usual extent, as obligations for their purchases 
mature. This is usually the time of year when business is very dull, but when 
the importations for the fall trade begin to create a demand for money, which is 
enhanced some sixty days later, through the wants of operators in the large crops 
of the south and west. This year, however, the importations of goods, to July 1, 
do not exceed those of last year, while the exportation of specie has been much less, 
and the importation of the precious metals, as well from Europe as from California, 
have been considerable greater. The difference in the specie movement between 
the first six months of this year, as compared with the last, has not been far from 
$9,000,000. This, of itself, has been an important item in the state of the markets. 
It has also been the case, this year, that the quantities of produce going forward 
have been much larger than last year, both cotton and farm produce, and the 
prices of the former have continued to improve. As an indication of the progress 
and influence of the cotton exports, we compile a table of the number of bales 
exported from the United States, at the close of each month, this year and last, 
with the quotation of fair cotton, in New York, as an index of value. 

EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE UNITED STATES MONTHLY, WITH ESTIMATE OF VALUE BASED 

ON PRICES OF FAIR COTTON IN NEW YORK, 


Bales. Prices. Value. Bales, Prices. Value. 
January 1 827,448 94a 10} $13,097,920 483,793 6% a 74 $18,570,600 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 1. 120,025 84a 8§ 4,080,850 179,817 7d a8 5,469,168 
Eeb. 1 to Mar. 1. 195,605 8 a 8 6,454,965 258,690 Ta8i 8,019,890 
Mar. 1 to April 1 836,098 Tia 7 10,082,980 360,353 Tia8 10,810,590 
April 1 to May 1 266,249 6 a 6% 6,922,474 293,168 Tia8 8,795,040 
May 1 to June 1 216,565 63a 72 6,063,580 298491 7#a84 9,551,712 
June 1 to duly 1 183,905 6a 74 5,149,340 243,398 84293 8,438,930 








Nic ess 1,645,895 $51,876,069 2,117,210 $64,655,430 
The accuracy of this mode of estimate is indicated in the fact that the value of 
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the exports of cotton for the fiscal year 1848, is $60,532,761; while the actual 
value by official reports, is given at $61,998,294, showing an approximation suf- 
ficiently near to mark the comparative improvement this year. The bales ex- 
ported avaraged a little more than 400 Ibs. each, which was the assumed weight 
in the estimate. The difference between the estimated value and the actual sum, 
arises from this circumstance. 

. The difference is very considerable, and has been progressive as the season has 
drawn to a close, increasing the supply of bills in that period of the year when 
in progress of business the supply of paper drawn against the crops is usually 
exhausted. The price of cotton abroad has steadily advanced, under the in- 
ereased demand, resulting from continued low prices for food and money, with a 
generally tranquil political condition in Western Europe, which has permitted in- 
dustry to resume its course, temporarily disturbed by the revulsions of last year. 
While the great staple of the south has thus continued to improve in export 
value, the export of farm produce has presented similar indications. Thus the 
quantities and value of four chief articles of food, exported from the United 
States to Great Britain and Ireland, for corresponding periods, have been as fol- 
lows :— 

EXPORTS OF FLOUR FROM UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FROM SEPTEMBER 1 











To JULY 1. 
Flour. Meal. Wheat. Corn. 
Bois. Bois. Bush. Bush, 
PA cece tacwshoc wee 159,191 92,638 215,239 3,060,982 
rg re” 908,356 78,3938 1,028,784 10,722,638 
Increase........... TOGA... wane 813,545 7,661,656 


The increased export value of these articles is some $9,000,000; and keeping 
pace with this demand for produce has also been the improved market for Amer- 
ican stocks, of which some $8,000,000 have gone abroad. These three items of 
cotton, breadstuffs, and stocks, will reach an excess of $30,000,000 over last 
year, in the sum of American credits in Europe, to which may be added at least 
$5,000,000, brought here by immigrants. As an offset, in some degree, to this 
latter item, it may be taken into consideration, that very considerable sums are 
being constantly remitted abroad by emigrants, for the relief of poor relations at 
home. The British Emigration Commission, in a report dated May 17, 1849, 
states that the emigrants which left the British island in the year 1848, for North 
America, numbered 219,298, of whom 188,233 proceeded to the United States. 
It was ascertained that the amount paid in the United States for passages, or re- 
mitted through houses at Liverpool and in Ireland, exclusive of the house of 
Baring Brothers, Liverpool, reached £460,000, say $2,000,000, in 1848 ; and that 
three-fourths of all the expense is defrayed in the United States. This forms an 
important item in international transactions ; but it is to be considered that nearly 
the whole of it returns into the pockets of American shipping interests, and the 
aggregate is, moreover, exceeded by the sum of the amounts brought individual- 
ly, in specie and other capital, by the better class of European immigrants. Un- 
der all these circumstances, the American credits will reach near $35,000,000 
more than last year, while debts for goods purchased do not greatly exceed 
those of the previous year. Hence, notwithstanding the importations of specie 
that have taken place, and the approaching close of the crop years, bills of ex- 
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change are rather disposed to droop than otherwise. They are as follows, com- 
paratively :— 


RATES OF EXCHANGE IN NEW YORK. 

Paris, 60 days. Amsterdam. Hamburg. Bremen. 
274 a 5.25 408 a 40% 35% a 354 784 a 77% 
380 a 5.25 404 a 40} 35f a 354 W8ha.. 
-2T4a.... 40} a 404 858 a 354 7188 a 78% 
-80 a 5.25 402 a 4034 854 a 358 78% a 78% 
824 a 5.25 408 a 40§ 35} a 352 -. a 788 
8185.27 40} a 408 85 a 854 78+ a 784 
.824 a 5.30 40 a404 344% a 35 Tiz a 784 
-874 a 5.32 394 a 39% 344 a 342 T72a 78 
.874 a 5.32 88% a 89} 344 a 34% 76% a 717i 
.874 a 5.35 39 a 89} 34} a 344 764 a'77 
.80 a5.32 394 a 39% 84% a 344 Tifa 78 


aa 
oO 
[~7) 
pe 
i) 
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¢ 14 8 a -26 a5.25 40 a40}4 85 a 354 784479 
June 1 8} a 8% .28 25.30 89% a 404 35} a 854 77 a 184 

14 8$a9 . 274 a 5.30 894 a 404 8540854 7844 784 
July 1 Stak 2745.81} 89§ a 394 -. #85} -» a 78} 

« 14 8 aS} -80 a5.81¢ 39428 398 -- &35 Ti4 a 773 


These rates for sterling bills are about 1 per cent lower than at the same period 
last year, when considerable amounts of specie had been exported. The specie 
movement, as compared with last year, for the six months ending with June, was 
as follows, at the port of New York :— 





1848. 1849. 
ne dees, PL $391,488 $2,109,339 
i aiitin gaia vegeta deems 7,471,360 1,359,824 
pg rrr re SU ACC0TS OFA Re. 

“ NNN... CHG. OO 8 ee $749,515 


The difference is largely in favor of the present year, and there has, moreover, 
been receipts of some $3,000,000 of gold from California, of which $2,000,000 
has reached the national mint. The general result is, that the profitable sales of 
the proceeds of national industry, added to the influx of capital from abroad, is 
rapidly enhancing the amount of circulating capital. The indisposition to em- 
bark in general enterprise, manifest at present, and the apprehension that the pre- 
vailing epidemic may affect the autumn business to a considerable extent, has 
induced many to avoid contracting extended obligations, and therefore, for the 
moment, there is a glut of money, although the disposition in most of the States 
to construct railroads, erect factories and buildings, is such as to probably ab- 
sorb the floating capital usual in years of accumulation, and is, in fact, such as to 
produce a stringency in many locations, even at the present moment. 

There is a tendency to purchase real estate for a rise, in the view that increasing 
money capital, as well from Europe as California, will, within a few months, pro- 
mote an advance in that description of property, and its tendency, under these an- 
ticipated purchases, is in many quarters already to rise, and many large capitalists 
refuse to lend money, on good mortgages, at less than 7 per cent. There appears 
to be a combination among the heaviest of this class, to reject all loans under 7 
per cent, no matter what may be the actual market rate. The supposition is, 
that in the long run, money is worth 7 per cent on bond and mortgage, and that 
by firmly adhering to that rate, even if some money should for a time lie idle, in 
consequence, the sum of the interest account at the close of the year will be the 
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larger. This grasping policy answers for the possessor of overshadowing capital, 
and of estates as nearly entailed as our laws will permit. They are enabled thus 
not only ultimately to get a full rate of interest for money loaned, but gradually 
the net overspreads all the desirable property. In the competition of business 
now existing, involving large amount of sales and small profits, there are com- 
paratively few instances where money can be borrowed at 7 per cent, and em- 
ployed so profitably as to allow the payment of such an interest, and still leave 
a profit to the borrower, who may be contending in his business with one who may 
be satisfied with 6 per cent gross profit on his own capital employed. Thus the high 
rate of interest is backed by all the vicissitudes of trade, as an efficient instru- 
ment, in bringing the mortgaged property to the hammer at the time best calculated 
to further the views of the lender, in purchasing at a rate favorable to himself. 
The free influx of capital into the country, it is to be hoped, will protect small 
borrowers, who are generally the most active business men, from the unfavorable 
operation of interest and class combination. It is doubtless the case that, at this 
moment, capital, as we have slightly indicated, is accumulating throughout the 
eountry, with a rapidity never before known. That is to say, there is more wealth 
being produced, and less consumed by extravagant living, through the operation 
of false credits, than ever before ; but the capital so increasing is being on an 
extensive scale transferred from floating to fixed capital ; that is to say, railroads, 
public works, buildings and machinery, all of which, although ultimately they 
will be productive of a still more rapid development of wealth, for the moment 
cause a demand for floating capital, beyond, perhaps, even its enhanced supply. 
In the New England States, the rapid increase of railroads has been productive, 
since their regular operation, of a rise in the value of property in Boston alone, 
to an amount greater than the whole cost of all the railroads in New England ; 
and the profits of the enhanced trade they have created in that emporium, divided 
among the community, has probably been far greater than the aggregate sum of 
the dividends paid by all the railroads to their stockholders. The process of ex- 
penditure is, however, still considerable, while the demand for capital to prosecute 
the business their operations has created, competes with the wants of the various 
companies to complete their roads. As these extend, however, new resources 
and new means are brought to the command of enterprising men, and enhance 
the general demand for cash means, The same general want is manifest in the 
Western States, particularly Ohio. There is, however, this difference: that in 
some of the Western States, particularly Ohio, there is a far greater expenditure 
of capital through individual extravagance in living, than in the New England 
States. The increase of railroads and manufactories in the Southern and West- 
ern States is calculated to promote the accumulation of local capital, to cause a 
husbanding of sectional resources; and while capital is kept in the new States 
to reproduce itself in industrial occupations, the profits of the Eastern States 
will become less considerable. While demand by the latter for raw produce has 
been greater, the returns in the shape of manufactured goods have been gradually 
diminishing, in proportion to the growing population. Nevertheless, the aggre- 
gate consumption of raw material, by American manufacturers, is constantly on 
the increase, In the case of sheeps’ wool, official figures give results as follows. 

The census of 1840 gave the productions of wool as follows, in those States 
which seck markets through the Pennsylvania and New York canals :— 
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emery 8,699,235 | Wisconsin...........-- Tbs. 6,777 
Now Yak. Baie gis aves COGN S06 lowe... ......cccccccsecs 23,039 
RD niinvde neurites: oss 3,685,315 | Tennessee... .........-0+65 1,060,382 
Indiana........ Pees 6 4's 1,287,915 Kentucky Se ahs ©) er 1,786,847 
WO Fo cca seesaw ees se 650,007 arenininsagapiiiades 
Michigan cone Be aa bbe 153,375 Toten <i i aes 23,428,141 


Now the deliveries on the New York canals at tide-water, and on the Pennsyl- 
vania canals at Pittsburg, in 1841, was one-fifth the production per census, and 
these deliveries have since increased as follows :— 

1841, 184%. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847, 1848. 


canals. 3,617,075 3,555,148 3,212,500 3,621,800 9,504,039 8,866,376 12,044,000 8,729,407 
al “ » Ma70000 38733 2,500,789 3 166,909 3,763,570 3,403,161 4,281,987 2,936,133 


Total Ibs...... 5,094,035 4,823,881 5,713,289 6,798,769 13,267,609 12,269,537 16,325,987 11,665,540 

This increase is very marked and considerable, and is diminished by the in- 
creased consumption which takes place in the State of New York. 

The progress of the trade in relation to those coarse qualities that constitute 
the importations from abroad, have been, distinguishing the country, as follows, 
for four years :— 





IMPORT OF WOOL INTO THE UNITED STATES, WITH AGGREGATE VALUE, 











: 1849. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
ere 973,283 1,238,338 682,477 1,314,231 
British American colonies. 146,827 207,935 157,957 267,807 
Gibvaltar ......c00.00:. 674,481 207,006 8,781 22,359 
OOO Le 836,767 85,599 38,917 257,689 
Peer ee ee 15,789 8,854 19,817 7,038 
oe oe PET ee 727,867 GOR. t cugedee 132,553 
Se a are ee 299,128 | ee: 41,574 
THEE oS. oc cwsevcvenes 6,686,630 5,744,328 8,315,713 2,341,414 
ag CO ETT EE 272,840 425,148 551,909 57,250 
DES A sas cdetwhss ss. 191,819 45,215 137,945 334,169 
EE 11,774,918 4,295,659 1,098,785 5,579,897 
Wiis on vdea ve ceses 220,365 1,819,762 1,932,572 767,934 
oman cht ELLA ET EET 90,730 122,686 450 85,829 
Other places...........+ 920,596 2,165,310 514,682 231,675 

Oo. A Se 23,833,040 16,558,247 8,460,005 11,381,429 
WOR ies $1,689,794 $1,134,226 $556,022 $857,037 
AVETABC 20502 c sees 7 cents. 7 cents. 7 cents. 74 cents. 


In 1845, under the tariff of 1842, the duties were payable 5 per cent ad valo- 
rem on all wool under seven cents per pound in value, and’ three cents per pound, 
and 30 per cent ad valorem on all wool worth more than seven cents per pound. 
As seen by the average value in the table, very little of the latter was apparently 
imported at all, although fine wools were in some cases introduced in a dirty 
state, and valued at seven cents, to avoid the duty. The tariff of 1846 raised the 
duty on coarse wools from 5 to 30 per cent, taking off three cents per pound on 
the fine wools. The table shows to how great an extent the importation has 
diminished. In the meantime, the duty on wools in England has been removed 
altogether, and the result is seen in the following table of imports and exports :-— 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF WOOL INTO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 


Value of 
British wool woolen goods 
Years. Imported. Exported. Net import. exported. exported. 
NOB is sxe Ibs. 56,170,974 2,554,455 53,616,519 £555,620 £6,300,821 
Pea 45,833,983 3,637,789 42,196,194 510,965 5,772,764 


nee REL TEE 49,243,093 2,961,282 46,282,811 420,940 7,533,120 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT OF WOOL INTO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN—-CONTINUED. 


Value of 
British wool woolen goods 


Years. Imported. rey Net im ex . exportod. 
1844. Ibs. 65,663,686 1,972,674 68,691,015 £532,478  £9,163,053 





coteunti LEO 76,813,855 2,662,353 74,151,502 556,340 8,760,042 
146. 2.4: ..5. 65,117,668 3,011,980 62,105,688 342,848 7,243,371 
nnn 04s 62,592,598 4,809,725 57,782,878 288,231 7,897,402 
ee ee Pee 70,521,957 6,575,584 63,946,373 189,817 6,516,809 


The duties were removed in 1845, and the quantities since consumed show a 
marked increase. The decline in the value of goods exported, arises partly from 
lower prices resulting from cheaper raw material and increased facilities for man- 
ufacturing, and also from the increased consumption of the English people, 
caused by a removal of the taxes on consumable articles—particularly food. In 
1847—the year of famine—the consumption of wool decreased materially, and 
the export value of goods increased, notwithstanding the low price. The famine 
prices for food compelled people to buy less clothes. In the last three years 
England has purchased increased quantities of wool from the United States, 
where the production has much increased. 

The whole supply in the United States, as indicated in the quantities imported, 
and the delivery on the two great avenues of trade, is as follows :— 


ee ee ee eee 











1845. 1846, 1847. 1848. 
Lihetnaee ees Abs. 23,833,040 16,558,247 8,460,005 11,381,429 
Serr ei. fe EET 64,495 125,286 239,350 20,740 
Net import............ 28,768,545 16,432,967 8,220,655 11,360,689 
Per canals............. 138,267,609 12,269,537 16,325,987 11,665,540 
SE ie pa ee 37,086,154 28,702,504 24,546,642 23,026,229 
Less domestic exports. ......... 668,386 878,440 781,102 


This apparent diminution in supply is almost altogether of the coarse South 
American wools, which have been attracted to England, where they are admitted 
free. The largest proportion of the English imports are, however, of German q 
and Australian wools. In the American supply, if the deliveries on the canals 
bear the same proportion to production as they did in 1841, the production in the 
ten States must be 60,000,000 Ibs., or five times the importation of 1848, instead 
of being but equal to that of 1845, indicating the rapid progress which the Amer- 
jean manufacturers are making in the interior for successful competition with the 
i English manufacture of the four great fibrous materials. The United States am- 
if ply supply wool and cotton, and if they make but little progress in silk, there is 
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} no reason why they should not supply flax on as good terms as any other nation, 
under such a steady currency as will encourage a demand of goods on the part 
of consumers. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 





STATISTICS OF THE BRITISH COTTON TRADE, 


Our readers will notice, by referring to volumes xviii. and xix. of the Merchants 
Magazine, that we have published a series of chapters under the title of “ Statistics 
and History of the British Cotton Trade, and Manufactures of Cotton Goods,” em- 
bracing a full account of cotton wool, yarn, twist, manufactured goods, imported, ex- 
ported, &c., in Great Britain from 1831 to 1846, The last annual publication of 
“ Burns’ Commercial Glance,” furnishes us with the means of completing the tables, 
or bringing them down to the close of the year 1848, as follows :— 


BRITISH EXPORT OF CALICOES, PRINTED AND DYED, AND SHAWLS AND HANDKERCHIEFS IN 
1847 anp 1848. 




















Calicoes, printed and dyed. Shawls and handkerchiefs. 
847. 1848. 1847. 1848. 
Exported to Yards Yards. Doz. Dez. 

ge een eee ey ees PT ee eer eT 
EMEAS™ 6s Cun ano <0 0 cies oe 44,498,163 27,843,545 127,045 99,168 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, &c.* 4,730,821 7,845,469 19,057 16,078 
British West Indies........... 11,127,260 10,913,510 33,336 28,2338 
British North America........ 10,712,424 7,005,603 6,021 5,280 
BR ra tii aresdnie > 0 677,675 853,909 4,831 1,176 
Coast of Africa, exclusive of Cape 8,370,858 8,799,815 18,549 20,401 
ROEEE OTN FOU 6 6 a co tne hacks os 15,157,030 23,640,315 23,875 35,148 
Cape of Good Hope.... ide ee 0.0 8,743,108 2,979,737 15,547 15,137 
SRO. te ere 5,566,702 8,124,584 17,598 46,781 
SE SEES DET SE 176,899 Stee aca. eee 
| eae osthe ee 1,891,834 1,525,852 1,360 129 
UR hk ad Cawebn 605% 06 0 88 1,368,914 1,379,120 2,060 583 
Foreign West Indies ......... 18,630,015 8,545,071 44,964 22,745 
PINNED, cidaigtes bo + cca binders 8,892,046 8,919,689 27,7538 69,242 
Hanse Towns, &c............ 23,453,063 22,319,989 567 48 
BEMIS, 5 ionic Gd «+ 050 8 Came 29,082 Oe a ae 
Holland 11,120,001 11,388,438 248 1,177 
India+ EC ee ee ae eee 13,494,448 14,778,761 9,292 9,443 
Chinat ES Ee Oe 1,705,787 2,639,541 22,222 2,021 
Malta and Ionian Isles........ 2,880,211 3,797,808 1,714 3,691 
Mauritius and Batavia........ 938,593 836,527 825 1,518 
asc 54 dee 050 0 750,006 10,680,937 7,600 60,526 
New Holland .............. 2,712,158 2,152,422 7,164 4,660 
Naples and Sicily............ 7,544,082 4,353,488 76,602 31,921 
CG ee. tenes 60k eaaea kee 6! Va wen Oe Ania 
Portugal, Madeira, dc ........ 10,551,885 14,505,564 11,629 16,065 
CLs x ects hs Ades «0 oobi id 184,509 892,213 SSO aie tte 
Sweden and Norway......... 594,102 531,935 189 284 
Sys» « iba Che ose coe’ 12,830 5,464 1,827 1,488 
Sardinia, Tuscany, Os « saca 0% 6,657,461 9,230,201 31,232 6,519 
Trieste, Austrian ports, de .... 3,092,664 3,262,973 82,009 20,493 
Turkey and Levant........... 82,195,805 42,383,765 19,619 8,771 
United States of America..... 44,425,017 89,600,996 157,247 148,847 
Ds dhien dieses een «+ 287,384,903 301,515,780 725,263 677,568 








* Previous to 1845, the exports to Brazils and States of La Plata were entered 
under one head, since then they have been made separate. 
+ Previous to 1844, the exports to India and China were entered under one head 
since then they have been made separate. 
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BRITISH EXPORTS OF HOSIERY AND GINGHAMS IN 1847 anp 1848. 


4 G 
1847, 1848 SAT TRA, 











to Doz. Doz. Yards. Yards, 
Barbary and orocco .. pee) ee os eee seeaee wbaee 
Ne oss in 5s than damien 18,684 | ee ae tives 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, &c. 9,965 RE SS SPP ae, eg 4 
British West Indies........... 15,566 9,426 15,541 22,191 4 
British North America. ...... . 45,565 24,269 49,460 33,809 a 
oi ak ch tis pan tgs 2,883 1,414 772 890 a 
Coast of Africa, exclusive of Cape 2,328 2,487 308,390 687,820 : 
Chili and Peru........... aS: 18,782 Ae See Re 
— of Good ee 11,830 9,447 205,179 186,129 
ombia....... abe whe setae 1,547 LOR cements,» aeaas 
ie i diwienbhewsa. << Sieean's OO Fk ee ok Mie ee 
BD = 04.0 Sacegeveis pe veuheedit ol  Sweha Pol kw eke e! ee Se fo ie os 
France... A gy pen 736 See” Ne Pee as ee 
Foreign West Indies. ee a 21,72 1S RRR RSS ese ea ea 
Gna esas he tus chavs 2,866 Rene: Raa eee 
Hanse Towns, dic............. 16,418 10,110 | ares 
NES. Sos be vb nes «ve Ga SATE TREE RE ONES Ree Reem gees). Sauna 
MEL <6 Sb nha oo cse veteae 11,599 5,688 1,030 4,987 
India rs eer oe ee ye ne 15,863 12,820 585 122,766 
i it ale alas es AUKS Gaos whe eo 871 430 Vsean'e a oNs 
Malta and Ionian Isles........ 549 970 a oF 
Mauritius and Batavia........ 3,859 wees ee 6,281 
SS xs Sak e004: gadhons 415 660° “Sak aes 
New Holland ............... 46,511 47,155 86,897 66,262 
Naples and Sicily. ..... neeece 531 MSY Cee Tce 
Portugal, Madeira, de......... 1,662 1,440 ecnes 100 
sea rakehnscse kane cc 6,326 C2GG 58s S. 600 
Sweden and Norway......... 620 155 viivwee 615 
Dies sMikedinns as ohaKaus 107 ee Oe tae ere 
Sardinia, Tuscany, EE ee 1,668 og Mee meme 
Trieste, Austrian ports, de . 450 RO CTT ga es 
Turkey and Levant........... 1,319 S70" Sia i teuas 
United States of America..... 70,988 56,414 152,421 11,850 
WM coo S ins cb keane 326,246 247,780 825,430 1,096,750 
BRITISH EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND CAMBRICS AND MUSLINS IN 1847 anp 1848. 
Cotton yarn. | Cambrics and muslins, 
1847. 1848. 1847. 1848. ; 
Exported to Lbs. Lbs. Yards. Yards. 
Barbary and Morocco........ 6S eee OS eae Vee os F 
EIS: get 2 Rp eed 48,038 4,544 454,169 243,969 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video,dic. ........ 11,774 106,396 18,824 
British West Indies........... 18,818 73,332 895,826 272,574 
British North America. ....... 626,926 832,224 191,588 80,465 
ia tab kapkoeadeces 3,520,473 3,168,678 104,912 49,149 
Coast of A frica, exclusive of Cape 258,077 67,687 50,188 83,770 
Chili and Peru .............. 2,730 4,520 97,269 147,890 
ys of Good Hope........... 20,047 37,008 81,854 144,001 
SED, 5 cate bbe seas nsid oo 49,709 88,923 96,846 98,072 
MUOIEK, .0 i nin id cacteassacs 888,844 1,686,860 ...... ‘ weds 
Egypt biicee bea ba Gnsecedneas 243,018 734,460 12,000 23,460 
iss eas core 6ke rapes ee 78,862 25,111 29,280 16,338 4 
Foreign West Indies.......... 26,215 400 101,628 177,168 “ 
eds wie diodeves vones 91,081 281,704 56,204 182,162 f 
Hanse Towns, d&c............. 36,128,681 32,910,867 329,161 158,575 & 
Hanover.......... 6g éve vows 2,295,968 2.468466 ....... 2,260 & 


Holland..........sssssee0e++ 16,206,656 18,877,087 85,321 64,894 


2 
a 
¥ 








CP ne 5 pda caren 40 « sseee:4 


Sardinia, Tuscany, de .... ... 
Trieste, Austrian ports, dc .... 
Turkey and Levant........... 
United States of America..... 
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BRITISH EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND CAMBRICS AND MUSLINS-——CONTINUED. 
Cotton yarn. cs and muslins. 

1847. 1848. “847, 1848. 

Lbs. Lbs. Yards. Yards, 
15,581,914 13,638,111 547,833 612,461 
4,438,380 4,361,401 ....... 12,570 
904,259 2,045,185 9,761 $4,256 
5 adele aba 29,399 54,646 29,514 
és veiiaua 520,376 7,312 114,348 
9,090 13,118 333,791 269,418 
5,519,198 7,617,833 8,900 15,091 
366064. 4 106GNS lo keke acid ib glasiinie 
816,438 1,399,720 19,267 40,792 
12,631,353 12,097,947 26,7138 13,907 
3,483,897 2,320,291 39,198 6,483 
10,062 Se ecu ces 8,552 
2,591,539 5,367,817 11,768 11,600 
2,576,285 3,042,897 3 chee es 
8,015,674 12,171,045 119,498 611,679 
58,743 81,523 1,636,713 1,717,189 
116,512,874 127,121,446 5,010,117 5,200,925 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF COTTON AND LINEN, CORDS, VELVETEENS, ETC., IN 1847 anp 1848. 


ach and my vend woe eeeens 


re ‘Ayres, “Monte Video, , dee, 
British West Indies.......... 


Mas sib boos 0 40 00068 x0 
Coast of Africa, exclusive of Cape 
CO NE OE 5 bac ccs wcescce 
Cape of Good Hope... eee 
MAT 5 455 dus oo w one ¥8 
Denmark.......... 


Foreign West Indies.......... 
a eee 


Portagal Madeira, dc ........ 
Ee to 
Sweden and Norway........- 
Spain... 

Sardinia, Tuscany, de... 
Trieste, ‘Austrian ports, re 
Turkey and Levant........... 
United States of America... .. 








Cotton and linen, mixed. Cords, velveteens, &c. 
1847. 1848. 1847. 1848. 

Yards Yards Yards. rtd 
178,025 29,292 SLAG 3k. see 
Sings eee! en ee 500 
67,276 44,734 22,971 5,028 
35,885 45,558 127,139 56,180 
8,995 75 66,764 44,327 
é 4k on 6,072 43,099 12,040 
10,640 45,668 2,220 5,486 
12,474 914 255,424 163,574 
56,608 34,428 1,939 9,108 
a estilacials 1,240 3,525 22,916 
heehee. eee 8,596 
10,520 2,427 74,539 48,744 
237,221 488,157 9,722 13,010 
2,040 2,170 1,634 6,646 
2,780 139 801,230 353,411 
oteuee seekers 1,080 re ee 
3,834 7,537 34,313 25,929 
1,710 57,116 86,952 15,352 
baa 240,000 a bawne 14,666 
300 6,788 1,692 27,606 
ale <> views Se See 
5,892 58,890 1,825 137,374 
3,358 22,782 113,665 76,051 
28,269 6,556 226,300 360,290 
cepa eel C> wean ee 2,770 1,400 
oceces 7,400 8,048 19,644 
ee 400 270 4,140 
‘weaes 2,220 6,174 1,066 
ere Sous, ®t teen. |. eee 
18,618 58,771 802,702 659,358 
1,420 2,160 26,706 59,116 
21,619 2,030 10,595 7,600 
730,387 1,225,468 505,194 382,283 
1,483,879 2,392,992 2,770,948 2,541,436 










































en ta eS ieee ahs ine EA mie oe Lance giants - ’ 
antes OSA CANN OE! ANCE APE A AE NLR LAREN LALA DE AERA LMA LIE A eID 














BRITISH EXPORTS OF PLAIN CALICOES, LACE, ETO., IN 1847 AND 1848. 


Commercial Statistics. 








Calicoes, plain. Lace, &c. 

1847. 1848. 1847. 1848. 

to Yards. Yards. Yards. Yards.. 
Barbary and Horeco. ron pad - enone we cheb eet Pe sas 
APS CP LT eS PEE eS Cae 54, 800, 198 36, 550, 459 567,896 378, 590 
Buenos A Ayres “Monte Video, dec. 6,986 978 18,999,296 22,218 255,101 
British West Indes....... rpg il 11,457,080 13,203,796 192,749 103,238 
British —" America....... . 12,544,648 9,911,445 784,296 903,941 
eae ne nd 6 64s 60 ee ae 1,326,923 726,214 10,038,016 5,254,445 
Const of. Africa, exclusive of Cape 4,641,397 4,660,295 75,051 18,621 
Chili and Peru .......... «+. 24,478,045 28,558,564 546,526 567,718 
os of Good Hope.... ieee 4,797,452 3,621,009 61,461 78,654 
EES Pe y > 4,932,215 7,388,088 105,879 270,534 
MINN us 0% o's esos Cadence 350,901 1,240,654 66,673 12,324 
Egypt..... deh salad 4 Ven. . OROOA Nae ins etek 
PUA Cha 406,597 520,994 8,783,228 4,960,288 
F West Indies : 10,737,581 7,545,518 1,861,668 776,125 
MR iiate ies po asgae ee 7,221,097 20,848,510 85,178 110,676 
Hanse Towns, dtc............. 18,906,756 15,267,684 36,087,639 27,198,150 
MI cad vo cen an iran err 15,816 18,422 GR.277 - canains 
Holland Sr ae Sksdeeeees 10,497,015 12,097,290 12,496,870 10, 505,802 
India... * hie eee elt ae . 114,228,834 134,222,419 496,076 1,180 175 
MG dc bascc cactads co kkeas 53,827,109 58,902,481 105,007 38,800 
Malta and Jonian Isles. ....... 4,461,583 12,491,830 52,091 23,088 
Mauritius and Batavia. ....... 1,001,764 1,667,606 24,012 33,510 
Bhs cape Ddtes sctsscadee 292,143 OSCR wee exeecnan 583,542 
Mew Bolland «5.6 5... scncae 2,833,756 2,334,281 526,180 848,925 
Naples and Sicily............ 4,811,590 8,074,466 148,504 228,110 
be'éu bebe 040 a Weak 2,100 Ss<0taev Sob eenae.. en ae 
Portugal, Madeira, Ps cssouas 21,798,707 88,882,213 28,027 96,564 
RS cach des \ 00 cd'caae's 1,138,548 793,720 1,640,413 2,055,172 
eg and Norway......... 777,189 850,712 75,182 88,533 
POOP EES Rey «eae s ye 118,258 49,155 5,115 0.esnese 
Siedinia Tuscany, PPS AS 8,299,493 17,872,035 80,460 33,123 
Trieste, Austrian ports, dc... 5,221,870 9,642,697 152,696 33,526 
Turkey and Levant........... 50,865,085 58,936,380 34,428 272,857 
United States of America..... 41,519,244 16,968,637 8,721,838 8,968,911 
bo ee EEE ec 488,044,682 556,199,538 83,301,504 65,369,043 

BRITISH EXPORTS OF COTTON THREAD AND COUNTERPANES IN 1847 AND 1848, 
Cotton thread. unterpanes, &c. 
1847. 1848. 187, 184s. 
ad Lbs. Lbs. No. 

Barbary wat ccseeek.;. eee (eeweee lee ee 
hs causiin «seen 4 ian 179,568 158,802 70,734 38,132 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, &c. 81,030 118,489 2,090 161 
British West Indies. . 20,072 21,393 21,540 14,012 
British North America iweaaaes 25,067 41,251 20,225 24,663 
SES. a aS 44,643 56,908 eo pag eo 
Coast of A frica, exclusive of Cape 6,633 10,078 412 1,205 
Chili and Peru .............. 154,649 191,441 "85 884 
Oape of Good Hope........... 5,804 8,671 7,576 11,594 
NESS a 47,709 51,050 14,802 104 
Denmark........... iene ity | >| Tree Sli ses 
Egypt ...... Ee ie eye 10,400 oe ae PO 
PG ii< adceemddas cess nanos 39,905 9,439 987 288 
Foreign West Indies ......... 236,555 123,864 18,020 20,258 
RNID, 4 ohh ee sae a tans « 89,592 172,348 225 193 
Hanse Towns, d&tc............. 202,400 141,805 1,040 624 
Hanover..... aia oh kee...” sane BO oF ey pleas 
BE sss actcbabsseseeeeves 59,687 59,179 451 848 
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BRITISH EXPORTS OF COTTON THREAD AND COUNTERPANES—CONTINUED. 


Cotton thread. rpanes, &c. 
1847. 1848. 187. ams 1) 








Exported to Lbs. Lbs. No. No. 

India ........ Sous . ov's'ds Se 194,270 181,958 | eS oe 
WS isc 8 str gea otro caren’ 4,234 2,084 300 eu Ga 
Malta and Tonian Isles........ 19,293 15,277 726 325 
Mauritius and Batavia........ 4,380 1,992 1,480 86 
Mexico. ........ on dee i 6,100 73,798 "2 368 
New Holland . cians os Cae e aes 8,448 6,338 24,798 24,281 
Naples and Sicily...........- 162,583 94,009 1,615 284 
I ss oo kbs O4% «  teeebe $908 86s tees RG ek. 
—— Madeira, d&c ........ 131,986 174,707 225 421 
ese © OBE Hedin 0 0 ditdintaleie 0 11,660 23,865 630 412 
Sweden and Norway......... 23,708 28,134 123 30 
IR oe-c shades » 3 usinniay 3,592 Ceti: séigeti Gay. 
Sardinia, Tuscany, O66 heck 142,910 229,117 518 170 
Trieste, Austrian ports, de .... 96,131 89,107 545 820 
Turkey and Levant....... ieee 45,642 104,100 326 580 
Uni States of America..... 842,407 1,309,216 17,141 18,057 
OS eee waaiaas's 2,855,941 8,523,642 208,005 157,700 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF TAPES, ETO., QUILTINGS, AND RIBS IN 1847 anp 1848. 








Tapes, &c. Quiltings and ribs. 

1847. 1848. 1847. 1848. 

Exported to Doz. Doz. Yards. Yards. 
Barbary and Morocco......... oeines aR RS:, wenked i... eae. 
SIE ix. s Vials nes » dives so 16 Pees wee. 3 eee 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, ce. 708 Te Saeed.) gees 
British West Indies........... 200 200 240 191 
British North America........ 20 229 124 25 
RS PE eT ee 1,129 1,150 37,415 32,601 
Coast of Africa, exclusive of Cape 905 423 648 837 
q Gerad Pera ss... . see ues i aes ME Pe eee 
4 Cape of Good Hope........... 1,540 1,666 1,165 2,196 
ag SRM: Fac aND sc sce eevee oa es oS Meet sy meme O 
% eS ES a 100 Geer | ESE ee 
Os ee Je cut = 6=— gaggen™,- ae 
Be a RE 3 FO ee ‘ead dacea 8,104 3,848 
Foreign West Indies ......... exe a) 5 ae SP Ogu 

Mc Sede’ cacvec cs es’ 461 “ene 190 at ie 
Hanse Towns, d&te............. 1,006 10,580 9,697 4,108 
Ee Se a ree faite jueaeate | eeeeee |: eee 
MM oo PEEK ow ce pecence 350 2,135 8,462 1,469 
ES OF 1,208 813 909 1,896 
SS OO kien owas i le eye 
Malta and Ionian Isles. Neves Re. 9 4000S" REE 
Mauritius and Batavia........ 1,520 50 70 

RG OCS a ae eat ee REE Oe eee 
New Holland ............... 560 850 1,224 $81 

os wed and GEghy.......6.... cess a> > Lae. St? oe 
Portugal, Madeira, d&c......... oom onan 24 142 
a RR SS ae canna 600 2,576 1,866 
a Sweden and Norway.......... 568 1,500 - we 
3 SU kee thseatansccscess ss vend peat | sgdad 109 
" Sardinia, Tuscany, dic......... pan Pyeoees § ge geewe ewes 
* Trieste, Austrian ports, dic... . . cess woes 318 eteees 
Turkey and Levant........... 44 awe |. tees webs 





Uuited States of America... .. ae 1,080 12,887 8,504 





eee eeeureeesrererese 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF BAGS AND BALES OF COTTON IMPORTED, EXPORTED, 
TAKEN FOR CONSUMPTION, AND THE STOCK ON HAND IN LONDON, LIVERPOOL GLASGOW, ETC., 
EACH YEAR FROM 1833 To 1849, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1887 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Im 
8. 

931.196 

946,585 
1,089,309 
1,191,744 
1,168,837 
1,429,062 
1,109,550 
1,599,843 
1,841,659 
1,384,894 
1,556,982 
1,479,881 
1,855,660 
1,248,706 
1,231,085 
1,748,724 


79,056 

90,895 
107,240 
100,858 
128,585 
102,870 
121,659 
126,045 
117,880 
141,457 
121,410 
134,882 
120,595 
194,246 
207,715 
195,072 


eee eee 


883,280 

937,616 
1,081,904 
1,064,931 
1,265,116 
1,048,511 
1,274,729 
1,118,717 
1,221,698 
1,857,662 
1,427,482 
1,577,617 
1,561,282 
1,120,279 
1,504,541 


Stock in 
London, 
Ist Jan. 
Bags. 
$4,102 
85,243 
26,296 
24,470 
60,820 
64,150 
46,450 
31,640 
50,660 
68,240 
74,570 
84,160 
91,775 
90,060 
67,985 
54,000 
57,750 


Stock in 

ia dan 
197% 960 
180,780 
145,811 
184,700 
204,590 
170,853 
248,349 
206,049 
866,140 
429,830 
456,600 
658,900 
740,580 
885,480 
438,970 
363,530 
393,340 


Stock in 
GI 
Ist Jan, 
Bags. 
13,058 
9,127 
13,953 
20,848 
23,500 
24,370 
26,300 
27,790 
27,248 
40,190 
80,234 
46,692 
61,627 
84,990 
41,703 
84,409 
44,960 


Total. 
stock Ist 


January. 
Bags. 
245,120 
215,150 
185,560 
230,013 
289,000 
259,378 
821,099 
265,479 
464,048 
538,268 
561,404 
785,955 
902,982 
1,060,430 
548,658 
451,939 
496,050 


IMPORTS OF COTTON WOOL INTO LIVERPOOL WEEKLY, DURING THE YEAR 1848; ALSO THE 
NUMBER OF BAGS AND BALES SOLD TO THE DEALERS, SPINNERS, AND EXPORTERS, THE RE- 
PORIED SALES TO SPECULATORS, ETC., AND WEEKLY PRICE OF UPLANDS FoR 1848. 


No. of bags No. of bags No. of bags Total No. 
of bags 


No. of taken by 
tes the trade: 
19,323 24,580 
4,968 24,980 
11,847 28,500 
15,905 25,010 
12,547 31,170 
15,244 26,970 
20,401 17,890 
33,356 18,380 
17,868 16,370 
24,270 23,080 
20,905 22,000 
12,8738 22,000 
36,996 20,590 
63,719 19,660 
33,585 21,680 
54,670 18,880 
33,617 26,150 
3,831 33,244 
92,506 22,710 
83,186 26,020 
82,473 25,750 
92,997 25,830 
11,999 28,760 
15,3138 21,860 
60,826 24,310 

135,158 22,210 
24,778 28,810 
42,383 37,590 
29,693 41,090 
53,635 25,380 
16,768 25,300 
85,279 21,210 

14,805 24,900 


taken by taken by 


ex — speculators, 


"0 
200 
570 
160 
1,600 
1,550 

850 

450 

560 

700 
2,180 
8,480 

100 
8,420 
5,070 
4,790 
4,966 
1,410 
2,500 
1,240 
1,550 
1,700 
3,140 
5,860 
8,420 
7,100 
5,240 
4,890 
6,100 
8,700 
6,280 
8,040 


800 
1,250 


3,300 
3,100 
2,400 
500 
1,000 
400 
300 
600 
600 
970 
250 
500 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
2,700 
1,400 
1,300 
2,800 
1,200 
3,300 
8,500 
5,150 
2,700 
2,800 
1,800 
500 


sold. 
24,880 
26,300 
28,700 
25,580 
84,630 
31,670 
21,840 
19,230 
17,820 
24,040 
23,000 
24,780 
24,670 
20,7380 
25,350 
24,450 
30,940 
39,210 
24,120 
29,720 
28,190 
30,080 
31,860 
25,800 
82,970 
26,830 
89,210 
51,380 
50,6380 
84,180 
$1,800 
29,290 
28,440 


Weekly 
ae sod of 


aba 1 
44 a 5 
44a 43 
4 a5 
44 a 54 
44 a 54 
43a 54 
4 a5} 
44 a 5} 
84 a 5} 
4ha5 
84a 4g 
4 a5 
82a 4t 
84a 5 
8ha 5 
3t¢ a 4h 
8a 5 
34a 54 
34 a 54 
Be a 4g 
34 a 43 
8pa 5 
34 a 4h 
34 a 4g 
3} a 4¢ 
8¢a5 
34 a 5} 
3} a 5f 
3¢ a 5} 
34a 48 
34a 5 
84 a 4$ 
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IMPORT OF COTTON WOOL INTO LIVERPOOL WEEKLY, DURING THE YEAR 1848—contTINUED. 
No. of bags No. of bags No. of bags Total No. 


No.of bags takenby takenby takenby of bags 


"Om O4d 
August Res uss ’ 
Sekupber 2.0... 24,629 
" Wi saex 26,480 
be Miaie<s 9,428 
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STATEMENT OF COTTON YARN EXPORTED FROM LONDON, LIVERPOOL, HULL, GOOLE, BRISTOL, 
AND NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, IN THE YEARS 1847 anp 1848, TOGETHER WITH THE INCREASE 
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the trade. exporters. speculators. sold. 
27,500 4,850 1,100 33,450 
82,240 6,170 1,000 39,410 
21.980 8,700 1,100 26,730 
21,120 6,400 1,300 28,820 
20,700 8,830 500 25,030 
21,020 4,450 800 26,270 
19,860 3,330 600 23,790 
21,580 6,310 500 27,390 
19,820 4,940 100 24,860 
26,650 1,450 500 28,600 
26,730 1,950 5,500 34,180 
25,030 390 2,700 28,128 
29,210 1,700 1,450 32,360 
88,870 520 7,150 46,540 
26,800 100 7,000 33,900 
19,700 1,450 7,500 28,650 
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11,940 750 5,700 18,390 
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STATEMENT OF COTTON YARN EXPORTED FROM LONDON, ETO.—-CONTINUED, 








1847. 1848. — Decrease. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Praeste dc ..6 5 see 2.576 285 8,042,897 466612 aeons 
Turkey and Levant....... ts <s 8,015,674 12,171,045 4,155,871 Me Ss 
| Py er oe 58,748 81,523 22780 Geskes V 
si Skis 0 = se ee eine 116,512,874 127,121,446 17,182,601 6,574,029 


116,512,874 6,574,029 





Increase in 1848......... seseees 10,608,572 10,608,572 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF COTTON WOOL EXPORTED TO THE UNDERMENTIONED 
PORTS FROM LONDON, LIVERPOOL, AND HULL, IN THE YEARS 1847 anp 1848. 

















1847. 1848. | 1847 1848. 
Lbs. Lbs. | Las. Lbs. 
Aarhuus....... 702 786 | Konigsborg . 55,458 182,767 
ives a daae 61,074 165,060 | — eee Curd 53,001 107,741 
Amsterdam... .. 919,620 297,077 Lauvig .. oc Jame Clee 
Me ck... Maes eds F.. n.. ATESP  . conbackl 7,660 
Alicante....... See: 5. se a ae * 61,776 217,871 
Antwerp...... 59,670 119,072 | Main, 6250 14,040 38,300 
i ode 1,053 2,751 boon cece eee. .vaamet 50,644 
Bay Chaleur.... ........ sonal s [__ s R eeroreenen a eh 
Bremen........ 81,081 83,706 es, EARBRO  Scwkcee ; 
Belgium....... 7008,118  USIL008 | Malin... oc... ecee eee ccnsees 
CR cae ecea eka ghee eae PE Ee oO ORL ee 
} eee . SOUTOT  Gesasees ne ag AEN led ELE 7,760 
Bergen. ....... SAGBs os Res es é Naples AP aera 124,956 962,405 
Brake......... 39,100 i isc oo ee mawidks i sie BU RES 
Carlshamn...... 626,535 691,025 | New ci Vscees pt Seer | ee 
Christinestadt.. . Co a Odessa . a «nee 227,885 
Cronstadt...... 5,630,742 8,395,594 Oporto abe hae: mea aaee 148,578 
Christiania... .. 481,221 752,988 | Petersburg..... 14,308,866 26,290; 080 
Constantinople.. 9 .....062 0  eeeeees Ci ere ee 
Copenhagen ... . 2,808 14,541 ) Rotterdam..... 10,550,709 9,864,321 
EEE OLE PO ts ee Rostock ....... 14.000 | . cwinanis 
IE EE 23,580} Riga.......... 409,617 1,255,564 
ae ee cs. ee beaee MDGRINONE, 6 anc, . ce nds der! Jememuna 
0 REST Se ee, ee eT | Stettin. pig alka. doe 846,612 247,494 
Be Casa Blanca.... P79 BO ks ica s ce Gs eee te es || atime 
Ser eee PINS... ns cinsss Seal 
: ON “4, 393 785,795 | Stolpeminde.... . BBO. os eakees 
' Dantzic........ 698,490 Pe onc. tscneane .3>480RwE 
' Drammen...... 30,888 8,048 | Sierra Leone... een 
: Oe OP ae 72,770 | Schiedam...... B5.100. . cewansXs 
| Drontheim.... . . 34,898 104,954 | (oe same CITED... veunud 
UO “RE es TRON 8s iio ce | Trieste te tale 5,763,420 890, 7182 
RS ae ee eee DUES acase . .senekdn. sees j 
ee 1,959,282 574, 071 es 279,045 108,861 i 
Gothenburg.... 1,793,259 625,990} Venice........ 737,451 904,905 
Gibraltar ...... | Rae [OOO WAIR Seneca. Sk 
Havre......... 37,908 2,681 | Wyburg....... 68,252 6,511 : 
Hamburg...... 15,436,629 7,068,326) Wismar....... 0 .....45. 1,179 ¥: 
Harlingen...... 1,185,184 366,278 | Zwolle ......... 91,260 58,450 ae 
Hong Kong ‘ vor. ee eee ‘ 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE AVERAGE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS EXPORTED IN 1845-8. F 
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Tord... tie. ot, 0:2. 2. H 8 oo Bee 
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SF Sy Are 6 24 S33. 88 Ta 6 9 6 6 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AVERAGE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS—CONTINUED. 








. Length Weight 
Deseription. ahors' pleas, jineuk: 1848, 1847. 1846. 1846, 
Yards. Lbs. ot. Gti «, Oe: Qe 4, 
Cotton and linen, mixed........ 14 40 8 0 9 8-10 6.10 6 9 
TMUOS .. x Raed s+ 40 Siaecels’s « 3 60 12:0 10 @: 22 6 bi 8: 9h 0 
Damasks and diapers......... 10 86 10 0 10 6 21 6 20 56 1911 
Ginghams and checks ........ 15 20 $6. 8 te o@ 6. O44e-8'10 
Lawns and Lenos............ 1l 20 $3 £ it 28 Se: 8 USS 
Tae, Neth, O6 oie. ic cc ccies'ees 13 50 6:4 8:22:89 0° 8-9 
Nankeens sib ea cs eRtnaee 9 50 0. 6): 16 (Oe OS. 46. 4A EO 
Quiltings BUREN SS so bitin hin’ 5 60 18 8 89 0 48 0 41 0 8911 
Ticks, Checks, dc. ..........-- 18 50 9 f 16 205.2 26. 1e...6-18 58 
Velveteens, _— WG. cickece se Ee 60 2212 39 0 48 0 41 0 3911 
Counterpanes, die...........- Be WS 4 @ 46 RAE HD 
Hosiery... 12 ~=Doz. oe Ae ie ee ee ee oe ‘ee 
Shawls and handkerchiefs... 10: Be 389: 8- 8 O24 0.3 0 8 49 
Tapes and Bobbins.. HOODS | aaa Pe ee So | ee eS ee 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF COTTON SPUN IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND IN THE 
YEAR 1848. 
No. of Average Total 
bags weight weight Weekly 
Description. consumed. of bags. of hags. consumption. 
BUBOMOOD 05145 660 0 os cine nis 1,160,863 417 484,079,871 22,762 
TSS 6 tn a haw oe toeee 76,583 _ 184 14,091,272 1,501 
Egyptian LES epg 88,877 210 8,164,170 762 
BO SOU Sic cca ve veces 164,872 366 60,343,152 3,232 
Wert Endieg 55666. oe tee 2,800 212 598,600 54 
PONE eins < ON eS 1,443,995 cee. 567,272,065 28,311 
Loss in spinning, 1} ounces per Ib.......... 200006 62,045,382 
Total spun in England and Scotland in 1848........ 505,226,683 
Deduct spun in Scotland in 1848.............0005- 33,472,232 
Total spun in England in 1848 ............454-- Ibs. 471,754,451 


IMPORT OF COTTON WOOL INTO GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE LAST FORTY-THREE YEARS, DISTIN- 
GUISHING THE GROWTH. 


* 1806. 1807. 1808. 1809. 1810. I8t1 181%. 

American -.... 124,939 171,267 37,672 160,180 246,759 128,192 95,331 
Brazil......... 51,0384 18,981 50,442 140,927 142,846 118514 98,704 
PN 5 ike sees Mae CE Seve OV Beene. Kiveas . vabase: anges 


East India..... 7,787 «11,409 12,512 35,764 79,382 14,646 «= 2,607 
West India, dc. 77,978 81,010 67,512 108,511 92,186 64,879 64.568 





Packages..... 261,788 282,667 168,138 440,382 561,173 326,281 261,205 
1813. ISH. 1815. 1816. 1817. 1818. 

American ..... 37,720 48,853 203,051 166,077 199,669 207,580 

TOME. dds ve 137,168 150,930 91,055 123,450 114,518 162,499 

OS Ea Tey eRe oe ne ee Le 

East India..... 1,429 13,048 22,357 80,670 120,202 247,659 


West India, ce. 73,219 74,800 52,840 49,235 44,872 50,991 











Packages..... 249,536 287,631 369,803 369,482 479,261 668,729 
1819. 1820. 1821. 1822. 1823. 1824. 


American ..... 205,161 302,395 300,070 329,906 452,588 282,371 
CS eA 125,415 180,086 121,085 148,505 144,611 143,310 
DN scsiss vances cannes >) MEWS... dane ee 5,623 88,022 


Kast India..... 184,259 57,923 30,095 19,263 38,393 50,852 
West India, &c. 31,300 31,247 40,428 40,770 27,632 25,537 








Packages..... 546,135 571,651 491,678 533,444 668,797 540,092 
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1895. 189. 187, = 18881889. 1830. 

















American ..... 423,446 395,852 646,776 444,390 463,076 618,527 
Brazil......... 193,942 55,500 120,111 167,362 159,536 191,468 
; Egyptian...... 111,028 47,621 22,450 32,889 24,739 14,752 
: East India... .. 60,484 64,699 73,738 84,855 80,489 85,019 
i West India, &c. 31,988 18,188 30,988 20,056 18,867 11,721 


Packages..... 820,883 581,950 894,063 749552 746,707 871,487 











q 1831. 1832. 1833. 1834. 1835. 1836. 
American ..... 608,887 628,766 654,786 783,528 763,199 764,707 
Brasil......... 168,288 114,585 163,193 103,646 143,572 148,716 
| Egyptian...... 88,124 41,183 3,893 1.277 48,721 84,953 
East India..... 76,764 = :109,298 = 94,698 += 89,098 ~—:117,965 219,493 
West India,&e. 11,304 8490 13,646 17,485 22,796 33,506 
Packages..... 903,367 902,822 980,216 951,034 1,091,253 1,201,374 
' 
1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1849. 
American ..... 844,812 1,124,800 814,500 1,237,500 902,500 1,013,400 
ae 117,005 137,500 = 99,300 = 85,300 = 94,300 =~ 87,100 
Egyptian...... 41,193 29,700 33,500 38,000 40,700  — 19,600 
East India..... 145,174 107,200 182,900 216,400 += -273,600 255,500 
West India, de. 27,791 += 29,400 = 36,000 = 22,800 = 82,900 ~— 17,800 





: Packages..... 1,175,975 1,428,600 1,116,200 1,599,500 1,844,000 1,892,900 
1843. 1844. 1846. 1846. 1847. 1848. 





American ..... 1,396,800 1,246,900 1,499,600 932,000 874,100 1,875,400 

» Bragil......... 98,700 112,900 110,200 84,000 110,200 100,200 
Egyptian...... 48,800 66,700 82,000 59,600 += 20,700 =~ 29,000 
East India..... 182,100 237,600 +=—155,100 49,500 +: 222,800 227,500 :. 
West India, de. 17,700 ~—-17,500 8,800 9,000 4,900 7,900 : 





Packages .... 1,744,100 1,681,600 1,855,700 1,184,100 1,282,700 1,740,000 








AAAS 


SHIPPING EMPLOYED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The total number of British and foreign vessels (steam and sailing) entered inwards 
in the ports of the United Kingdom in the year 1848 was 34,883, namely, British, 3 
21,783, and foreign, 13,104. British tonnage, 4,565,533 ; foreign, 1,960,412. The num- ; 
ber of vessels, British and foreign, engaged outwards in the same year was 34,882, 3 
namely, British, 21,177; foreign, 13,645. Number of tons British, 4,724,027; foreign, 
2,056,654. The total number of sailing vessels registered at English ports on the 31st 
of December, 1848, was 29,248, namely, above 50 tons, 11,363; under 50 tons, 6,586. i 7.8 
Of steamers, above 50 tons, 358; under 50 tons, 447—total, 805. Registered at Irish P 
ports—sailing vessels above 50 tons, 1,083; under 50 tons, 1,158—total, 2,241; steam 
vessels, 106. Registered at Scottish ports—sailing vessels above 50 tons, 2,219; under 
50 tons, 1,310; steam vessels, 168. e total number of vessels built and registered 
in 1848 in the ports of the United Kingdom was 877, namely, sailing, 733; steam, 
144; vessels sold and transferred, 2,667. 








eee 


IMPORT OF RICE INTO ROTTERDAM. 
The following table shows the quantity of rice imported from South Carolina and 
the East Indies during the years 1844 to 1848, inclusived :— 
1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, «1848, 


ey EERE casks 5,100 3,800 2,500 4,000 3,200 
MBs Sa siswwie codec 151,500 59,600 112,000 146,000 157,600 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


INCORPORATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW YORK. 


We publish below a correct, copy of an act passed by the Legislature of New York, 
April 10th, 1849, providing for the incorporation of Insurance Companies in the State 


of New York. 
AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE INCORPORATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The —_ of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows :— 


Src. 1. Any number of persons, not less than thirteen in number, may associate and 
form an incorporated company, for either of the following purposes, to wit :— 

1. To make insurance upon vessels, freights, goods, wares, merchandise, specie, 
bullion, jewels, profits, commissions, bank notes, bills of exchange, and other sath at 
of debt, bottomry and respondentia interests, and to make all and every insurance ap- 
pertaining ‘to, or connected with, marine risks, and risks of transportation and naviga- 
tion. 2. To make insurance on dwellings, houses, stores, and all kinds of buildings, and 
upon household furniture, merchandise, and other property, against loss or damage by 
fire and the risks of inland navigation and transportation, 38. To make insurance upon 
the health or lives of individuals, and every insurance appertaining thereto, or connect- 
ed with health or life risks, and to grant, purchase, or dispose of annuities. 

Sec. 2. Any company organized under this Act, shall have power to make re-insu- 
rance of any risks taken by them respectively, and may make insurance upon any or 
all of the risks mentioned in the first or second subdivisions of the first section. But no 
company making insurance on the health or lives of individuals, shall be permitted to 
take any other kind of risks, nor shall the business of Life Insurance and of Health In- 
surance be in anywise connected or united in any company making insurance on marine 
or fire risks. 

Src. 3. Such persons shall file in the office of the Seeretary of State a declaration, 
signed by all the corporators, expressing their intention to forma a company for the pur- 
pose of transacting the business of insurance, as ex ressed in the several subdivisions of 
the first section of this Act, which declaration tial alin comprise a copy of the charter 
proposed to be adopted by them, and shall publish a notice of such their intention, once 
in each week, for at least six a in a public newspaper in the county in which such 
Insurance Company is proposed to be located. 

Src. 4. It may and shall be lawful for the individuals associated for the purpose of 
organizing any company under this act, after having published the notice, and filed 
their declaration and charter as required by the preceding section, to open books for 
subscription to the capital stock of the company so intended to be organized, and to 
keep the same open until the full amount specified in the charter is subscribed ; or, in 
case the business of such company is proposed to be conducted on the plan of mutual 
insurance, then to open books to receive propositions, and enter into agreements in the 
— ~ to the extent hereinafter Pare 

xc. 5. No joint stock company organized for the purposes mentioned in this A 
shall be cgmtigest in the city ak county of New York, nor in the county of Kings 
with a smaller capital than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars; nor in an 
other county in this State with a smaller capital than fifty thousand dollars; nor sh 
any company formed for the purpose of doing the business of marine, or fire, or inland 
navigation insurance, on the plan of mutual insurance, commence business, if located in 
the city of New York, or in the county of Kings, until agreements have been entered 
into for insurance with at least one hundred applicants ; the premiums on which, if it 
be marine, shall amount to three hundred F 3 own dollars, or if it be fire or inland 
navigation, shall amount to two hundred thousand dollars, and notes have been re- 
ceived in advance for the premiums on such risks, payable at the end of, or within, 
twelve months from the date thereof, which notes shall be considered a part of the 
capital stock, and shall be deemed valid, and shall be negotiable and collectable for 
the purpose of paying any losses which may accrue or otherwise ; nor shall any mutual 

VOL. XXI,—NO, II. 15 
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insurance company in any other county in the State, commence business until agree- 


- ments have been entered into for insurance, the premiums on which shall amount to one 


ble for, and used as aforesaid; nor shall any company which 
organized under this act, expose itself to any loss on any fire or inland naviga- 

tion risk, or to an amount exceeding ten per cent of its capital. 
Sec. 6. No company formed for doing the business of life and health insurance on the 
of mutual insurance, shall commence business until a cash capital of one hundred 
dollars shall have been paid in, and actually invested either in the stocks of 


the i cities of this State, the stocks of this State, or of the United States, or 
in bonds and es on cultivated farms worth double the amount for which the 
same is ; the value of the land to be appraised by three disinterested com- 


missioners, appointed the first j of the county where such com is to be 
located. Aap buildings oa form a rn of the vou wi 
Sec. 7. It shall not be lawful for any company — under this act, to transact 
business unless possessed of capital or securities as hereinbefore mentioned ; nor shall 
it be lawful for any agent or agents of insurance companies incorporated by other 
States, directly or indirectly, to take risks, or transact any business of insurance in this 
State, without procuring a certificate of authority from the Controller of this State, and 
such agent or agents, having procured a statement under the oath of the President or 
of the company for which he or they may act, which statement shall show 
the amount of the capital of such company, the manner in which the same.is invested, 
and shall also state the fact whether its capital is impaired, and if so, how much; such 
statement shall be filed in the office of the County Clerk of the county where such 
agent resides, and shall be published in at least one newspaper, if a newspaper be 
therein published, at least six successive weeks after the filing of such statement as 
pn the first statement shall be filed in the month of January next, and such 
statement shall be procured, annually, and filed and published in and every suc- 
ceeding month in January thereafter, as long as such agency continues ; and no com- 
y incorporated by other States shall transact business in this State unless possessed 
of the amount of actual capital required of companies formed under the provisions of 
this act, and no agency of any Life Insurance Company formed under the laws of other 
States shall transact its business in this State, unless it shall first prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Controller, of which fact he shall give a certificate to be filed in the office of 
the clerk of the county where such agency is established, that it possesses such an 
amount of actual capital as is required of companies transacting the business of Life 
Insurance under the tate cf this State. Nor shall it be lawful for any agent or agents, 
hereafter to be appointed, of any company incorporated by any foreign government, 
other than the States of tl.is Union, for the purpose of insurance, to transact the busi- 
ness of insurance in this State, without procuring a certificate of authority from the 
Controller: such agent or agents having previously furnished evidence to the satisfac- 
tion of the Controller of the State, that such company has invested in the stocks of this 
State, or the United States, an amount equal to the amount of capital or security re- 
‘quired by this act, and such stocks are held in trust by citizens of this State for the 
benefit and security of such as may effect insurances with him or them. And the agent 
or agents furnishing satisfactory evidence as aforesaid, shall be entitled to a certificate 
thereof from the Controller aforesaid. The statements and evidences of investments 
required by this section, shall be renewed from year to year, in the month of Jan 
in each year, and the Coniroller, on being satished that the capital securities and in- 
vestments remain secure as at first, shall furnish a renewal of certificates as aforesaid ; 
and the agent or agents obtaining such certificate, shall file the same, together with a 
copy of the statements on which it was obtained or renewed, in the office of the Clerk 
of the county in which such agency shall be established, and shall cause the same to 
be publi in at least one ge published in such county. Any violation of the 
provisions of this section shall subject the party violating to a penalty of five hundred 
dollars for each violation, which shall be sued for and recovered in the name of the 
ple, by the District Attorney of the county in which the agent or company so vio- 
Citing shall be situated, and the said penalty, when recovered, shall be paid into the 
treasury of said county, provided that all companies incorporated by any government, 
other than the States of this Union, which may have appointed such agent or agents 
before the first day of March, 1848, may hereafter appomt a new agent or agents in 
the case of the death, resignation or removal of an agent or agents previously appoint- 
ed. The term agent or agents used in this section shall include an acknowledged 
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agent or surveyor, or any other person or persons who shall in any manner aid in 
ing the insurance business of an insurance company not incorporated by the 
laws of this State. ; ; 

Sec. 8. It shall be lawful for any company organized under this act, to invest its 
capital, or the funds accumulated by its business, or any thereof, in bonds and 
mortgages on unincumbered real estate within the State of New York, worth fifty per 
cent more than the sum loaned thereon, and also in the stocks of this State or of the 
United States, and also in any or all stocks or bonds of either of the incorporated cities 
of this State, and which stocks or bonds shall be at or above par at the time of such 
investment, and to lend the same, or any part thereof, on the security of such stock or 
bonds, and any company organized for the purpose of marine insurance, may, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, loan their funds on bottomry and respondentia, and ps and 
re-invest the same, as occasion may from time to time require. 

Sec. 9. No company organized by, or under the provisions of this act, shall be per- 
mitted to purchase, hold and convey real estate, excepting for the purposes, and in the 
manner herein set forth, to wit :— 

1. Such as shall be requisite for its immediate accommodation in the transaction of 
its business: or, 

2. Such as shall have been mortgaged to it in good faith, by way of security for 
loans previously contracted, or for moneys due : or, 

8. Such as shall have been conveyed to it in satisfaction of debts previously con- 
tracted in the course of its dealings: or, 

4. Such as shall have been purchased at sales upon judgments, decrees or mortga- 
ges obtained or made for such debts; and it shall not be lawful for any company, in- 
corporated as aforesaid, to purchase, hold or convey real estate, in any other case, or 
for any other purpose ; and all such real estate as may be acquired as aforesaid, and 
which shall not be necessary for the accommodation of such company in the conven- 
ient transaction of its business, shall be sold and dis’ d of within five years after 
such company shall have acquired title to the same, and it shall not be lawful for such 
company to hold such real estate for a longer period than that above mentioned, unless 
the said company shall procure a certificate from the Controller, that the interests of the 
company will suffer materially by a forced sale of such real estate, in which event the 
time for the sale may be extended to such time as the Controller shall direct in said 
certificate. 

Sec. 10. In addition to the foregoing provisions, it shall be the duties of the corpora- 
tors of any and every company organized under this act to declare in the charter, 
which is herein required to be filed, the mode and manner in which the corporate pow- 
ers given under, and by virtue of this act, are to be exercised, the mode and manner of 
electing trustees or deeb a majority of whom shall be citizens of this State, and 
the filling of vacancies, the period for the commencement and termination of its fiscal 
year, together with the amount of capital to be employed in the transaction of its bu- 
siness, 

Sec, 11. The charter thus filed by the corporation shall be examined by the Attorney 
General, and if found to be in accordance with the requirements of this act, and not in- 
consistent with the Constitution or laws of this State, he shall certify the same to the 
Controller of the State, and the said Controller shall thereupon cause an examination 
to be made, either by himself, or by three disinterested persons especially appointed by 
him for that purpose, who shall certify under oath that an amount i: least to the 
amount specified in the fifth section of this act, if it be a Steck Compuny, has been paid 
in and is possessed by it in money, or in such stocks and bonds and mortgages as are 
required by the eighth section of this act; or if a Mutual Company, that it has receiy- 
ed, and is in actual possession of the capital, premiums, or engagements of insurance, as 
the case may be, to the full extent required by the fifth section of this act; or if it bea 
Life and Health insurance company, to the full amount, and invested in the same man- 
ner as required by the sixth section of this act; ies of such certificate shall be filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State, whose duty it shall then be to furnish the corpo- 
ration with a certified copy of the charter and certificates aforesaid, which upon 
filed by them in the office of the clerk of the county in which their company is te be 
located, shall be their authority to commence business and issue policies, and the same 
may be used in evidence for or against said incorporation. 

Sec. 12. The corporators, or the trustees or directors, as the case may be, of an 
company organized under the provisions of this act, shall have power to make such by- 
laws, not inconsistent with the Constitution or laws of this State, as may be deemed 

necessary for the government of its officers, and the conduct of its affairs. 

















uch extension, and the written consent of three-fourths of its stockholders, and the 
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Sxc. 18. It shall be the duty of the President or Vice President, and Secretary of 
pasha abe emg under this act, annually on the Ist day of January, or within 
thereafter, to pre under oath, and deposit in the office of the Controller 
‘of the State, as well as in the office of the clerk of the county in which such company 
‘shall be located, and in each and every other county in which such company shall have 
2 apm a ae hw oem ett enna me iret aden amg an 
statement exhibiting total amount of premiums received, and the 
paid and ascertained, including expenses during the year ; also 
owing by the company at the date of the statement, and the 
amount of claims which then exist against the company for losses accrued, showing 
what amount of pe ne for losses is payable on pepe Be rembees: 8 srt 
considered fair or legal, yment of which has not matured according to 
dicreof is resisted on account of alleged fraud, or for which 
not consider themselves legally liable ; also a statement of the securi- 
representing the capital stock, and all funds of the company, and also whether any 
of the securities held or owned by such company are considered bad or doubtful, and if 
‘so, specifying the amount of such securities, and the gross amount of ing risks 
thereon, and a list of the stockholders, if a Stock Company, together with the amount 
of their respective ; and if upon due examination it shall appear to the Controller 
that the losses and expenses of -_ Stock Na pre ome’ 6 during the year, have exceeded 
i i ereof the capital of such company has become de- 
ficient, or from any other cause has become impaired to the extent of 25 per cent, it 
shall be the duty of the said Controller to direct the officers of any such company, 
within sixty days, to proceed to wind up its business, unless within that time the shoal 
holders thereof shall pay in the amount of such deficiency. Any company receivi 
sueh requisition from Controller, shall forthwith call upon its stockholders for s 
amounts as will make its capital equal to the amount fixed by the charter of the said 
company, and in case any stockholder of such company shall refuse, or neglect to pay 
euch mb after notice personally given, or by advertisement, in such time and manner 
as the Controller shall = wr it shall be lawful for the said company to require the 
return of the original certificates of stock held by such stockholder, and in lieu thereof, 
to issue new certificates for such number of shares as the said stockholder may be en- 
titled to in the proportion that the ascertained value of the funds of said company may 
be found to bear to the original capital of the said company, the value of such shares 
for which new certificates shall be issued, to be ascertained under the direction of the 
Controller, and the company paying for the fractional parts of shares, and it shall be 
lawful for the directors of such company to create new stock and dispose of the same, 
and to issue new certificates therefor to an amount sufficient to make up the original 
capital of the company. And it is hereby declared that in the event of any additional 
losses accruing upon new risks, taken after the Controller shall have made the requisi- 
tion aforesaid, and before the said deficiency shall have been made up, the directors 
shall be individually liable to the extent thereof. And if upon due examination it shall 
pear to the Controller, that the losses and ‘expenses of any company chartered on 
‘the plan of mutual insurance under this act, shall, during the year, have exceeded the 
premiums, and in consequence thereof that the capital of the company, as required in 
its o1 ization, has become deficient, or from any other cause has me impaired, it 
shall be the duty of the Controller to direct the officers of such Mutual Insurance Com- 
jes to take the same proceedings as herein required to be taken in case of Joint 
Stock Companies; and until such directions shall be complied with, the directors shall 
be personally liable to pay all damages occasioned by such neglect, to any person or 
ady corpotate which may be injured thereby. Any transfer of the stock of any com- 
organized under this act, shall not release the party making the transfer from his 
Fiability righ on which may have accrued previous to the transfer. 

Sxro. 14. Any existing Joint Stock Company, incorporated by this State, for either 
of the purposes mentioned in the first section of this act, may at any time after notice 
being given for three months in a newspaper published in the county where such com- 

y is located, of such intention, and with a written consent of a majority of three- 
urths in amount of its stockholders, or if a Mutual Company, with the unanimous 
consent of its Trustees, extend its original charter to the time seg by the pro- 
visions of this act, by altering or amending the same so as to accord with the provisions 
of this act, and filing a copy of the same, so altered or aynended, together with a dec- 
laration under its te seal, signed by its president and directors of their desire for 
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unanimous consent of the trustees, as aforesaid, to such extension, in the office of the 
Secretary of State, and — filing of such consent, declaration and charter, the 
same ings shall be as are required by the eleventh section of this act; and 
any of the Mutual Insurance companies, already chartered by the Legislature of this 
State, may, after giving ninety days notice in three of the public papers of the State, 

to Joint Stock companies, by proceeding in accordance with, and conforming 
their charters to the provisions of this act. 

Src. 15, All charters formed or extended under this act, shall be of thirty years’ du- 
ration each, except those of Life Insurance, but the Legislature may at any time alter, 
amend or repeal this act, or dissolve and provide for the closing up the business and 
affairs of any company formed under it. 

Sc. 16. Suits at law may be maintained by any corporation formed under this act, 
against any of its members or stockholders, for any cause relating to the business of 
such corporation ; also suits at law may be —— and maintained by any member 
or stockholder against such corporation, for losses which may have accrued, if payment 
is withheld more than two months, in all risks after such losses shall have become due. 

Sxo. 17, All companies formed under this act, shall be deemed and taken to be bo- 
dies corporate and politic, in fact and in name, and shall be subject to all the provisions 
of the Revised Statutes, in relation to corporations, so far as the same are ee 

Sze. 18. No company formed under this act, shall, directly or indirectly, deal or 
trade in buying or selling any goods, wares, merchandise, or other commodities what- 
ever. 


2. dEc. 19, The trustees and corporators of any ay oie organized under this act, and 
J 


those entitled to a participation of the profits, shall be jointly and severally liable until 
the whole amount of the capital raised by the company shall have been = in, and a 
certificate thereof recorded, as hereinbefore provided. Notes taken in advance of pre- 
miums, under this act, are not to be considered debts of the company, in determining 
whether a company is insolvent, but are to be regarded as assets of the 5 a 

Sxo. 20. No dividend shall ever be made by any company incorporated under this 
act, when its capital stock is impaired, or when the making of such dividend would 
have the effect of impairing its capital stock, and any dividend, so made, shall sub- 
ject the stockholders receiving the same to a joint and several liability to the creditors 
of said company, to the extent of the dividend so made. 

Src. 21. In pursuance of this act, it shall be lawful for any Mutual Company, esta- 
blished in conformity with the provisions of the fourth section of this act, to unite a 
cash capital to any extent, as an additional security to the members, over and above 
their a and stock notes, which additional cash capital shall be left open for ac- 
cumulation, and shall be loaned and invested as provided in the eighth section of this 
act, and the company may allow an interest on such cash capital, and a participation 
in its profits, md rtessibe the liability of the owner or owners thereof to share in the 
losses of the company, and such eash capital shall be liable as the capital stock of the 
company in the payment of its debts. 


aoe ~~ 


THE NEW BERMUDIAN TARIFF FOR 1849-50. 


AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, TO GO INTO OPERATION ON THE 6TH JULY, INSTANT, 
AND TO CONTINUE UNTIL 51TH JULY, 1850. 
TABLE OF DUTIES. 
Wine, of all kinds, the gallon............. as SOE PART BES Gs 654 0K 0% ee 
And 10 per centum on the value thereof. 
Wine, when imported in bottles, commonly called whole bottles—each and 
— dozen of such bottles to be estimated to contain two gallons—al- 


cohol, brandy, gin, whisky, shrub, cordials, the gallon................. 0 2 @ 
ee a Oe ae eee ee ere 01 8 
Malt liquor, on each and every hhd. thereof, not imported in botttes....... 015 0 
Cider and perry, when imported in bottles, commonly called quart bottles, 
for each and every dozen thereof... .....0cc ccc cece cece eee ee eeeee 009 
Cigars, on each and every 1,000 thereof... 60. cccccccccsceceseeceeees 08 @ 
Or, at the option of importers or consignee, including the weight of the 
ED ee A ee ts BER OEE ELEe ELLE 01 0 
Tobacco and snuff of all kinds, (other than cigars,) on each and every pound 
weight thhereel i ii.0.s0 5. vis eee se ORES Bes WEE ONT ES TI © 00 2 
Oxen and cows, per head............ PGS Feld. BUS. 0. Seed Hee es eR see 04 0 
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Upon all articles not mentioned in the above tables, nor included in the list of ex- 
emptions, an ad valorem duty of 3 per cent. 


TABLE OF EXEMPTIONS. 

Agricultural implements, say—plows, harrows, hay forks, hay rakes, iron rakes 
scarifiers, rollers, seed drillers, corn shellers, corn mills, potato forks, weeding hoes 
sythes, reaping hooks, chaff cutters, pruning knives, bullion, books, not reprints of Brit 
ish puplications, coin, coals, for the use of steam vessels employed in carrying Her 
Majesty's mails, diamonds, fresh fruit, ice, manures, specimens of natural history, plants, 

trees for planting, provisions and stores of every description, for the use of Her 
Majesty's > oman sea forces, or for Her Majesty’s establishment for convicts trans- 
to e islands, passengers’ ’, apparel, and essional a atus, 
shrubs, seeds for planting, fresh vegetables, and ne _ wf 


PARI eee 


LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS IN INDIANA. 


From the “ Economist,” a paper recently established at Cannelton, Indiana, designed 
to advocate the extension and development of manufactories in the West, we take the 
following remarks touching the law of that State in regard to limited partnerships. It 
will be seen that the law is similar to that now in forge in the State of New York. We 
searcely need say, that the well-considered views of the Economist, on this subject, are 
in harmony with those entertained by the editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— . 


Indiana is one of the States of our Union whose councils have been enlightened b 
the spirit of wise legislation. Her legislators have always shown an anxiety to ad- 
vance the public welfare, and the liberality with which her citizens have seconded 
their wishes, is honorable alike to themselves and to the American character. We 
very much doubt whether another State exists in our whole confederation, whose stat- 
utes can show better evidences of wisdom, and fewer marks of folly. There has al- 
ways been, on the part of her leading men, a desire manifested to render all the affairs 
ak manifold relations of her people, as free and untrammeled as possible. As a State, 
she has invariably evinced an enlarged and liberal policy. Her constitution is not de- 
graded by political solecisms, nor by the illiberal expressions and limitations of anti- 
quated bigotry. A perusal of the annual joint resolutions of her General Assembly, 
are strikingly illustrative of her great desire for the promotion of good and the rapid- 
ity which has marked the course of her prosperity, very plainly shows that the genius 
of, her institutions is wonderfully adapted to the requisitions of the times, 

The facility and perfect security with which capital may be employed in this State, 
is, perhaps, one principal cause of her increasing prosperity. Her statutes regulating 
the formation of limited partnerships for the transaction of mercantile, mechanical, or 
manufacturing business, are well worthy attention. By section 2d, of article 1st., of 
Revised Statutes, “Said ee may consist of one or more persons, who shall 
be called general partners, and shall be jointly and severally responsible, as general 
partners now are by law; and of one or more persons who shall. contribute to the 
common stock a specific sum, in actual cash payment, as capital, and who shall be 
éalled special partners, and shall not be personally liable for any debts of the partner- 
ship, except in the cases hereinafter mentioned.” 

The persons forming such partnership, are required severally to sign a cirtificate 
containing the name of the firm, names and residences of the general and special part- 
ners, amount of capital which each special partner has contributed to the common 
stock, nature of the business to be transacted, and the time of commencement and ter- 
mination of the partnership. Such cirtificate must be acknowledged by each partner, 
before some justice of the peace, and be recorded in the office of the recorder of the 
county in which the principal place of the business of the partnership is situated ; and 
if the partnership shall have places of business in different counties, then a copy of the 
certificate must be recorded in every such county. Public notice of the formation of 
such partnership, is required for six weeks, immediately after such registry, and with- 
out such publication, the partnership will be deemed general. The business of the 
partnership is conducted under a firm, in which the names of the general partners only 
are inserted; and if the name of any special partner shall be used in such firm wit 
his consent of privity, or if he shall personally make any contract respecting the con- 
cerns of the partnership with any persons except the general partners, he shall be con- 
sidered as a general partner, During the continuance of the partnership, no part of 
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the capital stock thereof can be withdrawn, nor any division of interest of profits be 
made so as to reduce such capital stock below the sum stated in the certificate. 

Such are the general features of the law of limited partnership, covers this State, 
by which persons of capital may invest some portion of their means without becoming 
responsible for any larger sum than they me into the concern. At common law no 
such partner could be formed. New York was the first State in the Union that 
established nr 4 regulations in regard to business transactions ; and those other States 
in which limited partnerships exist, have generally followed the provisions of her act 
in all essential points. I is to be regretted that similar laws do not exist in all the 
several States of the Union, for the advantages which have accrued to those in which 
their effects are thoroughly tested, are such as invariably elicit the warmest approba- 
tion. We are gratified, however, with the progress evidently made within the last 
few years, in the minds of our State legislators generally,as respects commercial reg- 
ulations, for we see in such manifestations the promise of increasing prosperity and 
wealth. Many of the illiberal principles of the common law are yearly giving place 
to the better adapted lations of the civil law. From present indications, we may 
conclude that the provisions of the latter will, in a short period of time, enter largely 
into all our business transactions, so eminently are they calculated to meet the wants 
of a commercial people. 


eee ween 


CIRCULAR TO THE COLLECTORS OF THE CUSTOMS—ON FISHING VESSELS, 
Treasury DeparTMENT, June 30, 1849. 


It is deemed proper by this Department so far to modify the circular instructions 
“on fishing vessels,” dated the 22nd December, 1848, as to dispense with the observance 
of the regulation requiring that vessels employed in the cod fisheries, in order to become 
entitled to the allowance provided by law, should complete their prescribed term of cod 
fishing “in continuous or consecutive voyages or fares,” it being considered by the De- 
partment a satisfactory compliance with the law, that such vessels shall have been 
actually and exclusively engaged in the cod fisheries, under license for the same, such 
number of days between the last day of February, and the last day of November, as 
shall in the aggregate complete the term prescribed by law, of three and a half or 
four months, as the case may be ; the right remaining to said vessels to pursue the em- 
ployment of mackerel fishing, provided they be licensed for that fishery, in alternate 
voyages or fares, during the fishing season. W. M. MEREDITH, Sec’y of the Treasury. 
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@RITISH LIGHT-HOUSES, 


In England the earliest lights and beacons along the coast were erected by individ- 
uals, to whom royal patents were granted, authorizing them to collect certain tolls from 
the passing vessels to defray the cost of building and maintenance. The right of con- 
structing those sea signals, however, rested solely with the crown; and, in fact, the far 
larger number were used only in times of warlike expedition, and for certain special 
purposes. The earliest light-house, which still remains in existence, was that of Lowe- 
stoft, built in 1609. Another at Hurstbarton Point, on the east coast, was erected in 
1665; and the light on the Scilly Isles dates its establishment from 1680. Besides 
these there were two light-towers erected during this period at Dungeness and Orford- 
ness, under patents granted by James I. to Sir R. Howard and Sir W. Erskine. These 
establishments remained private property, ying only a small quit-rent to the crown, 
until very recently, whep the Trinity Board, under the act of 1836, purchased them 
both at a high price from their owners, Mr. Coke and Lord Braybroke. 

In 1609, the final establishment of the Trinity Board took place. Under this Board, 
which was denominated “The Brotherhood of the Trinity-House,” almost all the au- 
thority over English commerce and navigation was to 
The dates of the several patents granted to the Trinity begin with 1680, when Charles 
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Trinity-House, for 
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fice was swept ok a furious gale in November, 1703, while Mr. Winstanley was 
himself within it. This first light-house was formed of of stone. 

A tradesman on Ludga’ 1, Mr. Rudyerd, then k the construction, of a 
tower wholly of wood. The wooden tower bore the brunt of the weather from 1708 
until 1755, when it unfortunately caught fire, and, after burning for several days, was 

consumed. Two years later Mr. Smeaton was engaged in founding the present 
edifice. On the 16th October, 1759, the lights were first exhibited, and have never 
since ceased to shine from sunset to sunrise. : 3a) 

As the light-house stations multiplied, it became necessary to contrive some distin- 
guishing mark by which the pilot might determine the one he sought. Various forms 
and changes of the light were, therefore, introduced, accomplishing nine varieties, name- 
ly, the fixed white, revolving white, revolving red and white, revolving red and two 
whites, revolving white and two reds, flashing, intermittent, double fixed white, double 
revolving white. As the red rays penetrate little more than half as far as the white, 
no light must consist of red alone, especially as even white will look red through a dry 
haze. The other colors are less trating still, and therefore wholly wufit. 

the perseverance of Mr, Hume, a parliamentary committee was appointed 
in 1834 to investigate the condition and administration of British light-houses. As 
usual, great mismanagement was proved to exist, combined with an uncertainty and 
inconsistency in the charges and tolls levied upon shipping, which must have occa- 
sioned considerable injury to our commerce. 

Some curious anomalies were also e d in the levying of tolls on vessels for the 
supposed advantage of the lights. Thus throughout England, a duty of 4d. to 14d. 

r ton was levied on every vessel passing a light-house, the rate varying with every 

ight, which had its distinct rules and system of collection. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, a ship that passed one light paid a certain rate per ton for the whole number, 

and no more, if it went the entire circuit of the coast. In the voyage from Leith to 
London, therefore, a vessel of 142 tons would pay £1 9s. 74d. for the Scottish lights, 
though it passed only one of them; and would have £4 17s. 8d. charged for the nine- 
teen English light-houses passed between Berwick and London. A Yarmouth vessel, 
also, bound for the Thames, but driven by stress of weather to the Frith of Forth, 
would pay for the whole series of Scotch lights, though it had used none, having only 
been driven into their waters, In Ireland, the charge was made at certain rates on the 
tonnage of every ship entering an Irish port, whether it had passed a light-house or not. 

In consequence of the report of the committee of 1834, the act 6 & 7 Will IV. was 
passed. Under this statute all the private rights in light houses were extinguished 
and bought up by the Trinity-house at a cost of no less than £1,182,546, such was the 

umed value of these indispensable monopolies. ' 

In Scotland, the earliest light-house was that of Canfére, on Little Cambre Island, 
built in 1756, and re-built in 1798. The Leith light was established in 1780, and that 
on Cape Wrath, completed in 1796, is visible for 26 miles, being the widest range of 
any British light. The Bell Rock, finished in 1811, at a cost of £61,331; and the 
Skerryvore light-house in Argyleshire, completed as lately as 1844, for which the esti- 
mated cost was £31,500, are the works of most interest in an engineering point of view. 
Enormous difficulties were overcome in the construction of these edifices, and both re- 
main triumphs of British skill and science. The height of the Bell Rock tower is 100 
feet, that of the Skerryvore, 138 feet 5 inches. In the lantern of the former there were 
24 parabolic reflectors, each 18 inches across the tips, and containing £21 worth of sil- 
ver on its polished surface. Ireland first possessed a light-house, in 1768, at Poalbeg, 
at the entrance of the Dublin River. The Balbriggen light was erected in the follow- 
ing year, that on Clare Island in 1807, and is visigle for 15 miles. Cape Clear and 
Arran lights were built in 1817. The Sceling Rock light-house was the most expen- 
sive of the Irish beacons, costing £41,651. 

The Isle of Man has seven lights, that of the Calf being the chief Two beacons, one 
in Denbyhaven, built 1659, and another in Castletown harbour, built in 1765, are in- 
tended to aid the herring fishery, and are lighted only during that season. 

Me present the British system of light-houses remains under the control of three 
rds, viz :— 
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1. The Trinity-house Brotherhood, consisting of 81 members, 11 of whom are honor- 
ary, and the rest more or less connected with commerce or shipping. Established 
about 1553. 

2. The Commissioners of Northern Lights, holding jurisdiction over the Scotch and 
Isle of Man light-houses, consisting of 25 members, being sheriffs and county magis- 
trates. *Estal 1786. 

3. The Dublin Harbour Corporation, otherwise called the Ballast Board, to whom 
was committed, in 1810, the custody of the Irish lights, consists of 20 members, chosen 
for life among the chief merchants and bankers, together with the mayor and the 
sheriffs of Dublin for the time being. One day in each week the board sits for light- 
house purposes. : 

A number of small lights remain under the control of local authorities and harbour 
trustees, dc. 

The system of lights administered by the three boards above mentioned, comprised, 
in the year 1844—Trinity-house, 65 fixed, and 23 floating lights; Northern Light 
Commissioners, 32 fixed, 2 floating; Dublin Board, 27 fixed, 4 floating ; local and har- 
bour lights made up a grand total of 312 British light-houses. The cost of maintaining 
the public lights was, on the average, about £500 per annum for the fixed, and £1,200 
for the floating lights. The gross sum collected by the three boards for 150 lights 


_ (local and harbour being exclusive) was £349,475. Of this £131,036 was expended in 


maintenance, and £15,814 in charges of collection, leaving a surplus of £196,631 on the 
year's receipts. 


“ 


CASHE’S LEDGE, OR AMMEN’S ROUK. 


We publish for the benefit of navigators the following letter from the Report of the 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, to the Secretary of the Treasury, communicating 
the determination of Lieutenant Commanding Charles Henry Davis, U. 8. N., assist- 
ant in the Coast Survey of the position of Cashe’s Ledge. 





Unitep States Steamer Biss, t 
Boston, June 8, 1849. " 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you that, on Monday the 4th inst., I sailed 

from Boston to execute that part of my instructions relating to the rock at Cashe’s 
Ledge, and that I have found it, and determined its position satisfactorily. 
‘* The Bibb remained at anchor on the rock from five o'clock on Tuesday, to five 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, during which time the boats were employed in re- 
peated examinations ef the surface of the rock. The sea was smooth, the wind west, 
the weather perfectly clear and the southern and western horizons well defined. 

The latitude was determined— 

First, by the meridian altitude of the moon, with three observers, whose reading 
differed from each other less than a half a minute. The meridian passage occurred at 
twelve minutes past midnight; the declination of the moon was 172° south, which, 
the night being remarkably cloudless, secured a distinet horizon. 

Second, by a meridian observation of the sun, with four sextants, the readings of 
which differed, in the extreme, but one minute. The latitudes given by the sun and 
moon differ from each other but one minute. 

The longitude was determined by three chronometers from Messrs. William Bond & 
Son, which were taken on board on Monday and returned on Thursday, and were 
proved by the final comparisons of Thursday to have run correctly. Twenty-five ob- 
servations, taken on the 5th and 6th, were used to ascertain this element ; the mean 
of those of the 5th differing from that of those of the 6th by only a second of time. 
Several sets, not employed in obtaining the reported results, were also taken for con- 
firmation. Not being absolutely required, they were worked out with less care. 


The latitude of the rock, by the meridian observation of the sun, is 42° 56’ N. 
The longitude, the mean of both days, is... .........0++20e000- 68 514 W. 


The latitude and longitude of this rock, recently given by the best authorities, are 
42° 44’, and 69° 3’, the former differing twelve miles, and the latter twelve miles, 
from the Coast Survey determination. Formerly, the latitude and longitude of this 
spot were laid doWn as 43° 4’, and 69° 11’; the former eight, and the latter twenty 
miles in error. These errors, particularly in latitude, give additional value to our de- 
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termination, and render its early announcement important to navigators. The least 
water on this rock is twenty-six (26) feet. A less depth has been reported by the 
fishermen, but they sound with their fishing lines, not accurately marked, and having 
on them a lead of three and a half pounds only—not heavy enough to press down or 
ee vanapgy tg esr kelp that covers the rock. The extent of rock having ten or 

fathoms on it, is about half a mile in a N. W. by W., and a 8. E. by E. direction, 
and very narrow. It is surrounded by deep water at a short distance, particularly on 
the south and east sides, where the depth increases suddenly to sixty fathoms. 

It is my wish that this should be called Ammen’s Rock, in compliment to the offi- 
cer by a exertions last summer the means were afforded of discovering, and cor- 
rectly determining its position at this time. Yours truly, 

(Signed, CHARLES HENRY DAVIS. 
A. D. Bacue, LL. D., Superintendent. 
United States Coast Survey, Washington. 





PRUSSIAN BALTIC LIGHTS, 


It has been considered necessary for the defence of the Prussian coats to extinguish 
itera the Light on the Greifswalder Oie. Although the other Lights on the 
ssian Baltic shores are for the present to continue in the established order, and are — 
not to be extinguished without pressing necessity, still as a motive of this kind may 
occur suddenly, so as to leave no time for any previous announcement, it will be neces- 
sary for all parties engaged in the Baltic navigation to take the possible case already 
now in their calculation of one or the other of the remaining Lights at the usual known 
places being extinguished during the period appointed for their duration, and thereby 
avoid being mislead. 
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PROFESSOR PAGE’S NEW ELECTRO DYNAMIC POWER. 
To tue Epiror or THe Mercnants’ MaGazine, rc. 


Many and fruitless have been the attempts heretofore made to obtain an effective 
wer from the galvanic current, by means of electro magnets, since its suggestion by 
fessor Henry. The most prominent and costly experiments, within our knowledge, 
were those of — and his associates, in this country, Jacobi, in Russia, and Davi- 
son, in England, and Professor Grove. The first-named inventor, we believe, never 
succeeded in producing any useful result. Jacobi, under the patronage of the Russian 
vernment, made a very complex engine, and placed it on a boat on the Neva. This 
t he was enabled to move by the power a short distance at a very slow rate, at an 
estimated cost of about twenty-four dollars a horse per diem. Davison made a cumber- 
some and complicated electro magnetic machine, weighing some tons, and placed it on 
a railroad, but it run only a short distance, and then became exhausted and stop 
Professor Grove’s able and accurate experiments resulted in an estimated cost of about 
twelve dollars a day for the horse-power. Several other experiments have from time 
to time essayed some new effort, but with no better success; thus, up to the present 
time, it has seemed problematical whether the galvanic power could ever be applied to 
a useful purpose. e subject was rendered still more perplexing, by the well-known 
fact, that with the best formed engines, no increase of power could be attained by in- 
creasing the size of the machine beyond certain very narrow limits, for reasons well 
known, but for which there seemed no remedy; thus rendering it perfectly demon- 
strable that a large machine could not be made available on any known principle. The 
static force of large electro magnets is enormous, and when in contact, they have been 
known to sustain ten thousand pounds; while the dynamic force would not raise ten 
pounds one inch. A perceptible time is required to charge and discharge a large electro 
magnet so as to attain its full power, rete yin wholly nutralize it, which, together with 
its limited range of action, salen the attainment of an efficient power impossible. 
Dr. C. G. Page, who has been long known in this country, and threughout Europe, as 
a successful experimenter and discoverer in natural science, has for many years been 
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engaged in this most interesting subject of electro magnetism, and the analogous 
branches, in which he has made many opirtent machines and instruments, in common 
use for medical and other purpose, and has anticipated several noted investigators in 
their experiments for an available os by means of electro magnets, and revolving 
or reciprocating armatures, but with no better practical success, till he devised what he 
now terms the axial engine, based on principles develo in se a toy 
known as De La Reeve’s Ring, in which he does not employ the usual electro magnets, 
but, instead thereof, an armature moving within a coil of wire. Dr. Page has raised 
with this apparatus, and a very imperfect battery, fifty-eight pounds, through a space 
of five inches at a single impulse, and at a velocity almost instantaneous. The expense 
of this power is not reduced to a level with steam, but it approximates very closely to 
what steam cost fifteen years ago, and his experiments have been necessarily limited, 
on account of their great expense. He has constructed several engines of different 
sizes, in which he has demonstrated that the power is increased with an increase of di- 
mensions, which will probably be found equal to the steam engine, and the expense di- 
minished in like proportion. 

The last Congress, after a careful investigation of the subject by a special committee, 
before whom Dr. Page exhibited his engine, and drove a printing-press, appropriated 
twenty thousand dollars for further prosecuting this discovery, under the supervision of 
Dr. Page, the results of whose labors will be anxiously looked for by the scientific 
world. 

We now have before us a pamphlet of sixteen pages, octavo, printed on a single Na- 
pier printing press, having a bed of 24 by 41 inches, driven at the rate of 1,200 im- 
pressions per hour. : 

So many giant strides have been taken in conquering material nature, and in levying 
contributions therefrom for the wants and comforts of man, that this may be truly de- 
nominated the century of inventions, in which wonders multiply upon us with a fer- 
tility so great, that, like the phenomena of nature, they almost cease to be wonders. 
The line of demarcation, broad and distinct in times past, between the sober realities 
of the possible, and the dreamy flights of the enthusiast, seems fast fading away, and 
the magicians mightiest wand becomes the mere walking-stick of science. 

We shall probably be able to trace the cause of these new victories to the timely aid 
of men of science and learning, who, instead of now looking down upon the conflict of 
their less enlightened fellows, struggling to advance civilization by reducing nature 
with ill-directed aim, and such confused light and instruction as could be meagerly ob- 
tained, have boldly come forward to the rescue, disdaining that narrow policy of their 
predecessors who thought it degradation to make their toilsome labors useful, and who, 
therefore, left their original conquests half achieved, to be occupied and cultivated by 
the untrained adventurer, possessing only a superficial knowledge of its boundaries, 
foposraphy and laws. It is not strange when such a state of things existed, that the 
failures were frequent, and signal, in the attempts to introduce any new improvement, 
till at last their uncertainty became proverbial, and both the inventor and his invention 
were alike thrown into the vortex of incredulity and contempt, from which it required 
oe heroism, and most indomitable energy to rescue even what was really 
useful. 

That there is a change for the better in modern times, is apparent, from the rapid 
and wonderful improvements brought into use within a few years; the transfusion of 
thought with electric velocity, that far outstrips the tardy revolutions of the earth we 
inhabit, is, by the aid of well-directed science, transferred from the dream land of the 
poet, to the real existence of a tangible caterer to our wants. 

And again has science aided in drawing together the nmst distant provinces of a 
continent, with fraternal bonds of iron, as much more perfect and useful than the 
Appian way, as the Corinthian temple of the Greek was more beautiful than its pon- 
derous predecessor, the Egyptian Pyramid. 

We hail the new era with pleasure, and look forward for other achievements with 
the same confidence that Columbus sought a new world, or the modern philosopher a 
new P saya and we are happy to perceive in the little pamphlet now before us, prom- 
ise that we are not likely abe doomed to disappointment, for by it we learn that an- 
other brilliant invention is about to rise above the horizon, which bids fair to eclipse 
many a minor star, and should it prove as successful as the learned and well known 
inventor anticipates, it may totally annihilate our old and long tried servant, the steam- 
engine, If, however, it comes into successful competition with this giant agent, it will 
be glory enough for one man, and one age. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY OF MACHINERY, 


The February number of the Glasgow Mechanic’s Journal contains a translation 
from a recent French work on Political Economy, by Joseph Granner. The transla- 
tion given is the chapter devoted to the political economy of machinery. After no- 
ticing the common argument against the introduction of labor-saving machines, as 
throwing laborers out of employ, the writer goes on to say :— 


In many cases, machines, far from 8 lanting human labor, have multiplied it. In 
fact, every abridgement of labor, by r Reing the cost of production, carries the man- 
ufactured article to the door of a greater number of consumers ; and experience proves 
that consumers multiply in a greater degree than the price decreases, especially when 
the method of manufacture improves the commodity. The diminution of the price 
by a fourth, has not been known to double the consumption, We will only cite two 
examples—printing and cotton spinning. Although the steam-press enables one man 
to do the work of two hundred, the multiplication of books, the arts which are con- 
nected with them, such as the casting of type, the fabrication of paper, the professions 
of author, corrector, binder, &c., employ a thousand times as many persons as formerly 
were occupied in them, And what a Aifierehiee in form and price between the manu- 
scripts of early times, and the books of the present! When we observe the perfee- 
tion of the machinery for spinning cotton, and the admirable rapidity with which the 
bobbins are covered with thread, we may fancy that the greater number of persons 
formerly employed in spinning have been thrown out of work; yet precisely the re- 
verse has happened. Before the invention of machinery, only 5,200 female spinners 
at the wheel, and 2,700 weavers, altogether 7,900 persons, were employed in England ; 
whilst in 1787, ten years later, 150,000 spinners, and 247,000 weavers, or 897,000 per- 
sons, were reconed, Since that time, mechanics have passed into another phase. The 
same business is done with fewer workmen, and steam has taken the place of manual 
labor in a great number of manufactures. However, the number of workmen has in- 
ereased. Mr. Baines, in his History of the Cotton Manufacture, has established, that 
in 1883 there were 273,000 spinners or weavers by machinery, and 250,000 loom- 
weavers, in all 523,000 persons. Adding the persons employed in collateral branches 
of industry, such as printing on stuffs, the making of tulles, embroidery, caps, d&e., 
Mr, Baines arrives at the number of 800,000; or 1,500,000, taking into account 
the old men, women, and children, supported by the work-people; and two millions, 
reckoning the carpenters and masons employed in building manufactories, and the 
makers of loom-frames, without their children, and old persons, We arrive at the same 
figures in comparing the cotton imported in 1769, and that in our days . Although it is 
possible there may - statistical exaggeration, we cannot but acknowledge the great in- 
crease of labor employed in the cotton manufacture, in consequence of the invention of 
machinery intended to abridge it, without taking into account the sailors, the carriers, the 
merchants, the travellers, the brokers, and the retail dealers, who are engaged in it, 
each in their own business. 

The history of the cotton manufacture would furnish matter which would admit a 
considerable expansion, if we were to analyse the prodigious increase in the consump- 
tion of cotton throughout the world, the employments of various kinds to which it has 
given rise collaterally, not only amongst the manufacturing classes, but amongst the 
commercial and agricultural classes as well, and the various products which it, has 
been necessary to make in order to obtain those immensely valuable accumulations of 
manufactured cotton.* 

Thus, if it be true thatanachinery, at a given moment, displaces human labor, it is 
not slow to create employment for a much more condsiderable number, and to com- 
pensate injury to individuals by a benefit to society, namely, by enlarging the supply 
of commodities, and diminishing their price by stimulating consumption, and by mal- 
tiplying enjoyments, which increase capital and the demand for labor. 

* In 1834, M. de Jounes, in his statistics of Great Britain, thus summed up the comparative condi- 
tions of the cotton trade in Great Britain and France, Annual manufacture: in England, 900,000,000 
of francs ; in France, 250,000,000, Home consumption: in england, 400,000,000 ; in France, 193,000,000, 
Individual consumption: in England, 16 francs, 66 centimes; in France, 6 francs, 86 centimes. It 
was calculated that the cloth exported from England in 1833, was long enough to go ten times and a 
half round the earth. In a paper, published in the Journal des Economistes, (vol, 16,) the exporta- 
tion of woven from the same country in 1845, is estimated ai 479,000,000 of francs; that of 
thread, at 17! ; and the demand in 1843, at 263,000,000, A franc, we may remind the reader, 
is worth 9)d. of our money. 
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These facts would also be an answer to that other allegation, that machinery de- 
presses wages, because the demand for labor will not increase, unless those who em- 
ploy labor are able to employ and remunerate the increased demand. Machinery for 
spinning cotton, so far from reducing wages, actually raised them during the first ten 
years after the invention came out. A womun earned two frances fifty centimes, in 
place of one franc ; and a man earned five francs instead of two, Wages were after- 
wards lowered, by the disproportionate increase of the population ; but it is well to re- 
mark, that in 1833 Mr. Baines established, by very plausible calculations, that if the 
7,900 operatives of 1767 had between three and four millions of francs amongst them 
for wages, (three or four francs each,) the 800,000 of our days had 455,000,000, (560 
francs each, The railways offer analagous facts. We might suppose that they would 
put down drivers, grooms, postillions, &c., and render horses less useful and less ex- 
pensive. , Exactly the contrary has happened ; and nothing is easier to explain. Do 
not railways multiply travelers and traffic! and, as a consequence, are not the lateral 
ways of communication more used, as well as horses upon them ¢ 

The perfecting of the means of intercourse diminishes the cost of production, and 
advances the industry of a people. There is an intimate connection between the im- 
provement of the means of conveyance and that of markets. Our epoch will be es- 
pecially remarkable for the improvement of the means of communication—rivers, ca- 
nals, roads and railways. The last, especially, seem as if they would change the face 
of the world. Following and assisting this formidable development of steam, the re- 
sults which the new mode of communication do anti will produce are uncalculable. 
The statist will, some time or other, disclose them to us. ‘Traveling becomes a thou- 
sand times more common; some villages will assume the importance of towns, and 
many towns will certainly lose rank. The localities of industry have alread 
been greatly moved; some will be reanimated, others will disappear; joys, griefs 
uuheard of, will flow from the new phases of production, so radically modified by 
these new and powerful organs of conveyance. In some there will be destruction in 
some particulars, but reanimation on the whole. But nothing can give us any idea of 
the mysterious revolution which time has in store, not even the extraordinary results 
at the end of the last century and the commencement of the present one, of cotton 
spinning by machinery, and in all branches of industry dependent and similar. It is 
remarkable that steam is still the first cause, with the simple addition of two rails. 

The impulse has been given. The United States, England, and Belgium, have for 
some years been furrowed by these new modes of communication; Germany and 
Russia have tasted of this enormous influence ; France is hastening forward in the 
same path; Northern Italy already possesses lines of railway; and the rest of the 
Peninsula is striving to obtain others. Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and other countries, 
are also alive to the impulse. 

All that we have said of machinery is likewise applicable to discoveries of every 
kind ; to all processes, of what nature sover they may be, which aim at producing 
more quickly in a better manner—in other words, at a cheaper rate. 


COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE METALLIC SULPHURETS, 
BY T. H, LEIGHTON—SWANSEA, ENGLAND, 


Tue Manvracture or ALKALI. Since the repeal of the salt tax, the preparation of 
soda alkali has become an extensive and important branch of manufacture. In the 
form of crystallized soda, this is much used for washing and other domestic purposes ; 
and, in other states, it is used for manufacturing soap and glass, and for bleaching. To 
decompose salt, sulphurous acid, with an addition of a portion of nitrous gas and water 
or steam, in large leaden chambers, where the gases condense into liquid sulphnric 
acid, or oil of vitriol. Salt is then acted upon by a due proportion of this acid, in a re- 
verberatory furnace ; sulphate of soda forms, and muriatic acid is given off. This is 
extremely volatile, and difficult to condense ; in consequence, some escapes into the at- 
mosphere, causing considerable nuisance and damage around alkali works, notwith- 
standing innumerable ingenious contrivances for preventing it. Sulphate of soda is 
again decomposed in another furnace, by small coal and carbonate of lime, as chalk or 
limestone. The coal abstracts the oxygen from the sulphate of soda ; sulphuret of so- 
dium forms ; the mass then fuses; when the two bases mutually exchange their com- 
binations—lime becoming a sulphuret of calcium; the sodium, a sub-carbonate of soda. 
A mass of rough alkali, or black ash, is thus obtained, composed of soluble sub-earbon- 
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ate of soda, and insoluble sulphuret of calcium, which are separated by lixivation with 
water. By the present improper mode of effecting this, the sulphuret of calcium is 
allowed to pass, partially, into a soluble hydrosulphuret of lime, which renders the 
alkaline solution very impure, requiring to be purified before it is fit for use. The 
refuse, when turned out, becomes very offensive by heating, noxious being evolved. 
Some important improvements in this mapufacture are about to be proposed, in con- 
nection with smelting copper—another branch of manufacture which has hitherto been 
attended with much nuisance and 

Smevtine Coprer Ores. The most abundant ores of copper are sulphurets. These 
are first calcined ; sulphurous acid is formed ; and, in general, is allowed to escape into 
the atmosphere. Iron is always present in these ores, and it becomes partially oxidised 
by ecalcimation. In the second o ion, a general mixture of ores is melted, the 
tosulphuret of iron acting as a flux. By some uncertain process, oxygen and sulphur 
pass off, the iron absorbs the sulphur from the copper, which settles to the bottom ; the 
other ingredients form slag, which is skimmed off with a rake. This is a very awkward 
operation—if the workman dips too deep, he draws off copper ; if he does not go deep 
enough, he leaves slag. The copper thus obtained is much impregnated with sulphur 
and other impurities, and requires to pass through a long series of operations before it 
becomes sufficiently pure. 

Prorosep Improvement IN SmeLtinc Correr. The fact cannot be denied, that pure 
metallic iron has a stronger attraction for the majority of the bodies with which copper 
is naturally associated in the different ores, than copper itself has; therefore, to pro- 
cure copper, by a single fusion, in a.state of greater purity than it is now obtained, 
after seven or eight operations, it is only necessary to mix with the ore a sufficient 
proportion of granulated iron to take up the sulphur, or other matter, in combination 
with the copper present; and further, by an improved arrangement of the furnace, a 
more complete separation of the copper and slag may be obtained, while the latter is 
kept flowing off spontaneously. Pure iron, in a granulated form, may be ged) 
cheaply in various ways. The smelting of copper would thus be much simplified, and 
conducted without causing any nuisance or damage. 

Manuracrure or Sutpaate or Ammonia. In this mode of manufacturing, a large 
quantity of sulphuret of iron would be produced in the slag, which could easily be 
granulated while hot. By proper treatment, this can be made to yield ammonia and 
sulphur. An improved mode of converting sulphur into sulphuric acid, without using 
nitre or leaden chambers, has been matured. Ammonia a | sulphuric acid in vapor, 
drawn by a diffusion of steam into a condensing flue, or chamber, will yield a solution 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

Proposep ImproveMENT IN THE Manuracrure or ALKALI. It is proposed to decom- 

salt, in an open furnace, by a solution of sulphate of ammonia, instead of sul- 
phuric acid; sulphate of soda will be obtained as at present; muriate of ammonia 
will sublime, which, being easily condensed, may be obtained as a solution, and erys- 
talized. The manufacture of alkali will thus be simplified also, and damage prevented. 
In lixivating the rough alkali, an improved plan has been matured, by the adoption of 
which, the sulphuret of calcium will be preserved throughout. ‘This being dried 
quickly at a high heat, and kept dry, will be valuable as a manure, more particularly 
for certain crops. A further nuisance will thus be avoided. This improvement in 
lixivation, with a small addition of carbonate of ammonia to the liquor in boiling down, 
and an improved mode of evaporation, will peoduce soda alkali in a state of greater 
purity than it has hitherto been, which will lead to an extension of consumption. 

ProposeD ARRANGEMENTS FOR WORKING OUT THE ABOVE IMrRroveMENTS. ‘The various 
subjects touched upon in the above remarks, would prove too multifarious and com- 
licated for the consideration of parties to carry them out altogether in a single estab- 
hment ; such is not my object. By a proper division, the whole will be rendered 
simple and practicable. To smelt copper, the smelters must either prepare their own 
granulated iron or have it done for them, The new furnace is exceedingly simple in 
its arrangements ; the only novelty, therefore, requiring any nicety, whatever, will be 
the granulating of the slag. The treatment of granulated copper slag, to produce 
sulphate of ammonia, will form a new branch of manufacture, requiring new estab 
lishments and fresh people to embark in them. I would recommend further that the 
decomposition of the salt should form a separate business, which could be advanta- 
geously conducted by parties engaged in salt-works. In addition I would observe, 
that a quantity of iron will remain in the residue after the preparation of sulphate of 
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ammonia, capable of béing reduced. The manufacture of iron, and its treatment to 
develope the several properties requisite for the various uses to which it is to be a 

lied, constitute, altogether, a subject of such magnitude and importance, that I l 
Neue its consideration for a future communication ; in the mean time my attention will 
be directed to the arrangement of abundance of data, which I have been accummu- 
lating for several years. 
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SHIP-BUILDING IN MAINE, 


The following remarks of the editor of the Newburyport Herald will be read with 
interest; and, as they contain nothing that will particularly alarm the “ Land Reform 
Party,” or injure our friends of the “Sunny South,” we have concluded to reproduce 
them for the information of our readers generally :— 


“ Maine is the greatest ship-building State of the Union, and yet she has no advan- 
tages for the business, except her sea-coast. She produces now little or nothing but 
the spars for the great number of vessels which she annually creates, It is a notable 
illustration of enterprise, this fact, that Maine has become signalized in ship-building, 
and is every year increasing greatly in the business, while she is compelled to draw 
the oak which she uses from Virginia, and the Pine from Georgia and the Carolinas. 

We have heard it stated that at this moment the ship-builders of Bath have a thou- 
sand men at work in Virginia, getting out oak timber, and as many more in Georgia, 
getting out pine. There is a party organized in this country, called the Land Reform 
Party, the principle of which is, that no individual shall own more than a limited 
quantity of land. Let these Reformers be warned against these down east ship-builders. 
In the Geckine, which is growing so largely and rapidly beneath their hands, they 
threaten to monopolize all the valuable timber lands of the South. They are too 
ambitious to buy the timber of the southern owners, but they buy up all the lands, 
send out Yankees to cut the trees and run the saw-mills which they erect on the spot, 
and then send their own vessels to bring the timber and plank to their ship yards, 
away down east. Are our southern friends aware that it is no longer the cotton lords 
of Massachusetts which they have to fear, but that the democratic ship-carpenters of 
Maine are getting possession of their soil, and becoming, in the midst of their towns 
and villages, a great landed aristocracy! a non-resident aristocracy, too, the most 
odious in the world, carrying abroad all the income and profit of the soil, and drawing 
away its life blood, even as the English landlords have done to Ireland. 

There were built in Maine in the year ending June 30, 1848, four hundred and twen- 
ty-cight ships, barks, and brigs, the aggregate amounting to nearly 90,000 tons. Not- 
withstanding the immense amount of new tonnage which has been built in Maine and 
other States, during the last two years, the master ship-builders have made little or 
nothing, and some of them, indeed, have lost heavily, the demand for labor having 
been so much greater than the supply, that the wages of the workmen have absorbed 
all the profits of the business. The present season they have made their contracts, 
based on this high price of labor, and we learn that within a week or two such has 
been the influx of journeymen ship-carpenters from Europe and from the British prov- 
inces, that wages have fallen from $2 and $2 50 a day to $1 50 and $1 25. This 
will enable many of the master ship-builders this year to make up the losses of last 
year, and the year previous. 


MANUFACTURE OF MARASCHINO, 


The principal manufactory in Zara (the capital of Dalmatia) is that of maraschino, 
the liqueur made from the marasca, or black cherry, which is grown mostly in the 
neighborhood of Almissa, between Spalato Macarsca. Bordeaux is not more famous for its 
wines, than Zara for its liqueurs ; and in the manufacture of them they surpass all 
other places. I visited these distilleries one day, and found them to have nearly all 
the same appearance, a low ground-floor opening on a little back garden ; large cop- 
pers of the liqueur closely covered, so as to exclude air; the shelves filled with vari- 
ous colored rosolj ; the Portogallo, or orange, clear as amber, and the delicious Garo- 
falo, or clove, the prince of liqueurs. Spanish wax was boiling in a pot over a brazier, 
and the corked bottles, being reversed, are dipped in it, and sealed with the name of 
the firm. The fruit is picked and skinned in June and July. Drioli and some of the 
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houses pretend to have secrets for mixing the proportions which are transmitted to the 
women of the family from generation to generation ; but in truth it is like the secret 
of the protean Jean Maria Farina of Co , the true secret being the possession of 
adequate capital and a current sale. The best maraschino is that of Drioli, Luxardo, 
sind Mregllahovich The maraschino of the first of these is reckoned by the native 
Dalmatians as the best of all; but it is dear. Luxardo makes good maraschino, and 
has a large sale; the maraschino of lianovich is very good in quality, and mode- 
rate in price, but strong enough for the English and Russian taste; for while the Si- 
cilians prefer weak and sweet maraschino, a more powerful liqueur is requisite for the 
English, Dutch, and Russians. There are altogether about a dozen distilleries in the 
town, and several of the proprietors have made handsome fortunes.—Paton’s High- 
lands and Islands af the Adriatic. 
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THE RAILROADS OF OHIO, 


The following comprehensive statement of the railroads in Ohio completed, in pro- 
gress, and chartered, is derived from the Cincinnati Price Current, Commercial In- 
telligencer, and Merchants’ Transcript :— 


Ohio has been late in entering the field of railroad construction, but will probably , 
in the end, surpass every other State in the number and value of her railroads, At 
present, this subject engages much of her public attention, and there are few things 
more intimately connected with commerce, or with the use and profit of capital. In- 
deed, it seems inevitable, that in the United States an immense amount of capital 
must find its way into railway investments. Already we surpass any country in the 
world in the extent of railways, and the fact, that they cost far less than in Europe, 
will only increase the facility and number of future constructions, The railways of 
the United States now exceed five thousand miles in extent! The cost has not ex- 
ceeded one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, The same number of miles con- 
structed in any of Europe costs more than double that sum. The immense 
amount of agricultural and mineral products transported upon railroads here, and the 
rapid increase of that produce, taken in connection with the smaller cost, must make 
the investment in railways profitable for many years to come. These reasons exist 
with still stronger force in regard to Ohio; for bere these works are made much cheaper 
than they are in the Atlantic States, while the produce of the State to be transported 
is vastly greater in proportion. These facts and this reasoning, will pon jeamewane 
cause the rapid increase of railroads in Ohio, That our commercial readers may be 
posted wp on what is done and doing in this important field of commercial enterprise, 
we give the following very brief view of railroads in Ohio :— 

Tue Lrrrtz Miami Rattroap Company was chartered about the year 1836, but was 
not fairly commenced till some years afterward. By the aid of a subseription of 
$200,000 from the city of Cincinnati, $50,000 from the county of Green, and $150,000 
from the State, this railroad company was able to get a portion of the work con- 
structed ; when the rapid increase of business so demonstrated its public utility, and 
the certainty of profit on the stock, that the work was at once finished, The length 
of this work is eighty-four miles, to Springfield, Clarke county, where it connects with 
the Mad River and Lake Erie Road. The total cost (which includes both very ex- 
pensive depots and a great number of cars and locomotives) may be set down in round 
numbers at $1,850,000, or $16,000 per mile. The cost of the road itself, however, was 
not more than two-thirds of this amount; the residue was expended in the depots and 
machinery of the work. The earnings of the work have averaged 8 per cent since it 
has been in operation, but they have been expended in new work and machinery, the 
stockholders receiving scrip. 

Tar Map River ano Lake Erte Rattroap, 134 miles in length, from Springfield 
(the termination of the little Miami) to Sandusky City, on Lake Erie. The entire 
length of the two roads is 218 miles, connecting the valley of the Ohio with the basin 
of the lakes. The cost of this work is believed to have been about $2,000,000, or 
$15,000 per mile. The Company has made large earnings, but we are not informed 
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of the amount of dividends. The number of passengers transported on it is very 
ie Mansrretp Ramtroap. This work extends from Mansfield, the county-seat of 
Richmond county, to Sandusky city. The length of this works is 56 miles. We are 
not informed of its precise cost; but it is immensely profitable. In one year it di- 
vided about 20 per cent, almost all of which was earned by the transportation of 
wheat, Mansfield lane the center of the most productive wheat country in the United 
States. The commercial value of the work, therefore, is great. 

The above three works have been completed several years ; but there are in course 
of construction, and probably will be finished this year, other works which are contin- 
uations of these ais, and of equal extent. They are as follows :— ; 

Tur Corumsus, Xenra AnD Crnornnati Rattroap. This is all under contract, and it 
is sup will be finished this year. This is a continuation of the Little Miami rail- 
road from Xenia (65 miles from Cincinnati) through London, the county seat of Madi- 
son county, to Columbus. Seventeen and a half miles of this route (all in the county 
of Greene) is subscribed for, and constructed by the Little Miami Company. The 
whole distance is 55 miles ; it passes through a rich and most beautiful country almost 
entirely level. The cost of this work will be $600,000, and it must be very profitable. 
It will be finished this year. The entire distance from Cincinnati to Columbus, by 
this route, will be 120 miles, which will not require more than six hours to ac- 
complish. . 

Tae Crncrynatt anp CLEAvELAND Rartroap. This extends from Columbus to 
Cleveland, and will be a continuation of the Columbus and Xenia, and the Little 
Miami, constituting a complete railroad route from Cincinnati to Cleveland. The 
Cleveland and Cincinnati is in length 1344 miles, The capital required is all obtain- 
ed, and the entire gradation and masonry under contract; it will be finished next, 
year. The entire distance from Cincinnati to Cleveland, by this route, will be 2544 miles. 

Tae Mansrietp anp Newark Rairoap, extending from Mansfield to Newark. 
Licking county, is now under contract, and will be finished the present year. This 
passes through a very rich agricultural country, and through several flourishing villa- 
ges. It is 60 miles in length. 

Tax Finptay Rarroap. This is a branch of the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad. 
It is 18 miles in length. 

Tue Iron Rartroap. A portion of this road is already under contract. The com- 
pany —— at present, to contract only 26 miles, excluding from Ironton, the site of 
a new village, three miles above Hanging Rock, and terminating in the upper part of 
Lawrence county. It is supposed that from the termination, it will ultimately be 
earried to Jackson, and thence to Chillicothe or Logan. 

Sprineriztp anp Dayton. This work is intended as a continuation of the Mad 
River and Lake Erie, from Springfield to Dayton, 24 miles. It is supposed that the 
construction of this work is made certain at an early period. 

Tae Greenvitte anp Dayton. This line is undertaken by two companies, and a 
portion of it is already under contract. Its whole length is about 40 miles, and its 
completion, at a short time, may be considered certain. The following is a summary 
of the railroads completed, and of those in progress, with the probable cost :— 


COMPLETED... _—__—.....«- 
__ Milles. Capital. 
NS 5s Dh JVikh sip.op ns 0p 0 > Ata hace keene 84 $1,350,000 
Mad River and Lake Erie..............-eeee0. . 134 2,000,000. 
Pha vs Gs Kikpie cd ose ccs 0 he eae eee 56 850,000 
ES seis tace iced ‘patel 274 $4,100,000 
IN PROGRESS. 

Xenia and Columbus. ............eee00- beawees 55 $650,000 
Cleveland ‘and Cincinnati. .........eee cece eeees 1344 2,250,000 
Mansfield and Newark. .........ccecevecscseaes 60 800,000 
Hapeock and Findlay. ........ .sesssvecwsesiees 18 206,000 
PO ROS oii iiisea'se.5 o:on isc eabioae oPeruss 26 200,000 
Dayton and — beced vale gl iP MbtGle 64 24 350,000 
Greenville and Dayton. ........eseeeeeeeeeeaes 40 600,000 
Total...... PU ET Oey? TO eee ee 33874 $5,050,00 
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Of the latter class of works, the Xenia and Columbus, Hancock and Findlay, and 
Mansfield and Newark, will be completed this year, and the residue early in 1850. 

We shall now describe some other lines, charters for which have been obtained, and 
towards which large sums of money have been subscribed, and which may, therefore, 
be considered as sure to be constructed at an early period. 

Tue Hiissoroven anp Crncrnnatt Rartroap, The charter of this company au- 
thorizes the construction of a road from Hillsborough to Cincinnati. About $100,000 
have been subscribed—the company has been organized. The Board of Directors 
have caused surveys to be made, and the route surveyed is well adapted to the pur- 
pose, much of it being over a level country. To pr part of the nse, the com- 
pany propose at first to construct the as a branch of the Little Miami, intersect- 
ing that road at O’Bennon’s Creek. The distance from Hillsborough to the Little 
Miami, to the mouth of O’Bannon is but 37 miles; the grading of which is easy, and 
the cost but comparatively small. It may be considered certain that this road will 
be constructed. 

Tue Orncrnnatt ann Berne Ramroav. The charter for this road was obtained 
several years since, and a Board of Directors chosen, The subscription required to 
secure the charter has been made, and the company are merely waiting for further 
progress in the Baltimore and Ohio road, and the great natural central route between 
the Atlantic and St. Louis, passing through Cincinnati. By the charter of the Balti- 
more road, that work cannot come below Fish Creek, en the Ohio, a point about 60 
miles above the chartered termination of the Belpre Railroad. For this link, however, 
a new charter may and will be obtained, The road will, doubtless, be made at an 
early day, for it offers a prospect of larger profits than almost any work in the United 
States, The work when se ay will pass through Chillicothe, Athens, and Marietta. 

Tar Onto anp Mississirrr Rarroap. But a small portion of this road will lie in 
Ohio ; but as it is only a part of the great central route, it has as much interest for 
the people of Ohio as any other work. It was for this reason that the city of Cincin- 
nati, recently, by —_ vote of the people, subscribed a million of dollars to this 
great enterprise. It will proceed in as near a straight line as Sager from Cincin- 
nati, through Vincennes, in Indiana, to St. Louis, in Missouri. The entire length will 
be about 370 miles, and the cost, including machinery and depots, about $6,500,000. 
The subscriptions to this work have already reached the sum of $2,200,000, and there 
can be little doubt that this great enterprise will be undertaken, and finished, within 
a few years, 

Tue Scioro anp Hooxine Vatiey Rarroap, . This is a very recent undertaking, 
but at present offers some prospect of success. The object is to continue the Mans- 
field Railroad, (now nearly finished to Newark, Licking county,) from Newark to Lan- 
caster, and from Lancaster to Circleville, and from Circleville, through Chillicothe, to 
Portsmouth. The length of this work will be about 120 miles. Large subscriptions 
have already been made to it, and it seems now as if the project would succeed. 

If the works above mentioned are all completed, they will require a large amount 
of capital, and, on the other hand, will cause a vast amount of saving, to both produ- 
cers and consumers, by the reduction of freights. The length and capital of the above 
works will be nearly as follows :— 


DINE. o nn00st.cnus 00 tar cd¥dbdbbies<c 87 miles $400,000 
Cincinnati and Belpre... .........:...s0000: 180 “ 2,500,000 
Ohio and Mississippi. ...........:00egeeeees 870 « 6,000,000 
Scioto and Hocking Valley...........00005 120 “ 2,000,000 

Total. ...... jaan tine kan kekeeioes at en 5 107 * $10,900,000 





GEORGIA RAILROAD. 


We published in the Merchants’ Magazine, Vol. xx., No. 4, for April, 1849, e 
446-7, some account of the condition of the Georgia Central Railr snebeiling “tab 
ular statement of the route, distances, rates of fare, receipts from —c and n- 
gers in 1847 and 1848, together with the number of passengers and bales of cotton 
transported over the road from December 1, 1847, to December 1, 1848. That road is 
sometimes confounded with the Georgia Railroad, both being located in the same State, 
The Central Railroad, as will be seen by referring to this Magazine as above, extends 
from Savannah to Macon, a distance of 191 miles, while the Georgia Railroad runs from 
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Augusta to Atlanta, a distance of 171 miles. The following table shows the route of 


the last named road, the distances, and rates of fare :— 

Places. Miles. Fares, Places, Miles. Fares, 
A apg ea a an no oe | Ses tcuecesané 96 $5 00 
Bell Alf... oc cecsccvcese 10 $0 50| Madison ............+. 104 5 25 
Berzelia.......- deecees 21 1 00| Rutledge............. 112 5 70 
Darla 0 ccc cccosecces ‘ 29 1 50/| Hieroglyphics.......... 120 600 
Thompson,.....++++e0+% 38 1 90| Covington. .......04-+ 130 6 50 
Comak ....cccceeseees ae: eS ree oe 141 700 
prensa 57 2 80} Lithonice......... vous 147 7 00 
Crawfordville....... onan 65 8 25 | Stone Mountain ....... 155 7 00 
Union Point .........+. 16 8 80} Decatur....... VERY: 165 7 00 
Greensborough ........ ‘ 88 © 4 26| Atlanta............. 171 7 0 





From the report of the doings of this company for the year ending March 1, 1849, 
we condense the following exhibit of the income, expenses, and net profits of this road 
for that period, as compared with the preceding year :— 








RECEIPTS. 
1848. 1849. Increase. 
san PERO EL CLEP ETC ceeee $157,694 67 $166,484 04 $8,789 37 
ee ek CO CEE EEE LOL 280,486 27 876,957 O7 96,470 80 
United States mail and rents.......... 88,871 74 88,573 48 *298 26 
, REGGE PR ane or ... $477,052 68 $582,014 59 $104,961 91 
EXPENSES, 
Conducting transportation....... oe ei $44,318 25 $49,895 90 $5,577 65 
Motive power........ssescees Weaees 50,538 72 65,531 14 14,992 42 
Maintainance of way...........+e0- ‘ 67,256 55 66,054 99 *1,201 56 
- OR. a 0 66 tonesbae we P 13,439 32 14,300 85 861 53 
DET Gas sake necissanenens .» $175,552 84 $195,782 88 $20,280 04 
Net profits i ama cdnad ua seen a 801,499 84 886,231 71 84,731 87 


This statement exhibits a gratifying increase in the income of the road for the last 
year of $104,961 91, (22 per cent,) and in the net profits of $84,631 87, (28 per cent,) 
With an increase in the expenses of working the road of only $20,230 04, (114 per cent.) 
The increased income has srg from passengers $8,789 37, and from freight $96,470 80. 
Thirty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty-eight passengers have been carried in the 
cars, making an average of 106 per day, both ways—the same as during the previous 
year. The average number of “through passengers” per day between Montgomery 
and Charleston has been 18, against 16 for the preceding year. 

The report of the directors goes on to say, that “since the last meeting of the stock- 
holders, the Memphis Branch Railroad, leading from Kingston to Rome, has been com- 
pleted, and is now in full operation. Though a short road, it will be a very important 
feeder to the improvements east of it. The boating on the Coosa is now upon an ex- 
cellent footing, and well conducted by the enterprising proprietors. The State Road 
and the Nashville and Chattauoga Road are both making satisfactory progress, and 
strong assurances are given that the latter will be completed before the close of the 
pee year. The Montgomery and West Point Road is also under contract to West 

oint, and it is believed will be finished with all convenient dispatch.” 

We learn from the American Railroad Journal, that in addition to the above “con- 
nections, which will be important feeders to this road, the contemplated road from At- 
lanta to Lagrange fills up the last link unprovided for of the great line of internal 
steam communication from Maine to Mobile. Means haye been provided, however, for 
the completion of the part of this road, extending from Atlanta to Newran, and we 
cannot doubt that when the imporiance of this road to those already constructed in that 
State, and as well as to the commercial interests of the whole country, is properly a 
preciated, it will lead to its speedy construction. The Georgia Railroad, without r 
aid of those important feeders which are now in rapid progress of construction, from 
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which may be expected a vast increase of business, is one of the best paying roads in 
the country, and is almost the only road ing through a section entirely agricultural, 
whose stock is at a premium in the market; and those gentlemen intrusted with its con- 
struction and management have the double satisfaction of giving to their fellow citizens 
the advantage of railway communication, and making the stock of the road a safe and 
profitable investment of their money.” 





’ NORTHERN (NEW HAMPSHIRE) RAILROAD. 


From an abstract of the report of this great New Hampshire railroad company, it 
appears that the capital stock of the corporation is $2,600,000, of which the sum of 
$2,548,905 87 has been j The nominal stock of the Franklin and Bristol, now 
united with the Northern road, is $200,000 ; but only about, $156,900 has been paid 
in; and it appears from the report that in uniting with it, the Northern takes it at 
something over $236,000, having paid and assumed debts to the amount of $80,000. 
For this it has 335 shares of the stock unsold, and a claim for $6,753 10 due on stock 
sold—making $40,253 10, reckoning the stock at The receipts from both roads 
during the past year are stated to be—passengers, $158,109 39; for freight, 
$242,558 76; for mails, express, rents, &c., $9,287 79. Total, $408,655 94. Deduct, 
= lower roads, $122,068 11; expenses of running and railroad tax, $119,292 29. 

otal, 241,378 40. Net earnings, $166,277 54; deduct November dividend 3} per 
cent paid, $92,978 66 ; earnings not divided, $74,298 88. This is the sum that would 
have been divided among the stockholders at this time, had it not been for the debts 
assumed by the Bristol road. The net earnings of both roads for the year were more 
than 6 per cent on the capital stock paid in. 

The liabilities of the corporation, exclusive of the above “ earnings not divided,” are 
stated to be $129,978 46. Their assets are stated to be $178,783 56, in which sum is 
included real estate that may be sold $17,604 00; stock in machine shop, $11,390 02 ; 
Bristol road stock at par, $33,200; and fuel on hand, $28,198 14. 

The number of passengers carried in the cars is stated to be 128,5444; number of 
tons of freight, 73,442; miles run by passenger trains, 97,901; by freight trains, 
62,198. Length of Northern road, 69 miles and 1,251 feet ; length of double track at 
stations, 3 miles; length of Bristol road, 124 miles. Number of passengers over the 
road to and from Concord, 22,758; Manchester, 16,7824; N aahioa, 5,480; Lowell, 
19,7844; Boston, 27,4754; and all other way stations, 36,246. 


VERMONT CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


This road, which, in connection with the Fitchburg, Vermont and Massachusetts, 
Cheshire and Sullivan Railroads, completes the route from Boston to Montpelier, Vt., 
was opened for passenger travel between the White River Junction and Bethel, Vt.— 
a distance of 25 miles—on the 26th of June, 1848, and for freight on the 10th of July 
following. On the 7th September, cars were run to the summit in Roxbury, 46 miles, 
and to Northfield, 53 miles, on the 10th of October, the same year. On the 13th of 
February, 1849, passenger cars were run, for the first time, from the White River 
Junction down to Windsor, Vt. 144 miles, making the whole length of the road in 
operation since February 13, (between Windsor and Northfield,) 674 miles. On the 
20th of June, 1849, the road was opened for passengers to Montpelier, and the first 
locomotive entered the capitol of Vermont on that day. The distance from Northfield 
to Montpelier is 10 miles. The whole length of the road now in operation, therefore, 
is 774 miles. 





CONNECTICUT RIVER RAILROAD, 


We are indebted to J. Hunt, Esq., the accomplished Superintendent of this road! 
for the fourth Annual Report of the Directors to the Stockholders. Its details are 
full and complete; and we only regret that it was received too late for an abstract 
for the present number of the Merchants’ Magazine. We hope, in the course of the 
month, to pass over the road, which will, on our return, enable us to speak more ac- 
curately of its character and condition. 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF OHIO. 


ABSTRACT OF THE QUARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEVERAL BANKS IN THE 
STATE OF OHIO, TAKEN FROM THEIR RETURNS MADE TO THE AUDITOR OF STATE ON THE 
FISRT MONDAY OF MAY, 1849. PREPARED IN OBEDIENCE TO A RESOLUTION OF THE GENE- 
RAL ASSEMBLY, PASSED MARCH 2, 1846, 


The eleven “ Independent Banks,” namely, Bank of Geauga, Canal Bank of Cleve- 
land, City Bank of Cleveland, City Bank of Cincinnati, City: Bank of Columbus, Com- 
mercial k of Cincinnati, Dayton Bank, Franklin Bank of Zanesville, Sandusky City 
Bank, Senaca County Bank, Tiflin and Western Reserve Bank, report :-— 


RESOURCES. | LIABILITIES, 
Notes and bills discounted. $1,948,882 69 Capital stock paid in...... $750,580 64 
Specie... seecescescececs 295,699 26 | Circulation............... 1,003,196 00 
Notes of other banks..... 213,275 00 | Due banks and bankers... 155,088 98 
Due from banks and bank’rs 155,589 81 Due depositors........... 1,031,377 98 
Eastern deposits......... 254,953 75 | Safety Fund stock ....... 940,265 71 

Bonds deposited with State |State tax during last six 
TYCASUTCT.. vise ccveece 1,099,090 16| months............... 3,240 45 

Real estate and personal | Undivided profits or surplus 
roperty ...ccccceeecs 40,612 85 | famd.. iy... cece eweeees 83,408 26 
Other resources.........+ 143,978 70 Billspayableand timedrafts 110,040 35 
we Dividends unpaid.,....... 36,040 83 
WOR, «co eis dé0e sae $4,152,082 22 Other liabilities.......... 88,843 02 
ee viveme cas $4,152,082 22 


The forty “ Branches of the State Bank,” namely, Athens Branch, Athens, Akron 
Branch, Belmont Branch, Bridgeport, Chillicothe Branch, Commercial Branch, Cleveland, 
Commercial Branch, Toledo, Dayton Branch, Delaware County Branch, Delaware, Ex- 
change Branch, Columbus, Farmers’ Branch, Ashtabula, Farmers’ Branch, Mansfield, 
Farmers’ Branch, Ripley, Farmers’ Branch, Salem, Franklin Branch, Cincinnati, Frank- 
lin Branch, Columbus, Guernsey Branch, Washington, Harrison County Branch, Cadiz, 
Hocking Valley Branch, Lancaster, Jefferson Branch, Steubenville, Knox County Branch, 
Mt. Vernon, Licking County Branch, Newark, Lorain Branch, Elyria, Mad River Valley 
Branch, Springfield, Marietta Branch, Mechanics and Traders’ Branch, Cincinnati, Mer- 
chants’ Branch, Cleveland, Miami County Branch, Troy, Mt. Pleasant Branch, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Muskingum Branch, Zanesville, Norwalk Branch, Piqua Branch, Portage County 
Branch, Ravenna, Portsmouth Branch, Portsmouth, Preble County Branch, Eaton, Ross 
County Branch, Chillicothe, Summit County Branch, Cuyahoga Falls, Toledo Branch, 
Toledo, Union Branch, Massillon, Wayne County Branch, Wooster, and Xenia Branch, 
Xenia, report :— 


RESOURCES. } LIABILITIES. 
Notes and bills discounted. $9,690,729 85 Capital stock paid in ..... $4,153,186 10 
Species. hi ccavcdccveces 2,357,774 42  Circulation............... 7,227,842 00 
Notes of other banks... ... 625,011 00 Due banks and bankers... 308,336 42 
Due from banks and bank’rs 383,498 25 Due depositors........... 2,297,555 52 
Eastern deposits.......... 455,779 85 Safety Fund at credit of 
Safety Fund deposited with | Board of Control....... 94,399 54 
Board of Control........ 792,286 80 State tax during last six 
Real estate and personal Fi cca sooo ced cca 20,298 45 
PROMOTES 0 sap ccscceces 125,715 70) Undivided profits or surplus 
Other resources .......... DVR Re i in s sekeces vobencs 185,167 56 
——————_ Bills payable and time dafts 155,827 65 
Bas ks0ptivan tenes 14,605,082 59 Dividends unpaid......... 159,627 35 


| Other liabilities.......... 8,392 00 


PRO Ree saeeccenns 14,605,082 59 
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fayette Bank of Cincinnati, 
pany, report :— 

RESOURCES. 

Notes and bills discounted. $8,841,520 96 

Speci... os + +s 372,901 09 

otes of other banks..... 836,802 00 

Due from banks and bank’rs 418,438 74 


Eastern deposits......... 261,171 11 

Real estate and personal 

efreny gue daneteene - 127,165 28 
TESOUFCES ....eee00% 360,911 51 





Total. .........+. $5,218,910 64 








The five “Old Banks,” namely, Bank of Circleville, Clinton Bank of Columbus, La- 
Bank of Massillon, and Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Com- 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in...... $2,011,226 00 
Cioalaticn ws enki d . 1,020,721 00 
| Due banks and bankers... 286,705 92 
Due depositors........... 1,001,299 98 

State tax during last six 
MONS i. Visi ieee ied 2,150 00 

Undivided profit or surplus 
I cikns tan tenis Se 235,158 00 
arn Pag and time drafts 80,414 15 
Dividends unpaid. ......« 20,751 00 
Other liabilities.......... 560,484 59 
Total, .....cseeseeess $5,218,910 64 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND RESOURCES OF ALL THE BANKS IN OHIO, AS ABOVE, 


RESOURCES. 
Notes and bills discounted..$14,981,183 50 
on Oe seeeees 8,026,874 77 
otes of other banks..... 1,175,088 00 
Due from banks and bank’rs 957,526 80 
Eastern deposits......... 971,904 71 
Bonds deposited with State 
Treas’er and Safety Fund 
deposited with Board of 
Comttol.....ccscsccccce 1,891,376 96 
Real estate and personal 
Fm a rai oe cesccencece 298,493 84 
er resources........ -- 679,176 87 


Total. ............20+ 28,976,075 465 


| LIABILITIES, 
| Capital stock paid in..... $6,914,942 74 
| Circulation... ..4s.s00. - 9,251,859 00 
_ Due banks and bankers... _ 745,131 32 
Due depositors.,....... .» 4,830,283 48 
Safety Fund stock and Safe- 
ty Fund at credit of Board 
of Control. ......c0s0% 1,034,665 25 
State tax during last six 
IE vs.5 nn ns kc sneeee 25,688 90 
Undivided profits or surplus 
ee cetees . 503,738 82 
Billspayableandtimedrafts 846,282 15 
| Dividends unpaid........ 216,419 18 
Other liabilities... .. esses 607,719 61 
Total. ........2000024 28,976,075 45 








TARIFF OF THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
UPON DEPOSITS OF GOLD AND SILVER FOR REFINING, ETC. 


Mint or tue Unrrep Srares, 
PHILADELPuis, June, 1849. 


Under the provisions of the Mint Act of January 18, 1847, the terms upon which 
gold and silver are received for coinage have been readjusted, and the following tariff 
of charges has been adopted, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


It presents terms the most liberal that are 


consistent with the actual cost of the ope- 


rations, and, it is believed, as advantageous to depositors as those of any other mint 


or refinery. 


R. M. PATTERSON, Director. 


RATE OF CHARGES UPON DEPOSITS OF GOLD AND SILVER BULLION AT THE MINT IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND THE BRANCH MINT IN NEW ORLEANS—TO TAKE EFFECT ON AND AFTER THE 18T 


suLy, 1849. 


IL. For refining, when the bullion is below standard. 
1. On gold, three cents per ounce of gross weight after melting, on so much of 
a deposit as will bring the whole up to standard. 
2. On silver, from 500 to 700 fine, three cents per ounce, as above. 


From 701 to 800 fine, two and a 


half cents per ounce, as above. 


From 801 to 899 fine, two cents per ounce, as above. 
On so much as will bring the whole up to standard. 


II. For toughening, when metals are contained in it which render it unfit for coinage. 
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1. On gold, from one to three and a half cents per ounce of gross weight after 
melting, according to the condition of the metal. 
2. On silver, if not coppery, one-third to one cent per ounce, as above. 
If coppery, 500 to 700 fine, 3 cents per ounce, as above. 
«” “401 to 800 fine, 24 “ “ 
801 to 925 fine, 2 we 
III. For copper, used for alloy, two cents per ounce. 
IV. For silver, mtroduced into the alloy of gold, one hundred and twenty-nine cents 
r ounce. 
V. OR gncaten the gold and silver, when these metals exist together in the bullion. 
1, Ifnot coppery, proportion of gold 1 to 200 thousands, 1} cents per ounce gross, 
after melting. 
Proportion of gold 201 to 600 thousands, two cents per ounce gross, after 
melting. 
Proportion of gold 601 to 900 thousands, three cents per ounce gross, after 
melting. 
Proportion of gold 901 to 985 thousand, four cents per ounce gross, after 
melting. 
2. If pane: f proportion of silver 500 to 700 fine, the gold in proportion not 
less than 14 thousands, three cents per ounce gross, after melting. . 
Proportion of silver 701 to 800 fine, two and a half cents per ounce gross, 
after melting. 
Proportion of silver 701 to 925 fine, two cents per ounce , after melting. 
8, Limit to the separating of gold and silver. Neither gold nor silver shall be 
separated for the benefit of the depositor, when the net product of the 
— estimated upon the above charges, shall be less than five 
ollars. 





LENDING MONEY AT A “ QUARTER A DAY.” 


Many people not acquainted in Wall street, and with Wall street operations, says 
the Day Book, doubt the statement that a large amount of money is loaned every day 
to merchants and speculators at } per cent a day—7} per cent a month—or ninety- 
one and a quarter per cent per annum. Of course no one can afford to pay this inter- 
est, neither can they afford to pay 2 per cent a month ; and it is doubtful if they can 
pay 7 or even 6 per cent per annum, on any considerable amount. But there are a 
great many that pay } per cent a day, on small amounts; and as the number who 
want money is large in proportion to the number that will be guilty of this species of 
robbery, (lending money at } per cent a day,) there is almost always a demand for it. 

Lending money at a “quarter a day” has become too common among shavers and 
Shylocks, to be treated as a misdemeanor ; and there is no more danger of being pro- 
ceeded against for usury than there is for selling oysters. Once in a while an unfortu- 
nate fellow will plead usury to get rid of paying a debt, but he will plead as soon 
when the shave is 9 per cent per annum, as when it is 9 per cent per month. Gener- 
ally, the party lending and the party borrowing, are unknown to each other. The 
borrower applies to a broker, and the broker goes to the lender, and something like 
the following conversation takes place :— 

Broker—* Anything you want to put out to-day ?” 

Lender—* Don’t know—what you got ?” 

Broker.—* Several things.” Shows a handful of notes and checks, which the lender 
takes and looks over carefully ; after selecting such as he knows or thinks are good, 
asks, “ What rate,” they will stand! If the broker answers “a 4,” the loan is made ; 
if not, not. Before 8 o'clock the broker is pretty sure to be back with an answer, that 
his customer has concluded to “come to terms.” In nearly every case of this kind, 
the lender of money learns who is the borrower, and “marks him.” He knows he isa 
“used up man,” and every time he sees his check, he looks upon it just as an old lib- 
ertine looks upon the wretched female he meets in Broadway at 11 o'clock at night. 

The victim of the usurer may keep up for a while ; but the day he borrows money 
at “quarter a day,” he is gone; there is no salvation for him: he has fallen; and al- 
8, he may be an honest merchant, and a worthy man, his fate is sealed. Know- 
ing that he has committed an act, the knowledge of which will ruin his credit, he looks 
upon every man he meets as viewing him with suspicion ; and in all his conduct there 
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are visible signs of guilt—of something that the world is pretty sure to think is worse 
than borrowing money at a quarter per cent a day. oe 





INTEREST ON THE LOANS OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC. 


We have been favored, through the politeness of ex-governor Young, with the fol- 
lowing valuable statement of the amount of the public debt, on which interest was paid 
in New York on the 1st of July :— 


STATEMENT OF THE INTEREST ON THE LOANS OF THE UNITED STATES, PAYABLE IN NEW YORK, 
AND OF THE NUMBER OF PUBLIC CREDITORS, AND THE AMOUNTS HELD BY THEM, COLLECT- 
IVELY, IN EACH LOAN, 

Total of interest 

yable in 

Total of loans. ew York. 
$2,993,580 32 $89,807 41 
8,209,700 00 80,242 50 
2,722,000 00 81,660 00 
14,300,000 00 885,782 35 
6,014,450 00 180,048 44 


$29,239,730 32 $817,540 70 


Assistant Treasurer's Orrice, July 21, 1849. 
EUGENE HUNKETT. JOHN YOUNG, 


As compared with the January returns, the following changes are exhibited :-— 





(Steen ABU ARY een, —SULY~ ‘ 


No. of No. of 
creditors. Amount. creditors, Amount. 

265 $2,921,330 32 801 $2,993,580 82 

151 8,325,100 00 168 2,209,700 00 

3828 2,676,300 00 835 2,722,000 00 

9,492,300 00 1,327 14,300,000 00 

5,667,100 00 428 6,014,450 00 

$24,080,130 82 2,559 $29,239 730 382 

1,911 24,080,130 382 


' 648 $5,159,600 00 

This exhibits a considerable increase in the quantity of stocks held here, mostly 
through the funding of treasury notes into stocks of 1847. The result indicates that 
the quantities of stock sent abroad, have been mostly of those freshly issued by the 


government. These issues having now nearly ceased, the continuance of the foreign 
demand will effect the sales of those amounts held here at improved prices. 


GOLD MONEY INCOMPAITBLE WITH AN EXTENDED COMMERCE, 


The quantity of money should keep pace with the wants of an extended commerce. 
But by our present system, commerce is tied down to the quantity of gold that there 
may be in the country. The natural consequence is, that the quantity of gold remain- 
ing stationary whilst the productive powers of industry and seme? Boy extending, 


we are driven upon a system of constantly falling prices. This would be of less conse- 
quence, but for our immense fixed charges—such as the national debt, the government 
salaries, the settlements on estates and annuities, which become heavier every year 
through this depreciation in prices. The farmer finds his corn falling every year, his 
rent remaining the same. The merchant imports a cargo, but finds he has to meet a con- 
stantly falling market. But the annuitant, the fundholder, and the men at fixed sala- 
ries, find themselves better off every year, because their incomes command more of 

ese cheap commodities. We are at this moment in the power of a few shrewd cap- 
italists, who, by controlling the supply of gold, enrich themselves, embarrass the Bank 
of England, and devastate trade by constantly recurring prices— Wilmer & Smith's 
Times, 
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ECONOMY THE CAUSE OF SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


It was, sometime ago, stated in the Merchants’ Magazine, on the authority of General 
H. A. S. Dearsory, for many years Collector of the port of Boston, that during the last 
half century, among the merchants of Boston ninety-five out of every hundred have 
failed in business. In allusion to this fact, a writer in the Providence Journal makes 
some calculations to show that the failure of nine-tenths is directly attributable rather 
to a profuse expenditure of their gains in living beyond their income, and in rashly ex- 
tended operations, undertaken to sustain such a career, than to the generally unrequiting 
nature of business pursuits. It appears, by a recent statistical report, that one-half of 
the whole property of Providence, with a population of 40,000, is in the hands of 175 
individuals. And, if the inquiry could be pushed a little further, it would probably be 
found that most of those individuals have been, through life, men of frugal and indus- 
trious habits and moderate desires. 

This subject has elicited the attention of our political economists, and is one of much 
interest to all, particularly every young man engaged in, or commencing, mercantile life. 
The Journal says :— 

It will be found, on investigation, that the large estates of the 175 individuals who 
possess one-half of the whole property in this city, have been solely acquired by per- 
severing dilligence and economy, rather than by bold enterprises ; which, when success- 
ful, induces reckless habits, like success in drawing the prizes in a lottery. 

Every one becomes surprised in examining the Annuity Tables, in familiar use in the 
offices of Life Insurance Companies, at the astonishing aggregate amount of the daily 


expenditures of small sums when compounded with interest, and finally summed up at 
the termination of a long life, as exhibited in the following abstract :— 




























TABLE SHOWING THE AGGREGATE VALUE WITH COMPOUND INTEREST. 






Amounting 












Daily in 10 in 20 in 30 in 40 in 50 

expenses. years, years, years, years. ears. 

24 cents a day, or $10 a year........ $130 $360 8790 $1,540 $2,900 

bt c Ot 12 Ss whinvedd 3 260 720 1,580 3,080 5,800 

8 « “ Ne nea 390 1,080 2,370 4,620 8,700 

ll « «“ Ot oF. ck chides 520 1,440 38,160 5,160 11,600 

133 “ SRM: Brien 650 1,860 3,950 7,700 14,500 

214 « DOR Ri eevee: . 1,300 3,600 17,900 15,400 29,000 

55 sath... aire 2,600 7,200 15,800 30,800 58,000 

82} ee GRE cB ore yed ee 8,900 10,800 23,800 46,200 87,000 

4 110 « 1: cee Wie Spakewes 5,200 14,400 31,600 51,600 116,000 
137" © LE iM Late. 6,500 18,000 39,500 77,000 145,000 


By reference to the preceding table, it appears that if a laboring man, a mechanic, 
unnecessarily expends only 24 cents per day from the time he becomes of age to the 
time he attains the age of three score and ten years, the aggregate, with interest, 
amounts to $2,900; and a daily expenditure of 274 cents, amounts to the important 
sum of $29,089. A six cent piece saved daily would oe a fund of nearly $7,000, 
sufficient to purchase a fine farm. There are few mechanics who cannot save daily by 
abstaining from the disgusting use of tobacco, from ardent spirits, visiting theatres, é&c., 
twice or thrice the above stated amount of a six cent piece. The man in trade who 
can lay by about a dollar per day, will find himself similarly possessed of one hundred 
and sixteen thousand dollars, and numbered among the one hundred and teventy-five 
rich men who owned one-half of the property of the city of Providence. 

Few people estimate the large sums to which the yearly saving in personal and 
household expenses will accumulate. Four thousand dollars a year is not an uncommon 
expenditure br merchants in this and other cities. Half a century ago, $500 would 
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have been regarded as a sufficient expenditure. The difference between these two sums 
for fifty years, with the accumulation of compound interest, reaches the enormous amount 
of over one million of dollars, Extend the time eleven years, and this sum, great as it 
is, becomes doubled. 
The preceding calculations are sufficient to encourage hope of eventful success and 
in the bosom of every young man, who, on commencing business, will 
maintain a determined resolution to combine ind with economy, and also to warn 
him that without economy, the opposite result of tey is righ certain. 
mo the cNepi: of actual results before us, it cannot, therefore, be a — 
of surprise present general prevalence of an unrestricted indulgence in showy 
habits of dress and of living, se a the failure of nine-tenths of the men who 
embark in business, and involve, also, the prudent and careful, on whom must fall the 
lossess caused by recklessness and extravagance in every form. 
_ The true value of money consists in the rational use of it. Economy becomes a vice 
in the miser, while extravagance becomes, on the other extreme, a vice in the spend- 
thrift. The golden mean lies between these extremes. B applying available gains for 
the one ye of rational comforts and enjoyments, and for Vvancement in moral and 
intellectual culture, we fulfil the highest desire of our nature. 


— 


EXCERPTS FOR BUSINESS MEN: 


OR THOUGHTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON BUSINESS, FROM “ ACTON.” 








Bustvess Inptspensaste. Business is not only an indispensable necessity, but an 
irresistible desire in the heart of man. How restless and uneasy the want of it makes 
us ; and occasional perplexities with it, are a thousand times preferable to the frequent 
torments without it—for to have no business is to be cut off from the rest of the world, 
and to exist in a state of listless isolation and exclusion. 


“ Thou wouldst, forsooth, be something in a state, 

And business thou wouldst find, and wouldst create ; 
Business | the frivolous pretence 
Of human lusts to shake off innocence ; 
Business | the grave impertinence ; 

Business! the thing which I of all things hate, 

Business! the contradiction of thy fate.” 

Cowley’s Complaint. 


Tae Name—Bvustvess. Business implies occupation, or employment in some af- 
fairs. But with the Romans, it denoted self-denial of ease, nego otium (negotium,) I 
renounce all pleasure and self-indulgence for the sake of business ; and that is the life 
and soul of it, and the true secret of its prosperity and success, 


Practica, KnowtepGe or Business. The moral maxim, “that we cannot serve 
two masters,” is applicable to nothing more strictly than to trade. That calling re- 
quires a watchful and devoted attention to the objects in view, to the one all-governing 
rule and aim, One must be “totus in illus,” wholly absorbed, to insure success ; and 
with these qualifications, if prudence be not wanting, success is not apt to be impossi- 
ble. Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia, It is said that Plautus, the Roman comic 
writer, acquired a handsome fortune by his comedies. He was afterwards tempted to 
embark in trade, and met with such severe losses that he was in consequence reduced 
to the necessity of working in a mill in order to obtain a support. What a grinding 
occupation and unpoetical business it must have been to him ! 


Reevtar Occupation. The experience of life demonstrates that a regular and sys- 
tematic business is essential to the health, happiness, contentment, and usefulness of 
man. Without it, he is uneasy, unsettled, miserable, and wretched. His desires have 
no fixed aim, his ambition no high and noble ends. He is the sport of visionary 
dreams and idle fancies—a looker-on where all are busy; a drone in the hive of in- 
dustry ; a moper in the field of enterprise and labor. If such were the lot of the 
feeble and helpless only, it were less to be deplored; but it is oftener the doom and 
curse of those who have the power to do, without the will to act, and who need that 
quality which makes so many others, but the want of which unmakes them—the 
quality of vigor and resolution, Business is the grand regulator of life. 
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1.—The History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the Conti- 
nent, to the Organization of Government under the Federal Constitution, By Ricu- 

Arp Hirprera. In Three Volumes, Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 570. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 

It would seem, after the elaborate volumes of Graham and Bancroft, an unproduc- 
tive labor, to write another history of the country. Yet the author, adopting an orig- 
inal plan, and executing it with marked success, here given to us a most valtdtlo 
work. It was his design to exhibit, in a simple and condensed form, the prominent 
facts which have borne upon the progress of the United States, in chronological order, 
and without much digression or ornament, and he has, thus far, ably performed the 
task. The historical narrative flows on in a transparent stream: it is comprehensive 
and analytical; and we have no reason to doubt that the judgment of the author, 
founded upon the evidence which was adduced before his mind in its composition, are 
impartial and correct. Different opinions will, of course, be formed by historical wri- 
ters upon many points, springing from their own particular bias, but they will seldom 
vary widely from certain general conclusions regarding the facts which they investi- 
gate. “No other work on American history,” says the author, “except mere compends 
and abridgments, embraces the same extent of time, none comprehends the same cir- 
cuit of inquiry, or has anything like the same plan and objects. Nowhere else can be 
found, in the same distinct completeness, the curious and instructive story of New 
England theocracy, the financial, economical, and political history of the colonies and 
the revolution, the origin and shaping of our existing laws and institutions, State and 
National.” It is designed to sketch the history of the country down to the present 
time, in two succeeding volumes. We shall take occasion to speak more fully of this 
valuable history, in a future number of our magazine. 


2—A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By Dr. Jonn C. L. Greserer, Con- 
sistorial Counsellor and Ordinary Professor of Theol in Gottingen. From the 
fourth edition, revised and ape! 2 Translated from the German by Samuel Da- 
vidson, LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Ecclesiastical History, in Lan- 
+ oma. a ope College. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 396 and 899, New York: Harper 

rothers, 


Dr. Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, of which the work before us 
is a literal translation, is marked by great and peculiar excellence. The text is brief 
and condensed, marking the results at which the learned author arrived ; but the ac- 
cumulated materials in the notes enables the reader to see at once the basis on which 
the statements of the text rest. It is a work of immense research, and from its dry- 
ness, we should infer of striking impartiality. In the latter respect, we are told bythe 
translator, the author has been blamed by some, his spirit of impartiality preventing 
him from expressing a decided opinion, where it would be desirable to throw the 
weight of his authority into the side of what he deemed the truth. Its excellencies, 
we believe, far outweigh any minor faults that may be supposed to belong to it. It 
is considered, by those better able to judge of such matters, one of the two ecclesias- 
tical histories at the present time, that deserve to be read and studied, namely, that 
of Neander and Gieseler, both ex fontibus hausti, as Bretschneider remarked to the 
2 men As a text book for theological students, we should say it is without any 
riv 
8.—Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. Edited by the 

Rev. Wituiam Hanna, LL.D, Vol. VIL 12mo, pp. 512. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

The reputation of this eminent divine as a religious, profound, and elegant writer, 
would seem to call for a permanent edition of his entire works, running through the 
labors of a protracted life, and we shall soon have them, doubtless, in an appropriate 
form. The volumes which have been already issued, relate to various topics, but the 
opinions of an individual so distinguished in the department of theology, upon an 
subject, are of considerable importance. They will doubtless prove, therefore, a well 
prized accession to the library of the “Orthodox” divine, if not a source from which 
much good doctrine or salutary advice may be gleaned. 
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4.—Hints on Public Architecture. New York: George P, Putnam. 


The manner in which this book is got up is highly creditable to the publishers. The 
engraving, li phy, and letter- are all of the best, and worthy of being placed 
by the side of work on archeology, gua ag by the Smithsonian Institution, or 

South Sea Exploring ition. We wish we could say as much for the con- 
tents. The ts of the Smithsonian Institution, in an introductory note, disclaim 
the geen 4 of the work, which, it seems, is an emanation from the building commit- 
tee of which Mr. Robert Dale Owen was the chairman, and who is himself the author 
of the work. Mr. Owen is a gentleman with some eccentricity, but much information 
and ability, and we had expected something at his hands which might at least be re- 
garded as original and striking. With his utilitarian views, we had anticipated that 
the combination of utility, with beauty, would have been a leading feature in his plan 
for a national architecture. But we were disappointed in all respects. There is no- 
thing particularly novel in his illustrations, nor are they very clearly presented ; and 
the conclusions to which he comes, however creditable to his taste for the picturesque, 
ew be approved of by the practical matter-of-fact readers who will peruse his 
wor 


5.—The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A. in the Rocky Mountains and 
the Far West ; digested from his Journal and illustrated from various other sources. 
By Wasuinetoy Irvine. 12m. pp. 428. New York: George P. Putnam, 


In this volume we have from one of our most eminent authors, a faithful description 
of the journeyings of an adventurer through the forests and over the mountains of the 
remote West. There is something of interest associated with the freshness and mag- 
nificence of forest life, with all its crude associations, and the traveler from whose 
journal this narrative was compiled, passed through a track abounding with varied as- 

ts, and he experienced many vicissitudes. There is, moreover, embodied in the 
work, valuable information respecting the more recent operations of the fur trade, 
which for a century has constituted the principal commercial traffic which has circula- 
ted through the lakes and rivers of the western portion of our territory. We doubt 
not, that like the other works of Mr. Irving, it will continue to be a volume of per- 
manent and standard value. 
6.—The Works wv Washington Irving. New edition, revised, Vol. IX. The Crayon 

Miscellany. New York: George P. Putnam. 

This, the ninth volume of the revised edition of Irving’s Works, embraces “ A Tour 
on the Prairies,” “ Abbotsford,” and “Newstead Abbey.” The series will be completed 
in thirteen volumes. The rapid sale of the nine volumes already published, affords 
conclusive evidence of the high estimation in which the writings of our distinguished 
countryman are held, and a due appreciation of the taste and liberality of the enter- 
prising bookseller, to whom we are indebted for the elegant style in which the volumes 
are published. The trite remark, that “no family library is complete without this 


i? 


work,” applies with all its original force in the present case. 


4.—Religion Teaching by Example: or Scenes from Sacred History. By Ricuarp W. 
Dickinson, D. D. 12 mo. pp. 456. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The author of this volume has brought together in a readable form, many of the 
most interesting examples from the Bible, with the lessons which they teach, in a clear, 
unostentatious, and often beautiful and eloquent style. In these narratives, the author 
has embodied what he conceives to be the operative doctrines of the gospel, as well as 
some of its most conclusive evidences. The author’s views are generally such as are 
popularly considered evangelical, without the two frequent accompaniment of narrow- 
ness or bigoted denunciation. The volume appears in the usually correct and hand- 
some style of all the publications from the press of the Brothers Carter. 


8.—The Spirit World. A Poem; and Scenes from the Life of Christ. By Josrrn 
H. Wyrnes. Philadelphia: 1849. 


The “effusions” contained in this little volume were written, as we are told by Mr 
Wythes, in intervals of leisure spared from other pursuits. The object of the “Spirit 
World,” the leading poem, “is to unite the discoveries of astronomical science with 
consistent and scriptural ideas respecting the power, condition, and probable employ- 
ment of disembodied spirits, so as to illustrate the plan of Divine Providence among 
men, and assist in forming a definite conception of a future state.” The poetry is read- 
able, which is saying more than we should feel prepared to say of many similar efforts, 
and the theology will be acceptable to many pious-minded people. 
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9.—The Domestic Practice af Setronetie. With Fifteen Engraved Illustrations of 
Important Subjects, from Drawings by Dr. Howard Johnson. By Epwarp Jouy- 
gon, M.D. 12mo., pp. 467. New York: John Wiley. 


The water treatment is daily gaining accessions from the ranks of the alopathists, 
and becoming more and more popular with the people. Whatever may be its efticac 
as a curative of diseases, of one thing we feel quite sure, and that is, persons with tol 
erable constitutions, who live in the intelligent belief, and in the practice of its princi- 
ples, will seldom need a physician, for yon will rarely be sick. The object of the 
present volume is to bring the benefits, and they are neither few nor small, as much 
as possible within the reach of the poor, and a large class of persons, to whom 
the water treatment is a dead letter, on account of their inability to leave their busi- 
ness, by reason of the pressing claims of business. The title of the work sufficiently 
discloses the general nature of its contents, which may be briefly particularized thus: 
—It contains, first, a very minutely detailed description of the various hydropathic 
processes, and directions as to the proper manner of preparing them; with an enu- 
meration of the several kinds of baths in use—their comparative powers, their indi- 
vidual effects, their temperature, the manner and times of taking them ; observations 
regarding diet generally, clothing, sleep and exercise, with necessary cautions upon 
all these subjects. Secondly, it contains general observations on the hydropathic 
treatment, its mode of action on the living system ; with remarks on the nature of 
general and local diseases. Thirdly, it contains a detailed description of the symp- 
toms by which each disease is recognized, with its appropriate treatment; and partic- 
ular directions as to diet, exercise, clothing, &e. It appears to us to be a valuable 
treatise on the subject, and one that may be studied with advantage, by all who desire 
to understand the character and principles of the Water Cure. 


10.—The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun Rusktx, author of “Modern 
Painters.” With illustrations, drawn and etched by the author. 12mo. pp. 186. 
New York: John Wiley. 


The author of this work, we believe a graduate of Oxford, possesses a peculiar and 
decided genius, disciplined by classical learning, and is already weil known by his for- 
mer critical treatise upon “ Modern Painters.” His mind is imbued with a sublimated 
love for the fine arts, and he has thoroughly studied the philosophy of the beautiful, 
as exhibited in their development. In the present work, he has given us a philosoph- 
ical and critical essay upon architecture, presenting the subject in various relations and 
dependencies, everywhere giving evidence of extraordinary power. The division of 
the subject which he has made, with figurative titles, is original, but no less so than 
the mode in which he has considered it ; and indeed, it is impressed throughout with 
the unerring indications of profound thought and the acquisitions of a scholar. It is, 
besides, made more valuable, by numerous engravings, which tend to illustrate the 
points which he has made in its composition. 


11—The Pathfinder Railway Guide for the New England States. No. 1, July 1st to 
July 15th, 1849. Boston; George K. Snow & Co. 


This is emphatically what it purports to be—a complete railway guide to all the 
railroads of New England. It gives more full and accurate information in regard to 
the several lines of railways in the New England States, than has ever before been 
presented, in a condensed and available form, to the public. It is published under the 
“authority,” and with the aid of the New England Association of Railway Superin- 
tendents, as we learn from an official note signed by W. Raymond Lee, the accom- 

lished Engineer and Superintendent of the Providence and Boston Railroad, and the 

resident of the Association. It furnishes complete time tables, giving the hours of 
departure of every train from each station, with distances and fares, and such other 
iideetmation as may be useful to the traveling public, The information, furnished, as 
it is, by the Superintendents of the several roads, can be relied on for its entire accu- 
racy, and imparting to it a value far exceeding the trifling sum (three cents) demanded 
as the price of the work. The first number contains a map of Boston. 


12.—Pictorial Edition of the Poetical Works of Lord Byron. With Notes by Lord 
Jerrrey, THomas Moore, and others. New York and London: George Virtue. 


We have received parts four and five of this beautiful serial edition of the great 
poet. The illustrations in the present numbers are equal to any that have preceded 
them, and all, thus far, are in the highest style of line engraving. 
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13.—The Life of Maximilien Robespierre, with Extracts from his unpublished Cor- 
. By G. H. Lewis, author of the Biographical History of Philosophy. 
12mo., pp. 828. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

The biography of this prominent actor in the French Revolution, under Louis XVI, 
which is here exhibited, presents all that could be collected regarding that individual, 
from contemporaneous records. . The historical works of the day throwing light u 
his career, have been carefully examined, and his career from early youth, to his 
execution, is described as accurately as possible from the materiais which had been 
collected by the author. There is likewise much information here conveyed, respect- 
ing that epoch of the history of France ; and since all facts of such a nature are upon 

t record, the present volume will be found valuable in contributing to the 
setae which we possess of the period which it involves, and of a revolutionist 
who figured most prominently at that time upon the stage. 
14—The Deer Stalkers; or, Circumstantial Evidence,a Tale of the Southwestern 

Counties, By Frank Forester, author of “My Sporting Box,” “Field Sports of 

North America, &c., &c, Illustrated by the author. Philadelphia: Cary & 

The present forms the twenty-eighth volume of “Cary & Harts’ Li of Humorous 
American Works.” Like “My Shooting Box,” by the same author, a slight thread of 
connected story is carried through a variety of incidents on the road, in the field, and 
the forest ; and like that, its gist is to be found briefly summed up in the first lines of 
the tale itself, namely, “that there is not only much practical, but much moral utility, 
in the gentle scenes of wood-craft.” 


15.—The Bothie; or, Toper-Na-Fuosich, a Long Vacation Pastoral. By Hvan 

CLover. 18mo.,, pp. 205. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 

We may as well confess at once our inability to criticise the character, or describe 
the contents of this volume; and the author furnishes us with very little data from 
which to gather his design. In a note, however, he “warns” the reader “to expect 
every kind of irregularity in these modern hexameters—spondaic lines, so called, are 
almost the rule; “and a word,” he adds, “ will often require to be transposed by the 
voice, from the end of one line to the beginning of the next.” We trust the worthy 
publisher will hereafter send us something that we can understand—something that is 
tangible—something that we can speak of intelligibly. 
16.—America and the Americans, By the late Acute Morar, citizen of the Uni- 

ted States, Hono Colonel in the Belgian Army, and Ci-devant Prince Royal of 

the Two Sicilies. translated from the French. 12mo, pp. 260. New York: Wil- 
liam H. Graham. 

It appears to have been the ane of Murat to present some of the principal facts 
connected with our own country. It contains numerous statements and reflections re- 
garding its public institutions, arts and sciences, literature, the army and navy, politi- 
cal decisions, its laws, and the general condition of the people, which, if not erage 
accurate, at least evinces considerable labor and research in the collection and acqui- 
sition of information of these various topics. The translation was made by Captain 
Bradfield, an officer in the British army, and a gentleman of literary taste and ac- 
quirements. It is a scholarly, and, doubtless, a faithful translation of the original, 


17.—The Philosophy of the Beautiful. From the French of Vicror Covsty. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Jxssz Cato Danret, Cheshunt College. 
18mo., pp. 192. New York: Daniel Bixby. 

Victor Cousin, in common with most German and some French writers, considers 
the Beautiful simple, immutable, absolute, that he who enters the domain of Beauty, 
and says, “ This is Beautiful,” utters a judgment, not personal but universal, not the 
prompting of prejudice, or custom, or education, the voice of Humanity; reason, the 
revelation of God in man. In the Pemese work, the author illustrates and establishes 
this theory with the learning and philosophical acumen which so eminently distin 


ish 
him. Mr. Bixby, the publisher, has produced the work in a fittingly beautiful eg 
18.—T7'he Village Doctor, A translation from the “Medecia du Village,” of the 
Countess D’Arsovvittx. New York: Daniel Bixby, 122 Fulton-strect. 
This is a small but very handsome pamphlet of some fifty pages, which contains 


one of the most beautiful tales we have ever read. Thrilling and deeply affecting, 
there is nothing in the narrative overstrained or unnatural. Its artistic simplicity 


will commend it to all persons of a refined taste. 
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19.—T'he American Anglers’ Guide; or, Complete Fishers’ Manual for the United 

States. 12mo., pp. 882. New York: H. Long & Brother, and John J. Brown & 

Co.’s Anglers’ Depot. 

This, the third edition of a very popular manual, has been “revised, corrected, and 
improved, with the addition of a second part, containing over one hundred pages of 
useful and instructive information.” It embraces the opinions and practices of expe- 
rienced anglars in Europe and America, and gives the various modes adopted in ocean, 
river, lake, and pond fishing, the usual tackle and baits required, instructions in the 
art of making artificial flies, the methods of making fish ponds, transportation of fish, 
ete. Every page is handsomely illustrated with appropriate engravings, and in the 
second part, added to the present edition, we notice some twenty engravings of the 
principal angle fish of America. The engravings, on steel, stone, and wood, are by 
accomplished artists, so that the work, aside from its value to the angler, will interest 
the student of nature. “Old Isaak Walton,” were he in the land of the living, would 
no doubt be highly delighted with the book ; and so, we presume, will be every ardent 
disciple of that distinguished angler, 


20.—Dante’s Divine Comedy, The Inferno, Translated by Dr. Jonn A. Cartyte. 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

When Dante adopted, as the subject of his immortal poem, the secrets of the invis- 
ible world, and the three kingdoms of the dead, he could not possibly have selected a 
more popular theme. It has the advantage of combining the most profound views of 
religion, with those vivid recollections of patriotic glory and party contentions, which 
were necessarily suggested by the re-appearance of the illustrious dead on this novel 
theatre. Such, in a word, was the magnificence of its scheme, that it may justly be 
considered as the most sublime conception of the human intellect. The publication of 
this poem, especially when translated and edited by a scholar such as Carlyle, forms 
an important event in the history of literature. It is one, however, more properly the 
subject of an elaborate review, than a notice within the limited space of a magazine. 
The work forms a handsome volume, and contains a fine steel engraving of the author. 


21.—Live in the Far West. By Grorar Freperic Ruxton, author of “ Adventures 
in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains,” etc. 12mo., pp. 235. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This work is from the pen of Lieutenant George Ruxton, of the British Army, who 
recently deceased at the age of twenty-eight, in St. Louis, upon the Mississippi. The 
matter of which the volume is composed, was originally contributed in numbers to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, where they attracted a considerable degree of the public at- 
tention. It contains racy and ee pictures of the habitudes which prevail in the new 
and semi-barbarous regions to which it refers; and as the author possessed a natural 
love of the hardy and adventurous vicissitudes of frontier life, the sketches are doubt- 
less drawn from his own experience. We commend it to those who possess a taste 
for this species of literature, as a volume containing spirited and interesting pictures 
of the scenes which it describes. 


22.—On Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and other Diseases of the Chest ; their 

Remedial and Avertive Treatment, addressed in Popylar Language to Non-medical 

Readers, with Copious Observations on the Diet and Regimen necessary for Invalids, 

By R. J. Cutverwett, M. D., author of “Guide to Health,” “How to be Happy.” 

New York: J. 8. Redfield. 

This popular treatise, by a popular writer, on popular diseases, contains many valu- 
able suggestions ; and, as eclectic in medicine, (with a strong bearing to Hydropathy,) 
we are inclined to think favorably of it, as it appears to be well calculated to throw 
some light on the subjects discussed, and is, withal, the production of an intelligent 
practitioner. 


23.—* A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” ‘Pp. 60. Boston and Cambridge: James Mun- 
roe & Co, 

Here is a truly beautiful little tale, from the pen of an English lady. It has better 
delineations of character, and more impulsive power, than many larger works, of es- 
tablished reputation. It is filled with a sweet, healthful spirit, and can scarcely be 
read without feeling a sunbeam at the heart, It is elegantly printed, as is usual with 
the Monroe press. 
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eand Authentic History of the Man- 
ners and Customs, Character and Condition of the Female Sex, in Civilized and 

Savage Countries, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By Tuomas L. 

Nicuors. 12mo, pp. 237. New York: H. Long & Brothers. 

The present work, as its title imports, is devoted to a review of the history, condi- 
tion, manners, and habits of women in all ages and nations, from the earliest to the 
present time. Female beauty, costume, education, courtship, marriage, the treatment 
and condition, the character and conduct of women, each form the subject of one or 
more chapters of the work. The author has evidently had access to all the sources of 
information, and used them with discrimination and judgment; and, on the whole, 
furnished a very interesting and instructive work. 





OUR MAGAZINE, 


Presumine upon the generosity of our readers to pardon us for occupying a little 
space with a matter more gratifying to the Editor and Proprietor of the Merchants’ 
Magazine, perhaps, than interesting to his subscribers, we venture to give an extract 
from one of the many business letters, we are almost daily receiving from our patrons, 
touching the appreciation of our labors, in a department of literature, that we humbly 
conceive was unoccupied, until we entered it with an earnest purpose and a determined 
will, Such testimonials are all the more acceptable, when, as in the present instance, 
they come from an old subscriber, and furnish a practical illustration of the utility 
of our endeavors to impart information of importance to the large “parish” of per- 
sons for whose benefit it is not only our interest, but our duty, to labor. 

The writer, a citizen of Tarboro, North Carolina, it will be seen, by the extract from 
his letter, here subjoined, is an agriculturist, or planter, and is, moreover, engaged in 
the practice of the law. ; 

Tarporo, N. C., July 8d, 1849, 
* # * » * * * 

“TI became a subscriber to the Merchants’ Magazine with the eighth or ninth vol- 
ume, having previously supplied myself with all the numbers. I have been a con- 
stant reader, and in my opinion it is the ablest and most useful publication of the sort 
in America. It is alike useful to the Statesman, the Professional Man, the Man of 
Science, the Financier, the Merchant, Manufacturer, Agriculturalist, Shipper, Miner, 
and Carrier ; indeed, to all the great producing classes, and those subservient thereto, 
the Magazine is invaluable. The Commercial Chronicle and Review alone will richly 
compensate any one engaged in any of the active or business pursuits, for the cost of 
subscription. Under its guidance as an agriculturist, I have more than once, in a sin- 
gle crop, realized, in a pecuniary view, vastly beyond the cost of the entire publica- 
tion. f have, in every instance, found the magazine correct in its commercial calcula- 
tions, unless varied by events which were necessarily unforeseen. As a member of 
the legal profession, I have, in several instances, from the essays you have published 
on the Law of Debtor and Creditor of some of the States, saved myself from trouble, 
and my clients from expenses. In the course of practice, it is Chen necessary for 
members of the profession of one State, to be informed of points of law of another 
State, growing out of the relation of Debtor and Creditor; in such cases, they are 
compelled to take counsel frequently in a distant State, and often by reason of the 

delay, at the imminent peril of a client’s interests. Originating from stat- 
utes and judicial decisions, these laws differ more or less in each of the several States, 
and, though scattered through a vast number of volumes, are necessarily familiar to 
every member of ea of the respective States in which they occur, and 
might easily be embodied in short essays. 

“Im with the importance and utility of such essays, I have recently com- 
menced an essay on the law of Debtor and Creditor, as it exists in North Carolina, 
which I will send you for publication, if you desire, some time in the ensuing fall or 
winter. I would make tender of it at an earlier day, but for engagements which will 
necessarily postpone its completion to that time.” 

* > * . * * * 
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